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FREE CHURCH SITES. 


Ir may be known to most of our 
readers, that early in last session of 
p tliament a select committee was 
obtained to inquire into the validity 
of certain complaints on the part of 
that branch of the Scottish Dissent- 
ers called free Churchmen, and that 
the result of the labours of the said 
committee is to be found in three sepa- 
rate reports, in the form of three 
blue books. The conclusion of the 
investigation is comprised in a short 
and unimportant document, which 
says as little as could be said either 
one way or another; and it is un- 
derstood that no legislative proceed- 
ings are to be founded upon it. No 
evidence was led on the opposite 
side, so that the complainants had 
the field wholly to themselves ; and 
yet we will venture to say, that a 
more complete failure is not to be 
found in the records of parliamentary 
inquisition. After all the noise that 
was made about tyranny and op- 
pression, and the reams of paper that 
were blotted on the subject, it turns 
out that a body, which is just three 
years old, and which boasts of havin 

eight hundred congregations, still 
lacks sites for thirty-five churches, 
and that the want is experienced 
generally in remote and inaccessi- 
ble districts. In some instances 
this is caused by positive refusals 
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on the part of the local pro- 
prietors to part with the ground 
which is arbitrarily claimed from 
them ; and in other instances it arises 
from the refusal of the Free Kirk 
people to take the sites which are 
offered to them: but, considering 
the terrible outcry that was made 
about the matter both in and out of 
parliament, we cannot but think, 
when all the attendant circumstances 
are taken into account, that the won- 
der is, not that thirty-five sites should 
be wanting, but that upwards of six 
hundred should have been got in so 
short a period of time. 

We have no intention of reviewing 
the mass of curious evidence which 
these reports contain, — evidence 
which, in our judgment, reflects in a 
very strong light the still defective 
ecclesiastical civilisation of Scotland ; 
we cannot but remark, however, 
on one peculiarity by which it 
is distinguished, namely, the extra- 
ordinary loss of memory which fell 
upon all the witnesses under examina- 
tion. From Mr. Graham Speirs, the 
Sheriff of Edinburgh, to Dr. Chal- 
mers, the Professor of Theology, this 
incomprehensible obliviousness was 
conspicuous. Not one of the re- 
verend or lay gentlemen whose tes- 
timony was sought could contrive to 
remember the commonest incidents 
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which distinguished the disruption, 
and had either never heard of, or had 
wholly forgotten, the furious speeches 
which were made by members of 
their own body against that Church 
which they had so recently left, or 
against the individuals whom it was 
their pleasure and their privilege to 
denounce from hill and dale, from 
platform and pulpit. And we do ve- 
rily believe, that had it not been for 
the dexterous manner in which Sir 
James Graham applied the goad to 
the reluctant witnesses, some of the 
best attested facts in modern Scottish 
history would have been involved in 
doubt. The right honourable baro- 
net, however, was prepared at every 
point. He had been Home Secretary 
when the secession took place, and 
was privy to every circumstance, 
great or small, connected with it: 
and nothing more perfect than his 
system of interrogation was ever, 
perhaps, seen in a court of justice. 
The skill with which he traced the 
doublings and windings of the re- 
monstrants, and extracted from them 
confessions which told against them- 
selves and in favour of their oppo- 
nents, was altogether marvellous ; 
and there can be no doubt that this 
part of the evidence, at least, will 
survive the occasion, and serve as a 
memorial to future generations of 
the arts to which demagogues resort 
when they desire to bewilder a rude 
populace, and to disturb the peace of 
a humble community. Nor has this 
open contempt of ingenuousness been 
without its effect upon society at 
large. Coupled with the bigotry and 
intolerance manifested by all the wit- 
nesses without exception, it has tended 
to dispel much of that mist which 
hung over the origin of the Free 
Kirk, and to rob it of that air of 
fictitious romance by which it was sur- 
rounded. Englishmen may now see, 
what might not have been so obvious 
before, that the intelligent classes in 
Scotland had good grounds for re- 
sisting the torrent of overbearing 
fanaticism which was let loose upon 
them, and that more was involved in 
the controversy than the adoption or 
rejection of certain unintelligible and 
useless ecclesiastical distinctions. The 
feeling was a universal one, that the 
hands of time were being about to be 
put back, and that a band of excited 
Churchmen, heated by the fumes of a 
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barbarous dispute, meditated nothing 
less, under the disguise of a religious 
reformation, than a total revolution 
in the habits of thought and action 
proper to the age, and the resuscita- 
tion of the sullen and turbulent spirit 
of the sixteenth century. What the 
intelligent classes saw before them 
was simply a vast conspiracy against 
intellectual freedom of every kind, 
and the commencement of a reign of 
evangelical terror in every town and 
arish in the country. Between the 
eaders of this movement and the edu- 
cated mind of the nation there was not 
the slightest sympathy whatever; and 
the fury with which the crusade was 
prosecuted satisfied all reflecting men 
that, if not successfully opposed, it 
must end in the erection of an irre- 
sponsible spiritual tyranny, which 
would render life a burden, and make 
Christianity itself the handmaid of 
domestic oppression. ‘These evils the 
disruption averted; and when that 
event is deplored—as deplored it 
should be—let it not be forgotten, 
that it was the only alternative pre- 
sented to the people of Scotland be- 
tween an unconditional submission to 
a body ofself-constituted rulers; who 
claimed a right to meddle with every 
thing and every body, and the re- 
tention of that liberty which belongs 
to all men, to exercise the powers 
which God has given them for their 
own good and the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures. 

The Third Report contains the evi- 
dence of the late Dr. Chalmers, who, 
at an advanced age and in infirm 
health, was dragged to London to 
testify before the committee. If this 
was not a necessity, it was much to 
be deplored ; for we fear there can 
be no doubt that the excitement 
consequent upon his visit to the me- 
tropolis hastened his end. 

What the value of his evidence 
may be we are not in a condition to 
determine, for although we have read 
it attentively it has suggested to our 
minds no new views, and has re- 
moved no old doubts. We find the 
venerable professor plunged in that 
surplusage of words in which he 
delighted, and explaining his ex- 

tions in that cumbrous phraseo- 
ogy which was proper to him; but 
we get no insight into the motives 
which prompted his latter conduct as 
a Scottish Churchman, nor have we 
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been able so far to clear away the 
haze by which his statements are sur- 
rounded, as to seize upon some tangible 
object with which, as practical men, 
we could deal. The Church of Scot- 
land is impure,—so impure, that he 
was obliged to leaveit. ‘The Church 
of England is likewise impure,—so 
impure, that he could have nothing to 
do with it. Still he is for Establish- 
ments, which he thinks, and justly 
thinks, are the only visible means of 
Christianising a people. Of the in- 
efficiency of the Voluntary System 
he was so convinced, even after his ex- 
perience of the Free Kirk, that he has 
left upon record a solemn and almost 
«lying testimony against it; but the 
terms on which he would permit a 
union between Church and State—a 
necessity, be it observed, of his argu- 
ment— make it impossible for an 
ordinary observer to discover where 
the one principle is to begin, and the 
other toend. ‘The State is but the 


concentrated essence of society,—it 
can be and is nothing else, though it 
be society in its entire, not in a frag- 
mentary, form; but Dr. Chalmers’s 
theory, if we understand it rightly, 


would leave it in doubt, whether 
Society as a whole, or the Church as 
a part of that whole, should have the 
supremacy ; for it must be borne in 
mind, that in this and analogous 
cases absolute independency is im- 
possible. Conceding, for the moment, 
his peculiar demands, as announced 
by himself in his speeches and evi- 
dence, the Church would inevitably 
obtain the ascendancy; and, taking 
man as he is and always has been, it is 
evident that such an experiment as he 
desired to make in Scotland must end 
in one of two ways,—viz., either in the 
formation of an anomalous institution 
to which the term Establishment 
could not be applied without an in- 
tolerable abuse of language, or in the 
erection of a stupendous hierarchy 
under a new name, in which the 
usefulness of the object would be 
oe merged in the exaltation of 
the instrument: in a word, Popery, 
without an Italian Pope or the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation ; and Ox- 
ford High-Churchism, without Dr. 
Pusey or the solemn glitter of the 
middle ages. Dr. Chalmers talked 
of the three first centuries and of 
Scripture in justification of his views, 
but no such church as he proposed 
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to substitute for that which he desired 
to pull down was ever seen upon the 
earth; and the past experience of 
mankind, which is ample enough in 
such matters, is wholly against the 
conclusion that it would or could 
serve any useful purpose as a piece 
of state mechanism,—or, ifthat phrase 
be disliked, as a religious organ 
in connexion with the State, ie. 
with Society. Between such a 
Church and the State there could 
be no reciprocity whatever; and 
as the elasticity of so loosely com- 
pacted a body would expose it 
to never-ending commotions, so the 
result would be, first, a contest for 
the superiority ; and, secondly, a se- 
paration. No government could as- 
sign the temporalities and the au- 
thority of an establishment to a class 
of men, who not only pertinaciously 
refused to recognise the duty of pro- 
fessional, as distinguished from per- 
sonal, allegiance, but who rested their 
claims to an exemption from some of 
the highest and most obvious obliga- 
tions of citizenship, on an hypothesis 
which had the twofold demerit of 
being unintelligible and inadmissible. 
Even in Popish countries, this is not 
allowed, but here it would be in- 
compatible with the spirit of the 
constitution of these realms; hence 
the general inference is, that if Dr. 
Chalmers could find that imaginary 
purity which he desiderated neither 
in the Church of England nor in the 
Church of Scotland, he must be al- 
lowed to seek for it elsewhere,—if 
haply it might be got any where. 
Either we must have no established 
church at all, or we must find 
one which shall not be unwilling 
to submit ‘ts pretensions to reason- 
able scruix », nor prove childishly 
jealous of interference with its vi- 
sionary prerogative, because in the 
popular—which was Dr. Chalmers’s 
sense of the term—a church is but a 
means to an end, not the end itself; 
and if any institution claiming to be 
such shall, at one and the same time, 
insist on its right to be supported by 
the State, and priggishly refuse to be 
subject to the State to the smallest 
possible extent, then a compact be- 
tween them becomes, ipso facto, im- 
possible, and all hope of an adjust- 
ment must be abandoned. It does not 
follow, however, that the State is to 
blame for this, though it may be: 
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but, in the case under consideration, 
our deliberate conviction is, that it 
was not; that the ion came 
from the Church ; that, throughout, 
the State simply defended itself; and 
that one of the most useful ecclesias- 
tical institutions in Christendom was 
incurably divided by the unreason- 
ableness and perversity of a portion 
of its members. We have hitherto 
proceeded on the assumption—which 
was Dr. Chalmers’s own—that an 
establishment is a necessity, and that 
its existence is merely evidence of 
what Mr. Gladstone would call the 
“conscience of the State ;” but, if we 
once get rid of this idea all difficulty 
disappears, but through it there would 
also disappear the pith and germ of 
the Chalmerian theory. Every sect 
—not even excluding the Jews, and 
Mr. Gutherie’s friends, the Mussul- 
mans—would not only have a right 
to be endowed, but to be established, 
were that practicable; and while the 
empire rioted in the possession of a 
multifarious theocracy, the principle 
of an establishment, which is the 
thing in dispute, would be relin- 

uished for ever. Such are some of 
the practical contradictions into which 
the vivid fancy of that eminent indi- 
vidual betrayed him. 

With rd to Erastianism—of 
which Dr. Chalmers had so great a 
horror, and of which casual mention is 
made in this evidence—there are seve- 
ral degrees of it, and, it may be added, 
that a certain amount of what would 
be so called by ecclesiastical purists 
is inseparable from the very idea of 
an establishment, whether Presbyte- 
rian or Episcopalian. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that this term has been grossly 
abused, and that no such thing as 
the system of clerical discipline re- 
commended by the German physician 
has ever existed in this country, 
either to the north or to the south. 
Centuries before Erastus was born, 
the State interfered much more ener- 
getically with the Church than it has 
ever done since; and if Dr. Chal- 
mers really believed that resistance 
to that interference was proper to his 
own country or his own Church, he 
was guilty of an historical blunder 
scarcely excusable in a professor. In 
the middle ages, the Church was the 
visible representative of an immense 
power, which often struggled against, 
and sometimes overcame, the power 
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of the State; and the tendency of alf 
governments then was to attempt the 
control of an authority which they 
found it difficult to regulate, and im- 
possible to dispense with. On both 
sides we read of injustice and usurp- 
ations, but it would be a great error 
to suppose that it was reserved for 
the present age, or any age which has 
— it, since the Reformation, to 

iscover that the State did often en- 
croach upon the Church, and that 
these invasions were generally re- 

ulsed. So far as this constitutes 

crastianism it is a very old offence ; 
but we know of no country where the 
doctrines of Erastus on the power of 
the keys were adopted and acted upon- 
Certainly no church of modern times 
was ever so unhappily distinguished = 
but it did so chance that on the re- 
turn of the Marian exiles to England, 
in thereign of Elizabeth, they brought 
with them, among other novelties, 2 
dread of Erastianism,—a phrase which 
they acquired among the religious 
societies of the Continent, particularly 
of Holland and Switzerland. This 
mysterious thing, of the existence of 
which they had been wholly ignorant 
before their banishment, they now 
discovered in plentiful abundance in 
that Church of which they had beer 
formerly members, but from which 
they were now separatists ; and nei- 
ther the learning nor the eloquence 
of the “ judicious Hooker” could 
drive the notion of its iniquity out of 
their heads. It was associated in 
their minds with divers impurities, 
such as prescribed forms of prayer, 
particular dresses, and church cere- 
monies, with none of which had it 
the slightest connexion; and after 
fructifying for the better part of a 
century, it eventuated in the ex- 
cesses of the Puritans, and the cala- 
mities of the Great Rebellion. The 
word was introduced into Scotland 
with a much better apology in the 
reign of Charles I.; and as our 
northern neighbours seldom let go a 
good thing when they once get hold 
of it, it has played a conspicuous part 
in their theological vocabulary ever 
since. In our judgment the usefal- 
ness of the Church of England is 
much impaired, not by Erastianism 
proper, of which it has not one par- 
ticle, but by that bastard form of it 
which the statute law has created, 
and which does certainly impede the 
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free-working of the noblest eccle- 
siastical institution upon earth ; but 
the Established Church. of Scotland 
is as devoid of this taint as any 
church connected with the State can 
be, and the regulations about which 
Dr. Chalmers and his friends quar- 
relled, and which they pronounced 
to be Erastian, were simply rules 
for the government of a religious 
commonwealth, which, if abolished, 
must be replaced by something 
just as objectionable, in so far as 
freedom of action is concerned ; for 
it is impossible to receive the doctrine 
implied in his evidence, that an eccle- 
siastical, as contradistinguished from 
a parliamentary, statute must be right 
and just. We know that this is not 
the fact; but so thoroughly imbued 
was the mind of this singular man 
with notions of priestly supremacy, 
that, unconsciously to himself, and 
while contending for what he thought 
the privileges of the people, his words 
and actions display his inward spirit, 
and shew that, after all, the Geneva 
cloak only replaced the monk's cowl. 

We have remarked, also, that, 
throughout the whole of this evi- 


dence, the fact of an unjustifiable 
interference by the State with the 


Church of Scotland is taken for 
granted as a thing that need not and 
cannot be disputed; nor do we en- 
tertain a doubt that the confidence 
with which this charge is made and 
reiterated by the witness will impose 
on many who are unacquainted with 
the at circumstances of the case : 
and yet we do most conscientiously 
believe that there never was an ac- 
cusation more thoroughly undeserved, 
or which, when rigorously examined, 
has less foundation in reason and truth. 
The original question out of which 
the whole dispute grew had nothing 
whatever to do with the spiritualities 
of the Church, but turned upon a 
point of civil jurisdiction, which 
the General Assembly was assuredly 
not the court todccide. The manner 
in which a presentee should be in- 
ducted into a parish was not a matter 
which had been left undetermined by 
the founders of the Presbyterian 
polity of Scotland; it had been 
settled by Act of parliament a cen- 
tury before Dr. Chalmers was born; 
and it must be apparent, on the 
slightest reflection, that what the 
legislature had fixed by statute it was 
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utterly incompetent for a mere Church 
court to unsettle, or that, if it at- 
tempted to do so, it would most un- 
warrantably exceed its powers: and 

et this was precisely what happened. 
Lhe celebrated Veto Act was not 
the work of Dr. Chalmers, but, as is 
well known in the north, was a 
compromise between an eminent 
Whig judge who had given his tes- 
timony in favour of lay patronage 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons the year before, and the 
principal law-ofticer of the Crown of 
that day, who meditated the abolition 
of patronage altogether, and had ac- 
tually prepared a bill for that pur- 
pose, which he was obliged to aban- 
don in consequence of the opposition 
which the proposal then met with 
from the Church generally : and no- 
thing can be more certain than that the 
idea was taken up by Dr. Chalmers at 
first reluctantly, and only, after he 
had been positively assured that the 
passing of such a measure by the 
General Assembly would not be an 
irregular and violent stretch of au- 
thority by that body. Up to this 
point there was no religious element 
whatever in the contest; and if Dr. 
Chalmers erred at all, he erred by 
surrendering his better judgment to 
men whose knowledge of law he pre- 
sumed to be greater than his own. 
The misfortune, however, was, that 
having once adopted and carried that 
unlucky ordinance, he strove with 
all the force of his impetuous tem- 
perament to defend it, and to defend 
it upon scriptural grounds. It was 
now that theological acrimony was 
infused into a purely legal argument ; 
and when we look back upon the past, 
nothing seems more extraordinary 
than the readiness with which the po- 
pulace of Scotland embraced the belief 
which their clergy enforced upon 
them, that a solemn judgment, pro- 
nounced by their highest national 
tribunal, and which was subsequently 
confirmed by the House of Peers, 
was an infringement of their rights as 
a Christian community, and a breach 
of a national covenant, for which the 
destruction of the national Church 
itself would not be an adequate com- 

nsation. ‘That Dr. Chalmers, had 

e so chosen, might have prevented 
much, if not all, of this irrational 
frenzy, is clear enough ; and the only 
intelligible reason that we can assign 
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for his not having done so is, that he 
does not seem latterly to have been 
able to discriminate between the ab- 
stract legal question and its ecclesiasti- 
cal consequences. The Veto might be 
the best thing in the world, it might 
also be the very thing which the 
Church of Scotland required — all 
that is possible; but it was unfor- 
tunately no part of the constitution 
of that Church of which he was a 
member ; and if it ever became so, it 
could only be through the instru- 
mentality of that superior power which 
makes laws for the Church as well as 
for the State, and without the control 
and superintendence of which a na- 
tional Establishment would degener- 
ate into an anarchy. 

Another unhappy mistake enlarged 
the breach, already too wide, between 
Dr. Chalmers and the law as it then 
stood. By the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, ministers of 
chapels of ease, though qualified to 
administer the sacraments, and to 
perform the ceremony of marriage, 
had no seats, and, consequently, no 
votes, in the Church courts. This 


might be right or it might be wrong, 


but it was the parliamentary con- 
stitution of the Church, and could 
not be altered by his mere will, or 
the mere will and pleasure of his 
friends; but here again he rushed 
unbidden and unsolicited into a fresh 
difficulty, and by persuading the 
General Assembly to pass an act 
admitting this class of clergymen 
into the Church courts, he not onl 
increased the embarrassments wit 
which the Church was already sur- 
rounded, but radically vitiated the 
proceedings of its judicatories. In 
time, a case of collision occurred ; it 
was carried to the Court of Session, 
and decided against the Assembly ; 
the tumult was great, the noise tre- 
mendous, but the law ultimately 
triumphed, though the persons in 
question insisted on keeping their 
seats so long as they remained in the 
Establishment. 

Now, we would ask any man of 
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common sense whether these were 
encroachments by the State on the 
Church, or encroachments by the 
Church on the State? They were 
manifestly the latter, if acts and lan- 
guage can decide the character of a 
question ; and yet it was upon the 
strength of these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings that Dr. Chalmers rested his 
main argument in justification of a 
secession ; and it was to them that he 
appealed when he asked the British 
public to believe that his professional 
martyrdom was the effect of legal 
oppression, and the result of unbri- 
dled Erastianism ! 

Another peculiarity of this evi- 
dence which is deserving of notice, 
though not easy, perhaps, of ex- 
planation, is, that it demonstrates 
that, to the last hour of his exist- 
ence, Dr. Chalmers retained his 
attachment to an Establishment as 
the only instrument by means of 
which he could hope to effect the 
great purposes of his life ; while, for 
years back, he had been labouring 
might and main to destroy that Esta- 
blishment of which he had been so 
distinguished a member, and which, 
if removed, he could never hope to 
see replaced by any fixed ecclesiastical 
institution whatever. His testimony 
upon this point is very instructive as 
regards the man himself. ‘The cool 
way in which he suggests how the 
— occupants of benefices in Scot - 
and, amounting to some thousand 
clergymen with their families, might 
be “ dealt with,”* could the Govern- 
ment be prevailed upon to supplant 
the Established Church by the Free 
Church, is among the most amusing 
illustrations we have ever met with 
of passion run mad; but it also in- 
dicates a confusion of ideas on eccle- 
siastical economy which is eminently 
characteristic. It is unnecessary to say 
that what he talked ofis impracticable ; 
but what is worthy of remark is this, 
that though Dr. Chalmers would not 
allow the legislature to interfere with 
the Free Kirk to the extent of a 
hair’s-breadth, and actually protested 


* This phrase, to ‘‘ deal with,’’ was a favourite one with his faction ; and it is 
perfectly understood that, had they succeeded in their contest, it was their intention 
to ‘‘ libel”’ (i.e. formally to charge, as an ecclesiastical offence) their opponents for 
«« Erastianism,’’ and to root them out of the Church. Such a proceeding was called, 
in the slang of the party, ‘‘ dealing’ with them. See a very extraordinary pamphlet 
published at Edinburgh, in 1843, entitled, Duty of Excommunicating the Moderate 


Ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
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in his examination against the com- 
petency of the House of Lords as a 
court of appeal, though the Auchter- 
arder case was carried there by him- 
self and his friends, he could, never- 
theless, contemplate the possibility 
of legislative interposition calmly 
enough, if it promised to restore him 
and his associates to their former 
— as the clergy of the Esta- 

lished Church! The inconsistency 
is palpable, yet it is only one of a 
thousand of which he was guilty in 
his erratic career. But we think we 
see the ironical smile which would 
pass over the stern features of the 
ex-secretary of State as the simple- 
minded but illogical divine submitted 
to the committee this monstrous pro- 
posal, and accompanied it with the 
somewhat unnecessary intimation, 
that he had no hope of its being 
adopted. Certainly not; but the 
bare mention of so extraordinary a 
roject would seem to confirm an 
impression, which is widely spread 
in Scotland, that the separatists ex- 
pected to be recalled; and, from 
several expressions in Dr. Chalmers’s 
evidence, we would be half inclined 


to conclude that, notwithstanding his 
reluctance to make the admission, he 
still clung to the idea that the re- 
establishment of the Free Kirk was 
a mere question of time. The notion, 


however, is preposterous. Endowed 
with other classes of Dissenters it 
may be, for there is no knowing what 
price statesmen may be disposed to 
pay for votes, but re-established it 
never can and never will be. The 
deed of revocation was final and ab- 
solute. Right or wrong, these parties 
put themselves out of court by that 
document; and when so serious a 
blunder has been once committed, it 
is not only difficult but impossible to 
rectify it. But what are likely to be 
the consequences of that rash act ? 
Plainly, that the religious regeucra- 
tion of the country, to the accomplish- 
ment of which Dr. Chalmers’s exer- 
tions were so assiduously directed, 
must be indefinitely postponed, and 
that those energies which might have 
been so profitably applied to a great 
public work, will now be expended 
in the prosecution of a savage rivalry, 
which has already evoked some of 
the worst passions of our infirm na- 
ture. The institution which he has 
left behind him is so much strength 
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added to the dissenting virulence of 
Scotland, which, in his own person, 
and in former years, he felt to be no 
slight impediment to the fulfilment 
of his benevolent wishes; and will 
neutralise, to a great extent, all the 
efforts of that Establishment, without 
the aid of which he has pronounced 
it to be impossible to reclaim the 
people. Of this melancholy truth 
we are already surrounded with su- 
perabundant proof, part of which, we 
grieve to add, might be extracted from 
Dr. Chalmers’s own evidence before 
the committee, which contains but 
too many indications of the existence 
of that rancorous hostility to the 
Established Church of Scotland which 
distinguished his humblerco-religion- 
ists. All the noisy rant about the 
corruptions of that Church which he 
and others were so fond of indulging 
in will be set down by rational men to 
the score of disappointment, and the 
angry feelings consequent upon a 
great and most needless sacrifice ; but 
it may be questioned whether, in an 
enlarged survey of the case, any 
“flaw” in its constitution could bear 
even a momentary comparison in 
point of magnitude with the now 
unavoidable evils of a ruinous an- 
tagonism between two branches of 
the same ecclesiastical fraternity: 
Of this, at least, no doubt need be 
entertained, that had Dr. Chalmers 
taken a loftier view of his vocation, 
he would have deliberated long and 
gravely before, upon an imaginary 
_ of necessity, he incapacitated 

imself and others from performing 
that duty to his countrymen which, 
we are firmly persuaded, it was his 
earnest wish to do. As matters 
now stand he has left to posterity 
the solution of one of the darkest 
problems in social morality, viz. how 
the religious interests of a distracted 
community are to be sustained ? and 
we must add, that the most careful 
retrospect does not enable us to dis- 
cover any satisfactory justification of 
his share in the creation of these un- 
happy divisions. The good which he 
effected by his schismatical proceed- 
ings must, upon the most favourable 
presumption, be partial in its results 
and evanescent in its nature; but 
the injury which he inflicted on the 
land of his birth and the Church of 
his fathers, will be both deep and 
permanent. It was no part of his 
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philosophy, however, “to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace,”* and the particular Church 

lity to which he was attached af- 
orded him but too many oppor- 
tunities of gratifying his love of 
novelty, without the infraction of 
what he had been taught to consider 
a fixed ecclesiastical principle. What 
man has created man may alter and 
remodel, and the institutional infir- 
mity of Presbytery is as notoriousas its 
mobility. Knox, Melville, Henderson, 
and Chalmers, had all their separate 
schemes, or “ platforms,” in which no- 
thing is so conspicuous as the intem- 
perate zeal with which they severally 
contended for the superiority of their 
respective systems, and the extreme 
flexibility of the instrument with 
which they worked ; and, at the dis- 
tance of nearly three hundred years 
from the first introduction of Pres- 
bytery into North Britain, it is 
not uninstructive to contemplate 
the consequences of that inherent 
looseness of structure which distin- 
mame it from the beginning. 

hroughout the whole of this long 
period, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the latter half of the last century, 


which was a time of repose, peace, 
and prosperity, there have been fre- 
quent and destructive movements 
within the body of the Presbyterian 
Church, and angry collisions without 
it. It would almost seem as. if it 
wanted a common centre of gravity, 


round which its different parts 
might cluster and gather strength ; 
and recent experience has shown that 
it has failed to replace by any thing 
more efficient that old law of eccle- 
siastical condensation which it re- 
jected at its outset with such disdain, 
as incompatible with the theory of 
ministerial parity ; but which has con- 
tributed more than any thing else to 
keep together those religious societies 
which still recognise and obey it. 
Chalmers would probably have been 
a discontented man in any church 
which refused to be led by his wishes; 
for no church, be its constitution 
what it may, could successfully with- 
stand the assaults of one who, restin 

on the populace, despised all outwar 

control, and resolved an Establish- 
ment into a clerical democracy. The 
fault was in himself; and what we 
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would seek to convey by these gene- 
ral remarks merely is, that Presbytery 
enabled him more easily to do what 
Episcopacy would certainly not have 
prevented him from at least attempt- 


ing. 

ar. Fox Maule, who seems to have 
taken a lead in examining Dr. Chal- 
mers, was most anxious to elicit from 
him a declaration to the effect that 
he entertained no feeling of hostility 
to the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and that the destruction of that 
Church formed no part of the settled 
urpose of the institution called the 
‘ree Kirk. To these interrogatories 
the doctor emitted suitable and 
characteristic replies; the sum of 
which was, that he gave himself 
no concern about that Church; 
that he neither thought of nor med- 
dled with it; and that should it go 
down, as most probably it would, 
and as he conceived it should, why, 
that was an accident of the case, as 
logicians would say, for which he was 
not answerable. It unluckily hap- 
pens, however, that he did meddle 
with it in every possible way ; that 
his declaration, that it was “a moral 
nuisance which should be swept from 
off the face of the earth,” still stands 
recorded against him, notwithstand- 
ing his elaborate explanation of that 
most offensive and cruel speech ; that 
he spoke of it as a “vitiated” insti- 
tution which was incapable of com- 
municating wholesome spiritual nutri- 
ment to the people; and that the entire 
force of his example and precept was 
directed, palpably, steadily, and undis- 
guisedly, towards its overthrow. These 
are facts which are well known in 
Scotland, and it is quite impossible to 
efface from the general mind of that 
country the impression which they 
have made upon it by tawdry cir- 
cumlocutions, and an affectation of 
metaphysical refinement; nor is there 
any part of Dr. Chalmers’s evidence 
which has pained us and the public 
at large more than the nature and 
character of these extraordinary an- 
swers. Take the following, for ex- 
ample, as a specimen of the animus 
by which the ex-professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh was affected while before the 
Committee :— 

Sir James Graham.—‘‘In that very 


* Ephesians, iv. 3. 
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letter of which you read an extract, you 
give an explanation of the sentiments 
to which you gave utterance in the Gene- 
ral Assembly, in 1839, four years before 
the disruption, and which you admit you 
have repeated since; and though you ex- 
plain it, was not the expression one that 
was certainly susceptible of misapprehen- 
sion :—‘ That an Erastian Establishment 
should be swept off from the face of the 
country ?’”’ 

Dr. Chalmers.—‘* When I first gave 
utterance to that expression, there was no 
such idea inourown heads as a disruption. 
We certainly had no other object in con- 
templation than that we should remain in 
the Establishment. If the 470 who have 
signalised themselves so much by their 
opposition to the encroachments of the 
civil court, when the thing began to look 
upon them in good earnest, had turned 
round upon their own principles, when 
they saw that their emoluments were 
threatened—I say that a church with 470 
recusants in it, who had so glaringly 
trampled upon their professions for years 
back—such a church would have scandal- 
ised the whole community ; it would have 
been a nuisance. I do not think a ‘ nui- 
sance’ would be too strong an expression. 
In like manner, had we done what it was 
alleged we would do—had we returned to 
the Church—the expression of a ‘ nui- 
sance’ would have been alike applicable. 
I do not say that it is equally applicable 
now. I am not very fond of substituting 
one name for another; I do not like to 
give names unless there is a call for it. Ido 
not consider that it is an appropriate de- 
signation now, that of ‘ nuisance.’ A nui- 
sance implies a certain power and virulence 
of positive mischief, which I do not think 
the Established Church of Scotland pos- 
sesses. I think that the Established 
Church of Scotland has become, com- 
paratively speaking, effete and impotent, 
either as to good or evil; and I would 
rather denominate it a nullity than a 
nuisance. I do so without any desire to 
stigmatise the Church ; but I do it under 
the impulse of a deep conviction, that if 
this vitiating flaw be suffered to adhere to 
the Established Church of Scotland, it 
never will be an efficient Church in our 
country.”’ 


This is a complimentary mode of 
speaking, no doubt, and it is obvious 
that the reverend gentleman thought 
he had very cleverly mended the case 
by calling that a “nullity” which he 
had formerly described as a “nui- 
sance :” but as this slight variation 
in the phraseology was not intended 
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to convey anything like a modifica- 
tion of the original offence against 
good taste, even to the ears of the 
committee, it constitutes, with its ac- 
companying commentary, as conclu- 
sive evidence as could be desired o 
the existence of an ineradicable ha- 
tred of the Scottish Establishment, 
which is but faintly disguised by the 
substitution of onestupid word for an- 
other. Thetruthisthis, Dr. Chalmers 
was not only an ambitious, but a dis- 
appointed man. In his public capa- 
city he was wilful, impetuous, and 
overbearing, and when op)osed, in- 
solent and abusive: and i:’ we con- 
template his career from. 1833, when 
he first obtained a majority in the 
General Assembly, to 1843, when he 
consummated his work by the dis- 
ruption, we shall find, that as the 
leader of a party during these ten 
years, he was governed as much by 
passion as by reason, and that, lat- 
terly, all his earlier convictions— 
those convictions which first recom- 
mended him to the favour of his 
countrymen, and which so materially 
contributed to raise him to the dis- 
tinguished place which he filled — 
were sacrificed without scruple, 
and were replaced by those bit- 
ter and coarse prejudices which his 
intermediate position as an ecclesi- 
astical agitator had generated. When 
such a man failed to carry his point, 
he naturally—we had almost said, 
necessarily—became violent ; nor can 
there be the shadow of a doubt that, 
in his blind fury, he would have 
razed the Church of Scotland to its 
foundations, had he had the power. 
We would gladly believe that this 
savage spirit was in time exchanged 
for a better one, but there is no evi- 
dence to show that it was so; and 
our deliberate opinion is, that he car- 
ried with him tothe grave the sternest 
animosity to the Scottish Establish- 
ment. Its continued existence was 
a reproach which his pride could not 
tolerate, and a defiance of his au- 
thority which his complacency could 
not forgive : and to those who knew 
him, a parliamentary report was not 
necessary to inform them how and 
what he was likely to feel upon that 
subject.* 

In one part of his evidence he 


* How far Dr. Chalmers indorsed the rabid statements of his followers we know 
not, but that he never attempted to moderate the virulency of their language is quite 


certain. 


After the separation, the most odious names were applied to those who re- 
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makes the following reference to the 
supposed political tendencies cf his 
on :— 

‘** ] have every indulgence to make for 
the state of feeling which has existed dur- 
ing the last few years; I believe that the 
upper classes very honestly thought very 
ill of us. They looked upon us as so 
many Radicals and Revolutionaries ; and 
I have heard some of the higher classes, 
for whom I have the greatest respect, as- 
sociate with the disruption .the idea of a 
coming revolution. I have myself heard 
them speak so; but I believe that the 
experience of our being a far more harm- 
less generation than they had any concep- 
tion of previously, has gone a consider- 
able way to mitigate that feeling ; and I 
trust that the mitigation will go on.”’ 

Now, what the “upper classes” 
may have thought upon the matter 
we do not profess to know; but if 
they did entertain the opinion here 
attributed to them, they did so in 
common with the great majority of 
* all classes” of Scotchmen: not, in- 
deed, that they believed it possible for 
afew hot-headed ministers of the Kirk 
to get up a revolution, that would 
have been too ridiculous; but that, 
in so far as language went-—perhaps, 
in some cases, even intention—these 
reforming priests and emissaries were 
politically awfully fervid, no reason- 
able observer of the progress of 
events could doubt. “If God avert 
not the omen,” said one of their 
= writers, “we may yet see 

uman entrails paraded on poles 
through our streets, and slices of 
aristocratic hearts dangling at our 
button-holes!”* A very pretty figure 
of a no doubt, and particularly 
well suited to propitiate those for 
whom it was intended. 

Again, “The Duke (of Sutherland, 
to wit), and all others must give 
way,” quoth the Rev. Mr. Begg. 
“'They are welcome to fall or come 
down as softly as they please, from 
the bad eminence on which they have 
placed themselves; but they must 
clearly and unequivocally come down, 
or be driven down.” A little indus- 
try might enable us to multiply the 
examples of the kind of eloquence 
which was then in use among the 
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Free Kirk journalists and orators ; 
but our purpose is different; and the 
two specimens which we have given 
may serve to show, that if Dr. Chal- 
mers’s supporters were a “ harmless 
generation, ’ they were, at least,a very 
noisy, and a very foul-mouthed one. 
The rapidity with which the quiet, 
orderly, and decent Presbyterian 
clergy of the north were converted 
inte a band of furious and railing 
zealots, rivalling in all their most 
prominent qualities the worst kinds 
of the Irish bog-trotting priests, was 
not one of the least curious features 
of this strange controversy ; and 
when Dr. Chalmers talked of “ ex- 
aggeration,” as applied to these men, 
he had either forgotten what they 
uttered, or was insensible to its et- 
fects upon an excited and excitable 
auditory. The fact, however, is, that 
from first to last there was a vast 
deal of acrimonious political feeling 
mixed up with this unhappy dispute, 
and that, towards its close, it assumed 
all the characters of an intensely de- 
mocratical movement. This was not 
concealed at the time, and is visible 
enough yet; and if Dr. Chalmers 
was ignorant of this peculiarity, he 
was certainly the only man in Scot- 
land who was so. 

We do not, of course, express any 
surprise at discovering how slight a 
hold what it is customary to call 
“Church principles” had upon Dr. 
Chalmers’s affections, because the 
Presbyterian system, to which he 
was wedded, is unfavourable to their 
growth: but we must own, that we 
were amused at the easy way in 
which he talked in his evidence of 
“the figment of Apostolical succes- 
sion,” without being in the slightest 
degree aware, that in rejecting it, he 
was denying the only authority 
which existed for his own mission as 
a minister of the Gospel. The Apos- 
tolical succession may or may not 
mean the Episcopal succession, though 
that, too, is involved in it, but it 
undeniably refers to the command 
issued by Christ to his Apostles, 
to select and send forth teachers 
of the truth to all the ends of 


mained in the Church, of which the following list may be taken as a specimen :— 
Atheists, Chaff, Dotards, Drones, Drunkards, Enemies of God, Hirelings, Infidels, 
Liars, Rebels against Christ, Renegades, Residuaries, Rubbish, Slaves of Cesar, Sti- 
pend Lifters, Traitors, Wolves.’’—See a clever little work, entitled, Facts not False- 


foods. Edinburgh, 1845. 
* Witness newspaper. 


P. 35. 
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the earth. Whether these men 
should be bishops, or presbyters, or 
what the relations of these two offices 
may be, are wholly different ques- 
tions ; but that our Lord did enjoin 
his Apostles to create successors is 
not a “figment,” but a truth, and a 
truth which, when properly under- 
stood, is just of as much importance 
to the Presbyterian as to the Episco- 
palian. Dr. Chalmers was not sen- 
sible of this distinction, for it was 
not his custom to examine such mat- 
ters nicely ; still, when an eminent 
man talks dogmatically about “ cor- 
ruptions,” he should be sure of his 
ground. It will never, perhaps, be 
decided to the satisfaction of all man- 
kind, whether bishops were, or were 
not, the immediate and only successors 
to that supremacy in the early Church 
which the Apostles unquestionably 
enjoyed ; but it is undeniable that 
the office and title of Bishop belong 
to the Apostolic age ; and if there was 
no difference between a Presbyter 
and a Bishop, it may seem strange 
that two words having such opposite 
meanings should have been em- 

loyed to signify the same thing. 

his is not customary in the Greek, 
—a language rich above all others 
in its power of expressing even mi- 
nute shades of thought: and we will 
only further add, upon this incidental 
point, that no philological ingenuity 
could make ve:etirsgos the synonyme 
Of ixicxores, OF ixicxeros the synonyme 
of sresefvrigos. They are etymologi- 
cally and radically distinct ; nor were 
they ever confounded till after their 
absorption into the Christian vocabu- 
lary. But this is not all in reference 
to the ecclesiastical portion of the 
controversy, which Dr. Chalmers 
seems to have over- worked. It 
wouid have surprised him, we sus- 
pect, to learn that the word ixxanci« 
did not mean originally a church, but 
an assembly of any kind, military as 
well as civil (cunyayty ixxancmy cov 
airov crourimray. — Xen. Anab.) —that 
ivicxeres, in Attic Greek, was the desig- 
nation of a municipal officer centuries 
before such people as bishops were 
heard of—that cvredes was the apvella- 
tion given toa festive meeting, proba- 
bly of parties who encountered each 
other when travelling along the road, 
xa Sov, inter viam—that sbayyirsy 
(evangel) was a word in common use 
to signify good news, or the reward 
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for good news, and is employed by 
Cicero in his Epistles, in the former 
of these senses—and that reictvs, the 
positive of xeseCvrseos, implied not 
only old, like senex in Latin, but 
was used to signify an ambassador, 
or a person who, from his age and 
experience, might be trusted with an 
important public legation. The adop- 
tion of these terms by the earlier 
Christian writers, including the Evan- 
gelists, led to great changes in their 
meaning and application; with the 
complicated questions growing out of 
which we are not at present con- 
cerned. 

In conclusion, we must state, that 
our previous impressions of Dr. 
Chalmers’s character have not been 
sensibly, if at all, modified by the 
perusal of this evidence. It neither 
enhances nor depresses him in our 
estimation, for it is precisely what 
we should have expected from him 
under the circumstances; and we 
should very much doubt whether it 
would attract much notice beyond 
the circle of his immediate friends 
and admirers. He had long occupied 
a false position, both as regards so- 
ciety at large and the Church ; and 
we can discover in his cumbrous dis- 
sertations and cloudy distinctions 
little beyond the efforts of a partisan 
to free himself from the trammels 
by which he was surrounded. Doubt- 
less, we could have desired more 
benevolence, more charity, and a 
wider catholicity, from a person of 
his age and profession; but as he 
was never distinguished for modera- 
tion as a controversialist, we must be 
contented to take him, like meaner 
men, as we find him. His apolo- 
gists tell us, that he was inveigled by 
others into that line of conduct which 
he latterly followed ; but, as we can- 
not accept this explanation without 
seriously impeaching his manhood, 
we must reject it altogether. If led 
at all, he was wiilingly led, for it 
must not be forgotten that in his 
own way Dr. Chalmers was an Ultra- 
Montanist, who tolerated neither 
hindrance nor advice ; and that with- 
out his authority and countenance, 
no secession could or would have 
taken place. Ifthe junior members 
of his party, therefore, had any hold 
over him, it must have been through 
his principles, or what he deemed 
such ; and if these principles tended 
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towards hurtful ends, he who formed 
them is to be blamed, not those who 
adopted them from him, and insisted 
upon carrying them out. That he 
overrated his influence, and miscal- 
culated his strength, is certain; still 
the responsibility of his own acts 
must be borne by himself, and should 
be laid on no one else. The eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland is nei- 
ther a very old nor a very large 
volume ; but whatever its antiquity 
and dimensions, it had not been read 
by him: and those who would dis- 
cover the source of most of his errors 
as a Church reformer, will probably 
find it in the hasty substitution of 
“devout imaginations” for historical 
facts. 

An impartial estimate of the value 
of his services in the cause of hu- 
manity must be reserved for pos- 
terity, when the heats and passions 
of his own time shall have passed 
away; but nothing has yet occurred 
as the immediate result of his labours 
which it is possible unreservedly to 
commend. A Church riven in twain, 
a society divided into hostile and im- 
placable factions, and a vast increase 
of sectarian virulence, are not the 
kind of trophies with which we 
should seek to adorn the tomb of 2 
modern prophet; and a calm survey 
of his career must lead us deeply to 
regret that the exigencies of his posi- 
tion, and the necessities of his tem- 
een combined to depress, and 
atterly to neutralise, the conserva- 
tive tendencies of his nature. In 
— of difficulty, the power of 

ealthy discrimination wholly failed 
him, and he invariably became the 
victim of those very passions which 
he himself had contributed to raise. 
The interval between a good thing, 
and what he considered the best 
thing (his “ optimism”), he could 
never saunialy measure. Ilence, 
when he was refused what he parti- 
cularly desired, he would have no- 
thing at all; and he who could, and 
should, have laid the waves of secular 
contention, and stilled the storm of 
ecclesiastical strife, increased the tem- 
pest to fury in the one case, and 
aggravated the tumult to madness 
in the other. Nobody doubts his 
motives—they were assuredly pure 
and upright; bat, in the affairs of 
life, mere disinterestedness of pur- 
pose, if unaccompanied by judgment, 
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will qualify no one for the office of a 
leader ; and the man who would 
benefit his species must walk upon 
the earth, and not carry his head 
among the clouds. Men are neither 
angels nor devils, but men, and they 
must be treated as such. 

In some respects Dr. Chalmers 
was the creation of the age in which 
he lived, and reflected not a few of 
its most obvious properties. His li- 
terature, like his philosophy, was 
superficial ; and the labour of pro- 
found thought was rendered unne- 
cessary by the ease with which he 
could appropriate the thoughts of 
others. ‘The term “scholarship” he 
frequently used, but it was in a sense 
peculiar to himself, and implied nei- 
ther depth, accuracy, nor extent of 
attainment. The restlessness of his 
mind, rather than the exuberance of 
his fancy, rendered him incapable of 
steady and prolonged application to 
any subject whatever ; and he found 
a ready outlet for crude thoughts 
and hasty speculations in sermons, 
speeches, pamphlets, and popular 
treatises. In more favourable cir- 
cumstances, and with a better disci- 
plined mind, he might have ap- 
proached Paley, though he wanted 
the lucidness of that inimitable wri- 
ter; but no human art could have 
made him the rival or equal of 
Jeremy Taylor ; and to a comparison 
with such men as Hooker and Bar- 
row he had no pretensions. Lis af- 
fection for Butler was evidently 
strong, for Butler was a metaphy- 
sician, and Scotchmen like meta- 
physics ; but it has always appeared 
to us doubtful; whether he fully 
comprehended the scope and bearing 
of that eminent prelate’s philosophy ; 
at least, we could never reconcile 
such a conclusion with the fact of 
his love for Thomas Brown's elabo- 
rate system of materialism. His emi- 
nence he owed entirely to his popular 
talents, and his inexhaustible phy- 
sical energy. More or less learning, 
or more repose of manner, would 
have destroyed him; but he had the 
precise amount of knowledge and of 
vehemence which his condition re- 
quired, and he employed both with 
wonderful skill and dexterity. We 
have always thought that his pulpit 
oratory was a bad model for young 
men to form themselves on; and we 
see no reason to change that opinion. 
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Poor Mabel Earnley! Little more 
than fifteen years had passed since 
she was laid a wailing infant in the 
arms of her dying mother. It was 
a sad mistake—a cruel disappoint- 
ment! ‘The ringers, who had waited, 
ropes in hand, to sound a peal of 
welcome to the heir of Longdale Ma- 
nor, dispersed with muttered wrath 
to their several homes; the fagots 
that had been heaped to make a 
bonfire on the lawn were hurried 
out of sight; and all demonstration 
of joy was suspended by Sir Wil- 
liam’s desire. For his own part, the 
lord of the manor wandered hither 
and thither, moody and disconcerted, 
as if the possibility of his child not 
proving a son had never suggested 
itself to his mind. 

Poor little Mabel! One_ heart 
alone welcomed her to this cold and 
selfish world; but that heart re- 
ceived her with love so pure, so un- 
selfish, so passionate, so true, that 
surely it had ofits fulness sufficed to 
make life beautiful, could it have 
lingered for ever about its now un- 
conscious object ; but, alas! the sha- 
dow of death already darkened that 
chamber. For a few days the young 
mother rallied; for a few days the 
baby was cradled on its mother’s 
arm, and then there was gloom 
throughout the house; and the bells 
that were to have welcomed the birth 
of the heir, rang a muffled death- 
peal for the Lady Earnley. 

Sir William had loved his young 
and gentle wife, for he had known 
her first when there was little pro- 
spect of his ever being master of the 
wealth whose possession had unhap- 
pily called forth the meaner and 
more sordid parts of his character ; 
and now that she was gone, he re- 
fused to be comforted. He would 
not see his child, who, from that time, 
was committed to the charge of ser- 
vants. She had entered her sixth 
year, when an event happened of 
considerable importance to her fu- 
ture interests. ‘This was no other 
than the marriage of her father to a 
lady of some rank, on which occa- 
sion he returned to Longdale Manor 


for the first time since the death of 
his first wife. 

Little Mabel listened eagerly, as 
her attendants, while setting things 
in order for their master’s arrival, 
spoke of the first Lady Earnley, and 
her sad aud early death. 

“Tt seems but yesterday,” said the 
nurse, “that we sat here all watch- 
ing our poor lady’s coffin in this 
very room.” 

“ Ah! it was a sad time indeed,” 
said the other; “but I knew how 
*twould be from the day I saw her 
lying there, with the baby beside 
her. There was something awful in 
her face.” 

“ But what have we here?” and 
she drew forth from the drawer of 
the cabinet she had been cleaning, 
a case containing a small portrait 
on ivory. ‘Come here, Miss Mabel, 
see what I have found!” 

But little Mabel had climbed up 
on the high bed, and hidden her face 
in the pillow where she had heard 
them say her mother’s head had lain. 
When they tried to move her, she 
clung to the pillow with wild and 
passionate cries; and when at last 
they told her of the treasure they 
had found, and persuaded her to 
raise her head, there was a look 
of anguish in her eyes doubly 
grievous in one so young. ‘They 
put her mother’s picture into her 
hand, and her tears burst forth 
afresh as she pressed it to her lips 
and to her heart, crying,—“* Mamma! 
my own mamma! why did you die?” 

The village bells rang loudly when 
Sir William Earnley brought home 
his second wife; and many eyes 
gazed anxiously on the carriage as it 
swept to the manor-house. The 
servants were assembled on the steps, 
and the shrinking Mabel stood be- 
side her nurse. It was remarked 
that Sir William looked many years 
older than when he had left his 
home, and that his face was pale, and 
even sad, as he led his bride into the 
hall. At sight of his little girl he 
started and turned away ; then, as if 
conquering his feelings by a ae 
effort, he lifted her in his arms an 
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coldly kissed her forehead, as he 
said,— 

“ Lady Earnley, this is my daugh- 
ter Mabel.” 

Mabel glanced timidly at her step- 
mother, and met the cold, severe eyes 
fixed upon her; there was nothing 
to hope for from her! Oh, how wil- 
lingly would the child have laid her 
head on her father’s shoulder, and 
poured forth all her artless feelings! 
how dearly she would have loved 
him—she, who had no mother—if he 
had spoken but one kind word, if he 
had but once folded her to his bo- 
som, as she had sometimes dreamt he 
would do! But he placed her on 
her feet again with silent indiffer- 
ence, and she stole away to her 
chamber to gaze upon all that re- 
mained to her of her dead mother, 
and to shed such tears as seldom fall 
from childhood’s eyes. 

About a year after her marriage, 
Lady Earnley presented her husband 
with a son, and this event had an 
important influence on Mabel’s pro- 
spects, as well as on her character. 
She saw her father’s joy, amounting 
to ecstasy, and she intuitively felt 
that she had none to love her. From 
this time she seemed to sink into ab- 
solute insignificance ; and the ne- 
glected, unloved child might have 
fallen into a state of cold and sullen 
indifference, but for her communings 
with her mother's picture. Surely, 
in the influence that treasure exer- 
cised over Mabel, some of the mo- 
ther’s prayers were answered ! 

Years rolled on, and Mabel’s fif- 
teenth birthday was passed. FRe- 
served, dreamy, cold in manner ; in 
self-restraint a woman, in feeling a 
very child; ignorant of the com- 
monest facts, yet versed in strange 
and far-fetched lore; with a vivid 
imagination, and a heart rife with 
suppressed emotions, and innocent of 
all worldly knowledge, she well de- 
served to be an object of the deepest 
interest. 

It happened about this time that 
Sir William Earnley left home for a 
few days with his wife and son ; and 
Mabel’s governess having taken the 
opportunity of giving herself a holi- 
day, the young girl found herself 
free to follow her own inclinations. 
These led her first to the library, 
whence she took one of those vo- 
lumes of chivalry and splendour, in 
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which she delighted, and then she 
wandered away to one of her favour- 
ite haunts in a distant part of the 
park. At length the path led her 
from the deepest shade of the wood, 
and from the stream that had run 
singing merrily beside her all the 
way, to the banks of a pool without 
a ripple on its bosom, half in shadow, 
half in radiant sunshine. There was 
a strip of greenest turf beneath a 
cedar whose branches swept the 
ground for many yards about its 
stem, and there Mabel seated her- 
self, and opening her book, was soon 
lost in ‘Tasso’s glorious vision of the 
Christian warriors before Jerusalem. 

Mabel little suspected that she 
was not alone in that solitude, 
and that there were eyes watching 
with eagerness her every look and 
motion. A young man had for some 
time been concealed in the boughs 
on the opposite side of the pool, 
seeming to hesitate whether or not 
to discover himself. An opportunity 
now offered, and he was not slow to 
take advantage of it. Mabel had 
risen, and was bending over the 
waver to reach a flower that had 
caught her wandering eye. The 
young man rushed forward to offer 
is assistance, and his sudden move- 
ment startling her, she lost her 
footing and fell into the pool. One 
glance at the sunny sky, one thought 
(even then) of her mother’s picture, 
one half-formed prayer for salvation 
in another world, a rushing sound as 
if the wings of the angel of death 
were hurrying towards her, and Ma- 
bel was senseless. But life was not 
extinct ; and when consciousness re- 
turned, she heard a low, earnest 
voice exclaim,— 

“ Thank God, I have saved her !” 

She opened her eyes, and saw, 
bending over her, a strange face, yet 
with an expression fonder, more 
anxious, than she had ever seen on 
any face before. Gradually she re- 
membered all that had happened, 
and raising herself from the arm 
that supported her, thanked the 
stranger for having saved her life at 
the risk, as she said, of his own. He 
listened with apparent delight to her 
words, and, as she turned away to 
attempt to walk home, he said 

ntly,— 

“T fear, Miss Earnley, you over- 
rate your strength. Do not think 
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me presumptuous if I offer you my 
assistance in your walk homewards. 
Pray, do not distress me,” he added, 
as Mabel murmured something about 
troubling and detaining him. “Do 
not distress me by saying more of an 
act that I must ever think the hap- 
piest of my life.” 

He offered his arm as he spoke, 
and Mabel, weak and exhausted, the 
water still dripping from her gar- 
ments, gladly accepted his assistance. 
As they made their way through the 
wood they said little; but more than 
once Mabel’s heart beat at sight of 
the stranger's eyes fixed upon her 
with the same earnest and almost 
teuder look that had greeted her re- 
turn to consciousness. ‘There was 
something so new to the forlorn girl 
in the deferential bearing of the 
stranger, something so sweet in the 
flattery expressed by his manner, 
that Mabel felt strangely sad when 
their walk was ended; and, after a 
gentle pressure of her passive hand, 
he had left her at her father’s door. 

The next morning, after some 
hesitation, she bent her steps again 
to the banks of the pool; and as, 
with a beating heart, she approached 
the scene of her yesterday's adven- 
ture, she saw that the stranger was 
there before her. He started at sight 
of her, and in her confusion, she held 
out her hand, which he raised ten- 
derly yet respectfully to his lips. 

“T ought to apologise for this in- 
trusion,” he said; “ but I could not 
resist my desire to revisit the scene 
of my happiness. Tell me that you 
forgive me!” 

Mabel answered hurriedly, that, 
indebted as she was to him, he had 
no need to ask for forgiveness. Her 
companion then passed to a less agi- 
tating theme: he spoke first of the 
beauty of the wood that surrounded 
them, and of the sunny sky above ; 
then he talked of books, leading 
Mabel to betray her favourite authors, 
and shewing his own intimate know- 
ledge of the poets in whose works 
she most delighted. It was the first 
time Mabel had held intercourse with 
a mind that seemed in unison with 
her own, and her countenance glowed 
with the sense of sympathy, and her 
tongue grew eloquent as she uttered 
thoughts nursed in solitude, and till 
this hour unspoken. Time glided b 
unheeded in converse so delightful, 
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and when at length her companion 
bade her farewell, she returned home 
with an undefined feeling of happi- 
ness such as she had hitherto never 
experienced. 

‘rom that day they met often, as 
if by tacit agreement. It was a joy 
to Mabel to escape from the com- 
panionship of her half-educated go- 
verness, to listen to the conversation 
of her eloquent yet mysterious friend. 
Sometimes they read some chosen 
volume together, sitting beneath the 
cedar, sometimes they wandered 
about the wood; however it might 
be, the time Mabel passed with the 
stranger was the happiest of her ex- 
istence. She had no thought of de- 
ceit, but none cared for her suffi- 
ciently to inquire whither she went; 
and reserve had become so habitual 
to her, that she would never have 
dreamed of volunteering any inform- 
ation as to her actions, under a con- 
viction that all regarded her with 
entire indifference. 

Matters had gone on in this way 
for about two months, at the time 
we have chosen for the opening of 
our story. Mabel had risen early, 
as usual, to pursue her walk by the 
ruined chapel, across the wooden 
bridge, and along the boundary 
stream through the wood to the 
cedar-pool. But as she passed the 
chapel, a well-known voice called 
her by her name, and in another 
moment her mysterious friend stood 
before her. She looked at him with 
surprise, and saw traces of agitation 
on his features, so she suffered him 
to lead her into the chapel, and to 
seat himself beside her on a mossy 
stone, that years ago had fallen from 
the roof, while she tremblingly 
awaited some explanation of his con- 
duct. 

“Mabel Earnley,” he said, with 
emotion, “my dream of joy is over, 
and we must part!” 

Mabel started, and turned pale. 

“Yes, Mabel, we must part for 
years. Will you forget me?” 

“ Never, never!” said Mabel, 
weeping. “'The desolate cannot for- 

et. 
. “ Youare a childin years, Mabel,” 
said the young man, “ but in heart 
and understanding you are more than 
woman. Listen to me, dearest. I have; 
loved you from the moment when 
you lay lifeless in my arms beside 
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that quiet pool, where we have since 
so many blessed hours. I 

now no happiness but in your pre- 
sence ; it is death to me to leave you. 
Mabel! my adored Mabel! tell me, 
can we understand love like this ?” 

Mabel answered not, but her tears 
fell thick and fast. 

“ Mabel,” he continued, “I am 
poor and helpless now, I will return 
to you rich and powerful. Say only 
that you love me, and I shall have 
strength to overcome every obstacle 
in my path.” 

“ What shall I do?” cried Mabel, 
bitterly, at length. “ None have 
cared for me but you, and you de- 
sert me!” 

“Tt must be so, dearest; but we 
shall not be sundered in spirit. I 
will write to you often. My thoughts 
will be with you every day, every 
hour. I shall see you wandering 
where we have been so happy, day 
after day, silent and alone, with none 
to care for you, none to understand 
the depth and beauty of your noble 
spirit. Your books will lose their 
charm, for they will but remind you 
how utterly you are alone, remem- 
bering, as you will do, how we have 
read them together, with the sweet 
summer sun shining in the blue sky 
above us, and the breeze shaking 
sweet music from the cedar boughs, 
and our two hearts, dear, dear Ma- 
bel! thinking the same thoughts, and 
feeling the same emotion:. ’ 

Mabel felt the truth of the pic- 
ture he had drawn, and shuddered 
with dread of that dreary future. 

“Do not forsake me!” she ex- 
claimed, with clasped hands and be- 
seeching eyes. “Do not leave me 
again to my weary solitude. Why 
can we not be as we have been ?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Truly, Mabel, you know nothing 
of the things of this world. I have 
told you I am poor; but I have now 
obtained a situation in a far country, 
where I may acquire wealth and 
credit. When I return you will be 
of age, you will have a right to 
choose for yourself; and, oh, Mabel! 
will you not then reward my deep 
love? Will you not then leave your 
life of melancholy splendour, and 
share my humbler home? Will you 
not be my own—the darling of my 
fireside—the wife of my bosom ?” 

She trembled violently, and he 
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felt her hand grow cold as ice as it 
lay passively in his. He feared he 
had gone too far. 

“ Speak, dear one!” he said, “ give 
me some hope.” 

“ T cannot,” faltered Mabel. “I am 
but a child—I have no right ——” 

He interrupted her. 

“You know, Mabel, I use no idle 
boast when I say I value my life as 
nothing in comparison with yours ; 
and does not such love deserve some 
return? I have startled you, love. 
Your heart is as yet an unknown 
world to you. Let me be your guide 
into its mysteries. Why these bitter 
tears, this cruel sorrow, Mabel, if 
you love me not? Yes, dearest, 
yes! that young heart is mine!” 

Bewildered and stunned, conscious 
of an overwhelming regret at the 
prospect of his departure, Mabel 
thought his words were true; and 
she suffered him to throw his arm 
round her, and pour into her ear 
promises of future happiness, and 
vows of unalterable devotion. After 
a while his voice and manner deep- 
ened into reverential seriousness, and 
he almost whispered,— 

“ Mabel, this place was hallowed 
of old to the service of God ; these 
crumbling walls have re-echoed to 
the solemn voice of prayer ; and that 
which has once been holy is holy for 
ever, even in decay.” 

As he spoke he rose and drew her 
towards the eastern end of the build- 
ing, where still lay the fragments of 
what had once been the altar. 

“ Here,” he continued, “ holy men 
of old vowed themselves to poverty 
and humiliation; hence, day after 
day, and night after night, their ori- 
sons rose to Heaven; and here, when 
death had overtaken them, their 
corpse was laid, before the brethren 
consigned it to its earthly abode. 
And here, Mabel—here, in this holy 
_— will I kneel, with your dear 

and in mine” (and he threw him- 
self on his knees as he spoke, retain- 
ing her hand in his, in spite of her 
efforts to withdraw it), “and here I 
will swear by all I hold most sacred, 
to love none but you, to be faithful 
to you through time, and change, 
and sorrow, and to return, as soon as 
we both are free, to claim you as my 
wife—so help me, God !” 

There was a pause, for Mabel was 
awed and terrified by the solemnity 
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of his words. Her companion turned 
towards her his agitated face, and 
said, in a tone of earnest entreaty, — 

“Can you make me no promise, 
Mabel? Are you so happy that you 
will forget your only friend? Will 
you not bind yourself to one whose 
whole soul is yours? Mabel, my 
Mabel! who will love you when I 
am gone ?” 

She knew not what she did; but 
by a sudden impulse, prompted by 
gratitude and sorrow, A knelt be- 
side him, and repeated after him the 
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vow which he dictated,—binding her- 
self, whenever he should return, to 
become his wife. As the last word 
fell from her lips she sank fainting 
on the turf. He carried her to the 
side of the stream, bathed her tem- 
ples, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her revive. Then (unwilling to 
weaken the effect of the late agitating 
scene), as soon as he saw she was 
sufficiently recovered to walk home, 
he touched her forehead with his 
lips, and disappeared. 


Cuapter II. 


In the midst of the little town of 
Longdale, some three miles from the 
manor-house, stood the residence of 
Mr. John Smith, the attorney. It 
was built of the brightest red bricks, 
its shutters and door were of vivid 
green, and its knocker was of polished 
brass. Every window (and there 
were no less than fourteen in the 
front, for it was a house of some pre- 
tension) had its muslin blind; ex- 
cepting, indeed, the two to the right 
of the door, whose shutters were 
carefully closed, for these were the 
windows of the best room, and the 
light was seldom admitted there, lest 
it should dim the brightness of the 
gaudy chintz and yet more gaudy 
carpet. 

In the morning that witnessed the 

arting of Mabel and her mysterious 
over, Mr. John Smith and his wife 
were seated at breakfast in their ordi- 
nary eating-room. The former was 
a short, yet portly personage, with 
ruddy complexion, bald head, and as 
little expression in his vulgar features 
as could well fall to the lot of any 
human face. His wife was tall and 
dark, with a keen and restless eye, 
and a determined rigidity about the 
mouth that might have betrayed to a 
stranger the love of rule to which 
her husband had been a victim for a 
quarter of a century. While Mr. 
Smith sipped his tea and read his 
favourite newspaper with the utmost 
complacency, his wife’s eyes wandered 
restlessly to the window, and at last 
she said, with impatience,— 

“ You are very amusing, I’m sure, 
Mr. Smith, sitting there smiling over 
your paper. You might have some 
feeling for me to-day, at least.” 

“Indeed, my dear!” replied the 
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husband, meekly, laying aside his 
paper, and pushing up his silver- 
rimmed spectacles ; “ indeed, my dear, 
I am ready to feel whatever you 
please.” 

“Pshaw, Mr. Smith! you know 
Tom leaves us to-day, and surely 
you have some affection for your only 
child.” 

“Certainly, my dear. Where is 
he ?” 

“Taking his usual early walk, I 
suppose.” 

“He has grown wonderfully fond 
of walking, 1 hope he will take as 
kindly to working,” said Mr. Smith, 
with a melancholy attempt at faceti- 
ousness ; then, perceiving no answer- 
ing smile on his wife’s face, he re- 
sumed, more gravely, “I am sure I 
do not begrudge him all that we have 
done for him ; but we have sacrificed 
much for his sake, and it is but fair 
we should look for some return.” 

He spoke the truth, they had sacri- 
ficed much for their only child. 
Father and mother had dwelt, un- 
complainingly, for years in a small 
lodging, that they might afford their 
son an university education, and 
place him on an equality, in point of 
money, with his associates at college. 
They had only moved into their 
present dwelling when the young 
man left Cambridge, and returned to 
them to act as his father’s clerk until 
some situation was found for him 
that might afford a better field for 
the display of his really superior 
abilities. A former acquaintance of 
Mr. Smith's had offered to send the 
young man to the West Indies, to 
take charge of his estates, with a 
salary of 300/. a-year, and the pro- 
posal was thankfully accepted. 
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“T hope Tom will do well in his 
new situation,” said Mrs. Smith, with 
a sigh. 

“ T hope so, my dear.” 

“ At least it is a good beginning, 
and may lead to something better. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Smith ?” 

“Tt is a very good beginning, in- 
deed, my dear,” replied the attorney. 

“Tt’s a hard thing, too, to part with 
one’s only child,” observed the mo- 
ther. 

“ A very hard thing, 
Smith. 

“ Really,” exclaimed the lady, “I 
believe you have no feeling, Mr. 
Smith. If you can only repeat my 
words like a stupid parrot, you had 
better take your paper again !” 

The imperturbable husband read- 
justed his spectacles and resumed his 
paper in silence, while the irate lady 
pushed aside her plate and once more 
glanced anxiously from the window. 
But there was nothing in sight except 
the greengrocer’s cart, waiting at the 
opposite door, the donkey shaking 
his long ears in the sun, while his 
master enjoyed a chat with the cook ; 
so Mrs. Smith turned pettishly away, 
and began to pace up and down the 
room. But her manceuvres failed to 
attract the attention of her husband, 
who continued reading quietly till 
she was provoked to exclaim, burst- 
ing into tears of vexation,— 

*“ Well, indeed, Mr. Smith, it would 
provoke a saint to see you there! 
Any man of common feeling would 
shew some kindness to-day. You 
know my heart is ready to break to 
think of parting with Tom; but I 
believe you would not mind i* I was 
lying dead at your feet, as long as 
you could have that nasty paper!” 

Mr. Smith sighed, and began,— 

“ Indeed, my dear i 

But he was interrupted by an ex- 
clamation from the lady, declaring 
that Tom himself was coming; and, 
in another moment, the door opened, 
and the young man entered,—Tom 
Smith, the attorney's clerk, the lover 
of Mabel Eurnley ! 

Mr. Smith shook hands with his 
son, and soon left the room; for, in 
spite of the seeming coldness of his 
temperament, he had a kind heart, 
and was too full of sorrow at the 
thought of the parting which was to 
take place that day to bear to join in 
conversation. The mother hastily 
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prepared her son’s breakfast, and then 
sat as if awaiting some communication 
from him. 

“Well,” she exclaimed at last, 
* will you not tell me? Is it all 
right ?” 

“All right, mother: I hardly see 
how it could be better.” 

“ You are not married, Tom ?” 

“ Nonsense, mother! your thoughts 
always run too fast. I have bound 
her by a solemn vow to be mine, and 
never to listen to any proposition for 
her marriage with another. She is a 
creature of strange simplicity and 
ignorance of the world, and the cir- 
cumstances under which this vow was 
made will make it as binding as if 
she were indeed my wife.” 

“And when will you claim her 
promise ?” 

“Tt is useless till she is of age. 
She will then, I find, come into the 
possession of considerable property, 
over which her father has no con- 
trol. Besides, that sickly boy has 
no chance of living many years, and, 
though the land is entailed, who 
knows what Sir William may do for 
his only child ?” 

** Nothing risk, nothing have,’ Tom, 
as the proverb says; and that pretty 
girl is worth a venture for her own 
sake; but I confess I should feel 
easier if you were not going out of 
England.” 

“ Ah, mother, you do not know 
Mabel asI do! ‘There is plenty of 
latent energy in her character, and I 
know no one less likely to submit to 
dictation where her affections are 
concerned. Her father has never 
attempted to exercise, or even to gain, 
any influence over her; and, should 
any occasion arrive in which he may 
take it into his head to command, he 
may meet with resistance such as he 
little expects.” 

“And she has really promised to 
be your wife, without knowing who 
or what you are! I can only say 
she must be very daring, or almost 
incredibly simple. And yet,” added 
the proud mother, as her eye dwelt 
on the handsome features of her ssn, 
“T cannot wonder at her conduct 
after all.” 

“She is but a child,” he said, 
rather giving utterance to his own 
thoughts than addressing his auditor ; 
“she is but a child in years; yet a 
true, earnest-hearted child ; unprac- 
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tised in falsehood, and credulous, be- 
cause her own intentions are pure 
and upright; and she dreams not of 
deceit in others. My vagrant taste 
in literature has stood me in good 
stead with her ; and I fear me I shall 
many a time, under a tropical sun, 
sigh for the cool freshness of the 
cedar-pool and the fair face of the 
sweet child, Mabel Earnley !” 

But we will not further betray the 
confidential intercourse of mother and 
son, except to say that Mrs. Smith 
promised to convey her son’s letters 
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to Mabel, without giving the young 
lady the slightest clue by which to 
discover his name or real position in 
society. About mid-day the London 
coach stopped at Mr. Smith’s door, 
and the accomplished heir of the 
family, after a tender parting with 
his parents, took his seat beside the 
coachman, and was whirled rapidly 
from his native place, turning back 
often to gaze upon the receding woods 
of the manor-house, till a fir-clad 
hill shut them from his sight. 


Cuapter ILI. 


Time rolled on, bringing few 
changes to Mabel, till she had near] 
reached her twentieth year. It 1s 
true that her governess had been 
dismissed, and that she was now per- 
mitted to sit in the drawing-room 
with her work or book whenever she 
liked, and required to preside daily 
at the breakfast-table, and take her 
place opposite to her young brother 
atdinner. Sometimes she read aloud 
to Lady Earnley, or set right for her 
the shades of the everlasting piece of 
Berlin work, which seemed the fa- 
vourite occupation of that lady’s life. 
Now and then she tried, by little acts 
of thoughtful attention, to win from 
her father some token of the love 
for which she pined; but here the 
long habit of reserve, induced origin- 
ally by his neglect, was sadly in her 
way. He felt that she had been 
treated unjustly; but many times 
when, gazing on her beautiful face, 
his heart yearned towards her as he 
traced her striking resemblance to 
her mother, the coldness of her man- 
ner chilled and repelled him, and 
his own continued distant and in- 
different as before. Yet he sur- 
rounded her with luxuries and ele- 
gance, desired that she should always 
be handsomely dressed, and was care- 
ful that she should want for nothing 
that money could procure,—she who 
could not see without a pang, per- 
haps of envy, the caresses he lavished 
on his peevish boy. 

The strange episode in Mabel’s life 
connected with the cedar-pool seemed 
to her as a dream, and she had almost 
ceased to think of it at all, though 
there naturally were times in which 
she could not help marvelling as to 
the fate of her former companion. 


She had never received one of the 
letters he had promised to write, 
though, to do him justice, they were 
duly written; but Mr. Smith the 
elder, being a man of considerably 
more penetration than his wife would 
(in his presence, at least) have been 
willing to allow, had got scent of his 
son’s ambitious projects with respect 
to Miss Earnley, and (whether from 
being ashamed of his folly, or from 
an anxiety in which self had some 
concern) he had carefully abstracted 
the said letters on divers occasions 
from packets addressed to Mrs. Smith. 
As the worthy man always insisted 
on perusing her replies, which she 
could only forward through hisinstru- 
mentality, she had no opportunity of 
hinting to her son her surprise at his 
non-fulfilment of the intention he 
had expressed to her, so that the 
credulous Tom supposed that all was 
right, and doubted not that absence 
was but increasing his influene over 
the heart he hesitated not to believe 
his own. 

It was a sunny morning in Feb- 
ruary, the first mild day after a long 
and severe frost. ‘The scene in front 
of the manor-house was a gay and 
brilliant one, for all the scarlet-coated 
gentry and farmers of the neighbour- 
hood were assembling there, in pre- 
paration for a hunt in Sir William’s 
woods. The huntsman looked proudly 
on his nobledogs, and the groom could 
scarcely hold Sir William's impatient 
horse while his master greeted his 
friends, and assisted his son to mount 
the spirited and beautiful pony that 
was to be tried, after long training, 
for the first time that day. The air 
was so soft, that Lady Earnley had 
bidden Mabel follow her to the lawn, 
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where they stood, sometimes exchang- 
ing gay words with the gentlemen, 
and then admiring the proud boy's 
equipment, till the signal was given, 
and the whole train began to move. 
The boy, who had been the foremost 
to ride off, turned back to leave with 
Mabel some directions about a fa- 
vourite dog, and then galloped on to 
rejoin his father, kissing his hand 
gaily as he went. Lady Earnley 
watched him till he was hidden by 
the trees, observing that the pony 
seemed very quiet, and it was a fine 
day for his sport. 

It was about mid-day, and Lady 
Earnley was, as usual, bending over 
her embroidery-frame, while Mabel 
sat with her book on the window- 
seat, enjoying the unseasonably warm 
sunshine, sometimes looking up to 
make a remark to her companion, 
and sometimes letting her eyes dwell 
on the fair landscape that lay stretched 
before her sight. At length, as she 
gazed on the pine-woods that crowned 
the opposite hill, she discerned a 
horseman moving hastily among the 
— stems, and, as she continued 
watching him, she saw him, on emerg- 
ing from the wood, urge his horse 
to its utmost speed in the direction of 
the house. 

“Something has happened!” she 
exclaimed ; “ they aunt never be 
returning so early on a day like this, 
unless sone accident had driven them 
to it.” 

“ Nonsense, Mabel!” returned 
Lady Earnley ; “ you are always full 
of fancies ;” and she continued to 
ply her needle with undiminished 
energy, while Mabel quietly left the 
room to meet the horseman before 
he held any communication with the 
servants. It was Mr. Moreland, one 
of her father’s oldest friends, and one 
who had always treated her with 
especial kindness. Throwing himself 
from his horse as soon as he perceived 
her, he approached with an air of 
much concern, and said hurriedly,— 

“I have bad news for you, my 
dear Miss Earnley. You must order 
a quiet room to be prepared for your 
brother instantly, for he has been 
thrown, and seriously hurt. No 
time must be lost in preparing Lady 
Earnley for the donk, for they are 
bringing his body over the hill now.” 

“ His body!” echoed Mabel. 

“LT should not have said so,” re- 
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sumed Mr. Morland. “ He was in- 
sensible, but there may be life and 
even hope still.” 

Lady Earnley’s helpless anguish 
was even more distressing than Mabel 
had anticipated. Violent hysterical 
fits succeeded each other without in- 
termission ; and, when she partially 
recovered her senses, her reiterated 
commands to be left alone with her 
maid were too peremptory to be dis- 
obeyed. Mabel for a moment hesi- 
tated, and then stole softly to the room 
in which her brother had been already 
laid. It was, in truth, a mournful 
sight that met her eyes there. The 
physician had examined the boy, and 
declared that he had met with a 
severe internal injury, which must 
end his life in a very few hours ; and 
now the poor boy lay, his fair hair 
stained with blood from a wound in 
the head, quite motionless, except 
when some sudden spasm convulsed 
his features. On one side of the bed 
sat his father, his face white and 
rigid, and his eyes intently fixed on 
the ghastly figure of his adored child. 
Mabel was terrified at the change in 
Sir William’s aspect ; her heart bled 
for him, yet she dared not speak a 
word of comfort. The physician 
beckoned her to approach, and whis- 
pered a few words in her ear, then 
yielded to her his place beside the 
dying boy. She took his hand in 
hers, and, from time to time, bathed 
his forehead and lips, but without 
his appearing to notice her attentions. 
Hour after hour rolled heavily on 
without a change, and still Sir Wil- 
liam sat with his stony gaze fixed on 
his idol, and still Mabel continued 
her kindly ministrations. The short 
wintry day closed in, and the evening 
wind moaned among the leafless 
trees; but the heavy curtains were 
lowered to shut out the cold air, and 
the fire was heaped with blazing 
logs. Within the house all was 
still, save now and then a shrill 
scream, in which Mabel recognised 
the voice of the miserable mother. 
Sir William started whenever that 
sound rang through the hushed 
rooms, but he neither spoke nor 
moved. The physician had trans- 
ferred his sttmnlanes to Lady Earnley, 
only looking in occasionally to see if 
the boy were still breathing. 

About midnight, after Mabel had 
once again bathed her brother's fore- 
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head, she bent over him and softly 
kissed his cheek. To her surprise, 
he raised his eyelids and smiled. 

“You are very kind, Mabel,” he 
whispered, “but it’s all right now: 
the pain is gone.” 

The physician had warned her 
that this would be the symptom of 
approaching dissolution; and now, 
as he stood beside her, he made a signal 
that all would soon be over. Mabel 
felt that this soul—this young, pam- 
pered, untaught soul—was about to 
pass into the presence of its Maker, 
and the thought nearly overwhelmed 
her. Once more she bent over the 
bed. 
“ Charlie! dear Charlie!” she whis- 
pered, “shall I pray for you?” and 
when he made no answer, she knelt 
down, and repeated such simple 
prayers as he could understand, 
pouring into them all the fervour 
and devotion of her own trustful 
spirit. When she ceased, he once 
more opened his eyes, and looked 
earnestly upon her. 

“If I am, indeed, going to die, 
Mabel,” he said, “why does not 
mamma come to me? Do go and 
call her!” 

Mabel told him his mother was 
very ill; but he persisted so earnestly 
in his wish to see her, that Mabel and 
the physician left the room to en- 
deavour to bring her. She came; 
but, at the first glimpse of that pale 
and blood-stained face, she fell to the 
ground in strong convulsions, and 
was carried back to her own apart- 
ments. 

“Where is papa?” said Charlie. 
Mabel took courage, and placed his 
hand in her father's. “Now, your 
hand, Mabel,” he continued, as she 
resumed her place on the opposite 
side of his bed. 

“Shall I pray again, Charlie?” 
she asked. 

He smiled his acquiescence, and 
again, tenderly and earnestly, she 
commended his soul to God. Even 
while she prayed, his grasp relaxed, 
a change came over his features, and 
his spirit passed away. The father 
rose, and, having tenderly kissed the 
lips of the dead, walked, with un- 
faltering step, to his study, and shut 
himself in, there to struggle with his 
grief alone. 

The physician, who was a man of 
humane feeling, took Mabel’s hand, 
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death, urging her to take some re- 
pose, and telling her that she must 
on no account go near his patient, 
who was on the very verge of in- 
sanity. Mabel thanked him. 

* But I have still a duty to fulfil,” 
she said, as firmly as she could. 
“ My father “f 

* You are a noble girl, Miss Earn- 
ley. God bless you!” he answered, 
warmly ; and Mabel, who had sorely 
needed some encouragement, passed 
on to her father’s study. Her heart 
beat wildly as she ventured to open 
the door which had hitherto been 
tacitly closed against her; and when 
Sir William turned round angrily to 
demand who had dared invade his 
privacy, she was half tempted to re- 
treat. But she rallied her sinking 
spirits, and, advancing into the room, 
stood before her astonished father. 

“Father, dear father!” she cried, 
“why have you cast me from you? 
Why will you not let me even weep 
with you ir this hour of sorrow? 
For long years you have loaded me 
with gifts, but denied me the far 
more precious boon of your love; 
for long years I have stifled the wish 
that would have led me to your feet 
to implore you to love me as you 
loved him who is taken from us. 
God knows what new sorrows may 
yet hang over you; but, father, you 
are notalone. Despise not the heart 
that loves you. Oh, let us weep to- 
gether !” 

Her very lips were white with 
agitation as she poured forth these 
hurried words; but ere she had 
ceased, she was fondly folded to her 
father’s bosom, and she felt his hot 
tears falling fast upon her brow. 

“My child, my good angel!” he 
murmured at length, “ I have cruelly 
misjudged you! I thought you cold- 
hearted and jealous,— you, whose 
thoughts are pure and holy as hea- 
ven’s own light! God bless you, 
Mabel, for what you have done this 
night! This is a heavy blow, but 
we will help each other to bear it ; 
and I have comfort left, whatever 
happens, while I have you——my own, 
my blessed child!” 

It was a blessed thing to feel the 
barrier of reserve broken down for 
ever, and to lie, cradled like a child, 
in those loving arms, with her head 
pillowed on her father’s bosom. And 
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for him, how deep and precious was 
the consolation he had found; and 
with feelings how unutterably grate- 
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ful did he welcome it in this, the 
hour of his sorest need! 


Cuarter IV. 


It was a glorious day in August, a 
day to be observed with festivity and 
rejoicing, for it was that on which 
Mabel Earnley completed her twenty- 
first year, and her father had insisted 
on giving his poorer tenants a dinner 
on the lawn at noon, while the richer 
ones were to feast at his expense at a 
later hour in the best inn’s best room 
at Longdale. A great change had 
passed over Mabel’s life since the day 
when she stood by the bedside of her 
dying brother. She had become the 
sole object of her father’s affection. 
Lady Earnley, who had held small 
place in his heart, had never re- 
covered the shock of her son’s death, 
but, after struggling for some time 
with severe bodily illness, had sunk 
into a condition of hopeless imbecility. 
The Italian wing of the mansion was 
appropriated to her use, and Mabel 
took care that her garden should 
never want flowers. Her beloved 
Berlin work continued to be the 
solace of her life, and she laboured 
thereat day after day, looking up 
occasionally to remark that she sup- 
posed it would soon be time for 
Charlie to return, and that he looked 
noble on his new pony. 

And so Mabel became the darling 
of her father’s heart, the pride of his 
eyes; her happiness was the end and 
aim of his every thought and deed ; 
and now he was indulging in a secret 
project, which he determined should 
secure the utmost she could even 
desire of earthly felicity. It hap- 
pened that the next heir of Longdale 
(for the landed property of Sir Wil- 
liam was, as Mr. Tom Smith has told 
us, strictly entailed) was young, and 
highly gifted in mind and person. 
Now Sir William had determined 
that this young cousin of his and 
Mabel should love each other; and he 
had accordingly invited him to stay 
at the house on the plea of desiring 
to consult him on business connected 
with the property. It was early in 
June when the young heir made his 
appearance at the manor-house ; the 
middle of August was come, and 
still he said nothing of departing. 

And now Mabel’s birthday had 
arrived. The sun shone out without 


a cloud, and earth was in all the 
glory of its summer prime. Ere 
Mabel had left her chamber, the 
village choristers were singing be- 
neath her window, and a peal of 
bells floated gaily down the valley. 
There were silken flags fluttering in 
the morning breeze; and a huge 
marquee, with many-coloured stream- 
ers, its pillars hidden in wreaths of 
flowers, was pitched on the lawn 
before the house. 

The hour of noon sounded from 
the old clock, and the tenantry sat 
down to the feast spread for them in 
the marquee. The young heiress, 
leaning on her father’s arm, passed 
round the several tables, encouraging 
the bashful, and speaking kindly to 
all; while“her cousin made himself 
actively useful in the distribution of 
the viands. At length, nearly stunned 
by the enthusiasm with which her 
health was drunk, Mabel passed into 
the open air, where her cousin already 
stood, surveying the different mem- 
bers of the aristocracy of Longdale, 
whom curiosity or interest had led to 
the spot. Among the number was 
a young man whom he watched with 
some attention: turning to Sir Wil- 
liam, after awhile, to ask his name— 

“ Oh, that’s young Smith—Tom 
Smith, as they call him!” replied 
Sir William. “He is just come 
home from the West Indies, where 
he has been an estate agent for five 
or six years. They say he’s a clever 
young fellow ; and I know his father, 
who is an attorney at Longdale, 
nearly starved himself that he might 
send his son to Cambridge.” 

“ T thought he was something un- 
common, with his lemon-coloured 
gloves and heroic countenance,” said 
Edward Earnley. “ But, seriously, 
he is a very gentlemanly - looking 
fellow, is he not, Mabel ?” 

But Mabel made no reply, and 
when Edward turned to see if she 
had heard his question, he was aston- 
ished to behold her, her counte- 
nance almost livid with agitation, 
gazing, as if spell-bound, on the very 
person to whom he had called her 
notice. 

“ Mabel, dearest!” he exclaimed, 
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seizing her hand, “all this excite- 
ment is too much for ‘you. You 
must not stay here.” 

But at the sound of his voice her 
colour returned, and she assured him 
it was nothing,—she was quite well 
again. 

“ Will you walk with me, then?” 
heasked. “I have found the sweet- 
est spot my eyes ever beheld, and I 
long to chide you for never having 
taken me to it.” 

Her father urged her to go, and 
the young pair had soon left the 
crowd and the noise far behind them, 
and were wrapt in the bright visions 
belonging to their age and to their 
mutual love. Yet Mabel trembled 
when she found they were turning 
into the woodland path that led to 
the cedar-pool, and she could not 
parry with her usual spirit the play- 
ful attacks of her companion on her 
want of taste in not having guided 
him thither long ago. 

“] will tell you why you never 
came, Mabel,” he said, when they 
stood where the old cedar threw its 
whispering shadow over them, and 
the pool lay in sunny calmness at 
their feet. ‘It was because you felt 
instinctively that this was a fitting 
spot for a tale of love. And now, 
darling, I am here to tell you one!” 

Who shall try to tell out in cold 
words the rapture with which Mabel 
listened to her cousin’s voice, as he 
taught her the secret of her heart, 
and poured forth the confession of 
his own intense love? Who shall 
say how sweet was the happy smile 
—albeit, shining through tears—that 
was on her face, when she turned 
away from the cedar-pool to linger 
again along the woodland path, lean- 
ing on the arm of her betrothed ? 

He led her round among the ruins, 
and, to prolong his happiness, pro- 
posed that, before returning to the 
crowd—now scattered in gay groxps 
about the lawn—they should exa- 
mine the remains of the chapel, 
which they had never visited toge- 
ther. When he turned to call Ma- 
bel’s attention to the beauty of the 
stone tracery about the eastern win- 
dow, he was distressed to see once 
more the look of agitation and alarm 
in her countenance that had startled 
him in the morning. For awhile 
large tears and hysterical sobs were 
her only answers to his anxious in- 
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quiries, as he sat beside her on a 
mossy stone, and made her rest her 
head on his shoulder. Poor Mabel! 
It was the first time she had entered 
those walls since the morning of her 
vow, six years before; and though 
she had succeeded in driving from 
her mind the very recollection of the 
stranger long, long ago; and though 
she well understood now that unfair 
advantage had been taken of her 
neglected position and childish feel- 
ings, and that nothing of love had 
ever mingled with her liking for the 
stranger ; yet, at sight of the ruined 
altar at which she had knelt beside 
him, the words of the vow he had 
dictated returned to her mind with 
fearful distinctness :— 

“ J swear here, before God's altar, 
to receive none other than you as 
my husband; and to become your 
wife whenever you shall claim my 
promise, after I shall be of age! 
And I promise never to reveal this, 
my solemn engagement, to any hu- 
man being whatsoever.” 

Poor Mabel! She would have 
knelt at Edward’s feet and told him 
the whole truth; but she remem- 
bered that her oath bound her to 
secrecy, and she dared not break it. 

*“ T must be alone, Edward,” she 
cried, as soon as she could utter the 
words ; “I must think—I must con- 
sider. My brain is on fire! Oh, 
my God! what will become of me ?” 

He soothed her with fond and gen- 
tle words, which only added to her 
torture. 

“ You are over-excited and fa- 
tigued, dear one!” he said, kindly ; 
“and, perhaps, it was selfish in me 
to wish to win from your lips to-day 
a confession that you loved me. Your 
heart has hardly yet forgotten its old 
solitude, when you were forlorn and 
neglected here, where to-day you are 
honoured like a queen. And yet, 
mine own Mabel, methinks I should 
hardly love you so well but for that 
sweet shyness. It is so dear a joy to 
be the first to whisper words of love 
into your ear, and to see you blush 
at expressions of admiration, such as 
none have ever before dared to utter 
in your presence.” 

She turned upon him a look of 
anguish, and entreated that he would 
spare her. 

“JT do not quite understand you, 
dearest,” he replied ; “ but I see that 
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en need repose, so let us move 
omewards. Only remember that 
we must pass through the crowd, 
and that your father will be alarmed 
if he sees you thus.” 

Mabel was well practised in self- 
control, and by the time they reached 
the lawn all traces of agitation had 
passed from her face, and she could 
even smile when Sir William rallied 
her on the length of her absence 
from the scene of festivity. She re- 
fused to retire to lie down, as Edward 
advised, for, in truth, she dreaded to 
be alone ; and having assured herself 
by a keen though rapid scrutiny that 
the individual she dreaded to see was 
no longer among the crowd, she in- 
terested herself in the games that 
were going forward, rewarding the 
victors with her sweetest smiles. 

The evening was over; it was past 
midnight, and Mabel was alone,— 
obliged, at last, to let her mind dwell 
on the perplexities that surrounded 
her. She held in her hand unopened 
a letter, which her maid said some 

oor woman had brought to the 

ouse during the day, and which 
Mabel had supposed to be a petition 
of some kind ; but, as if struck by a 
sudden thought, she broke the seal, 
and read these words :— 


‘* Mabel Earnley, we have met this 
day,—not as I once hoped we should 
meet after our long separation ; but you 
were not alone, and, therefore, I could 
not address you. I said I would return 
when you were free. I swore to be faith- 
ful to you through time and change, till 
I could claim you as my wife. Mabel, 
my betrothed bride, I am here! You 
are mine in the sight of God ; it is time 
that you give yourself to me in the sight 
of men. Mabel, you must be mine! 
There is an oath registered in Heaven 
which you dare not break. Meet me to- 
morrow, as of old, at the cedar - pool. 
Fear nothing, for even though our mar- 
riage must be secret, they tell me your 
father dotes upon you now, and, there- 
fore, his forgiveness will soon be won. 
Meantime, remember that you are sworn 
to secrecy; that a word of betrayal may 
cause misery and bloodshed. To-morrow 
evening I shall be at our old trysting- 
place. Mabel, my Mabel, I must see 
you there !”’ 


Mabel read every word slowly and 
carefully, then tearing the letter into 
a thousand fragments, she threw 
them on the hearth, placed a lighted 
paper among them, and stood by till 
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all were utterly consumed. Then 
she sat down, buried her face in 
her hands, and tried to collect all the 
powers of her mind to aid her in 
this strange emergency. But she 
tried in vain. Feverish, unquiet 
thoughts rushed across her brain; 
remembrances of the past, visions of 
the future, wild, unreal, and full of 
terror, followed and interrupted each 
other; and she sank, at last, on her 
pillow, ill, and weary, and utterly 
miserable. When her maid entered 
her room the next morning, Mabel 
was already in a high fever; ere 
night she became delirious, and it was 
whispered among those who had seen 
her so lately in all her brilliancy, 
that Mabel Earnley had, probably, 
but a short time to live. 

There was one person who be- 
lieved he understood the secret cause 
of Mabel’s illness, and who, despite 
all his cool and calculating selfish- 
ness, felt some compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience on the occasion. 
This was no other than Mr. Tom 
Smith, who had come to England 
full of hope to win the heiress, and 
found her given, by the voice of the 
whole neighbourhood, to Edward 
Earnley. The sight of the young 
lady herself, and the devoted atten- 
tion of her cousin had nearly extin- 
guished the ambitious views of Mr. 
Tom Smith; yet he determined to 
strike one more vigorous blow, and, 
remembering the simplicity and 
timid gentleness of Mabel as a child, 
he tried to overpower her with the 
letter we have quoted. And now he 
repented what he had done, and es- 
— when he reflected that his 
etter might, in her present state of 
unconsciousness, fall into the hands 
of those who would leave no effort 
untried to discover and punish him. 
His temper became so irascible under 
the influence of these anxieties, that 
even Mr. Smith’s quiet temperament 
was roused to passion; and he de- 
clared he could no longer endure his 
son’s insolence, while between the 
more excitable mother and her once 
darling son there was a decided 
breach. So, one sunny day, Mr. 
Tom Smith once more packed his 

ortmanteau, and departed for a tour 
in the manufacturing districts, with 
a view to the compilation of an en- 
lightened work, with which he trusted 
hereafter to astonish the world. As 
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to the affairs of his heart, he thought 
it best to let things take their course, 
and, at any rate, he was disposed to 
run no more risks for the present. 

Time passed on, and Mabel’s fever 
abated, and gradually her mind re- 
covered its equilibrium, and she was 
pronounced out of danger. As ber 
strength returned, she was carried 
daily to her little boudoir, where Ed- 
ward Earnley read to her, or sat si- 
lently holding her hand, when she 
was too weak to bear even his voice. 
He was disappointed to find that her 
gaiety did not return with her 
strength, and that all his exertions 
to rouse her to cheerfulness were in 
vain. 

One morning as she lay near the 
window, propped on cushions, sad 
and abstracted as usual, her attention 
was suddenly aroused by a conversa- 
tion passing between Edward and 
Sir William. 

“What a shocking story this is 
about young Smith!” said Edward. 
“Ts it really the identical hero of the 
lemon-coloured gloves, whose gen- 
tlemanly looks attracted our atten- 
tion on Mabel’s birthday ?” 

“Yes, it is indeed,” replied Sir 
William. “I sent to Longdale this 
morning, and I find the story is per- 
fectly true. Poor old Smith is 
doubly miserable, because he parted 
with his son in some anger.” 

“ What is all this, Edward?” 
asked Mabel, with kindling cheek. 
“ What is the accident you talk of? 
Tell me! quick! quick!” 

“Only, Mabel, that Mr. Tom 
Smith has been unfortunate enough 
to meet his death on the railroad. 
Here is a paper with the details. But 
what makes you so much interested 
about it 2” he said, astonished at the 
eagerness with which Mabel seized 
the paper, and perused the passage 
he pointed out to her. 

“ And is it true, quite true?” she 
exclaimed, turning to her father. 
“You are sure he is really dead? 
There is no mistake about the per- 
son ?” 

“No, my love, there can be no 
doubt; for his father has identified 
the body !” 

Mabel clasped her hands over her 
eyes, and said, with strong emotion,— 

“God forgive me, if something 
that is not regret mingles with my 
horror at his fearful death !” 
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After a silence, she looked round 
on her astonished hearers. 

“TI know you think me delirious 
again, but 1 can explain all— ail, 
now. Dear father, will you leave 
me alone with Edward? I have 
much to say, much to confess; and 
I have not courage to do it before 
you both.” 

Sir William, bewildered, and some- 
what alarmed, complied with her 
request ; and then Mabel told unfal- 
teringly the whole tale of her ac- 
quaintance with Tom Smith, and 
repeated word for word the letter 
which had been the immediate cause 
of her illness. When she had ended, 
she raised her downcast eyes to read 
in Edward's countenance the effect 
of her disclosures. The tightly set 
teeth and knitted brow frightened 
her, and she laid her hand timidly 
on his arm. Then his rage burst 
forth, but it was not against her that 
it was directed. 

“The villain! the cowardly vil- 
lain! To think, my Mabel, how 
nearly your life has been sacrificed 
to his base P 

Mabel laid her hand on his mouth, 
saying, gently,— 

“ Let us not speak harshly of the 
dead, Edward. Tet us not think of 
him whom, from my soul, I have 
forgiven. ‘Tell me that I am blame- 
less in your eyes! Tell me that you 
do not love me less because another 
has dared speak to me of love and 
admiration, long ago, when I was 
but a child !” 

We should be disposed to think 
but meanly of the heart that could 
not guess at Edward’s answer, or 
picture the happiness that followed 
it. And it needs not to say that Ma- 
bel’s health was soon re-established, 
and that, when ere many weeks had 
passed. Sir William gave away his 
beloved daughter at the altar to 
Edward Earnley, there was rejoicing 
throughout the neighbourhood for 
miles around. Poor Mrs. Smith, in- 
deed, hinted mysteriously at former 
engagements, and fickle dispositions ; 
but people knew how great had been 
her pride in her son, and they for- 
gave her spiteful inuendoes in con- 
sideration of the sorrow she had en- 
dured. 

Mabel Earnley is still the joy of 
her father’s home, and her children 
are the amusement of his declining age. 
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Lady Earnley has passed into an- 
other world. Her last words, when 
for a time the light of reason, so 
long mysteriously eclipsed, was re- 
stored to her, were full of gratitude 
and love to the gentle being whose 
childhood she had neglected, but who 
had never neglected her in her hours 
of helplessness. We will but quote a 
speech of Mabel’s to her husband on 
the last return of her birthday, and 
then bid her farewell. He had re- 
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minded her of the day on which 
they first wandered to the cedar- 
pool. 

“Those were indeed sweet pro- 
mises that you made me then, Ed- 
ward,” said Mabel; “but you have 
more than realised them. Life with 
you has been even more lovely than 
it seemed, as we looked forward to it 
through the rosy haze of our love- 
dream.” 





THE CARLOVINGIEN ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Ir is as little creditable to the critical 
taste as it is to the literary honesty 
of our time,—a time when romantic 
fiction not merely flourishes more than 
any other species of literature, but, po- 
pularly speaking, eclipses and devours 
them all,—that those remarkable 
and beautiful productions from which 
this class of modern literature took its 
rise, and which surpass and outshine 
it as much in point of artistical merit 
as they do in popular interest, should 
be as absolutely unknown to the po- 

ular mind of England, and even of 
Siaue, to which they belong, as if 
they had never existed, or as if they 
possessed none of that vitality which 
enables such creations to survive 
the hour of their birth. 

The Carlovingien Romances — as 
they have been improperly designated 
in France, for they appertain to a 
period long posterior to that in which 
Charlemagne flourished—are to the 
romantic fictions of all subsequent 
times what the /liad and the Odyssey 
are to all existing narrative poetry. 
They are the fountain-head, whence 
have issued forth, not one stream, 
but all the streams that combine to 
form that great river which, fer- 
tilising age after age, still continues 
to pour its waters downwards, and 
will flow on so long as the world 
endures, or the men who possess it 
retain the imaginative faculty, and 
care to exercise it. Or to change 
our simile to one still more fitting. 

The romances of the middle ages 
—call them by what name we may— 
may be likened to so many mines and 
quarries, from which we moderns have 
drawn the bright jewels, the precious 
metals, and the enduring marble, 
that give value to our elaborate lite- 


rary fabrics; nearly all that the ar 
chitects themselves have supplied to 
the several buildings being the neatly 
moulded bricks and the smooth stucco 
that form the outer walls, the cle- 
verly contrived and nicely chiselled 
wood-work of the floors and cham- 
bers, the painted ceilings, the gilded 
mouldings, the frippery hangings, 
the lackered ornaments, and (more 
notably than any thing else) the 
innumerable items of showy but su- 
perfluous or useless furniture—the 
buhl and marqueterie— which con- 
stitute at once the boast and the bane 
of our modern intellectual dwelling- 
places. 

In a word, and dropping metaphor 
entirely, it 1s not going too far to 
say, that nearly all the passion and 
poetry, the depth, the energy, the 
truth, the purity, the moral beauty, 
that give vitality and intellectual 
worth to the productions of our 
modern romancers, found their pro- 
totypes in these unknown or u:s- 
timated romances of the tweiith and 
thirteenth centuries; and that, too, 
under a form which is level to the 
most ordinary capacity,—as well it 
may be, since they were constructed 
by consummate artists with an ex- 
press view to such capacity, the 
romances in question having been 
composed for the sole purpose of 
being read or recited to large or small 
assemblies of all classes. 

This latter fact may be considered 
as a sufficient explanation of what 
are hastily and superficially regarded 
as the critical errors in these re- 
markable productions, namely, their 
extreme prolixity ; the innumerable, 
minute, and (in themselves) trivial 
details, which overlay them; their 
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numerous repetitions; and the want 
of method and coherence which pre- 
vails in their several plans, and in 
the modes of putting them together. 

If there is, formally speaking, no 
unity and consistency in the Car- 
lovingien Romances as wholes, it is 
because they were never intended to 
be regarded as such; and if they are 
overlaid with innumerable insigni- 
ficant points of detail, which the cul- 
tivated and fastidious taste of the 
modern reader would fain miss, it is 
because they were composed not only 
when no cultivated readers existed to 
appreciate them, but when no readers 
existed at all. 

Further: the romances of the 
middle ages were, in every case, 
“founded on fact ;” and their foun- 
dation was naturally regarded as, in 
some respects, communicating its 
character of truth to the superstruc- 
ture which it supported. Indeed, 
the most minute of the details into 
which they enter are, for the most 
part, as true in themselves, whatever 
may be the case with respect to their 
relations, as are the leading events out 
of which the general narrative grows. 
For it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the romancers and trvuvéres of 
the period in question do any thing 
more in their narratives, or any thing 
less, than reflect the actual features of 
that period. They do this as ex- 
actly and severely as does the 
daguerreotype of our own day. And, 
which is still more worthy of note, 
they are the only painters of the 
time who do so. ‘Their romances 
are the only true history; the 
pretended “ History” that has been 
drawn from them, or rather de- 
vised out of them, is pure romance 
—romance in the vulgar sense of the 
term. Witness, for instance, the his- 
torical character of the great Charle- 
magne himself—the impression, we 
mean, which historians have created 
for him on the popular mind—as 
compared with that which these ro- 
mancers assign to him. In the for- 
mer case, he is a hero in the true 
“romantic” sense of the phrase; if 
not exactly a “ faultless monster,” at 
all events a being whose actual good 
qualities are “monstered” in size, 
multiplied in number, and linked 
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together in such a fashion as hu- 
man nature repudiates. Whereas, 
in the various portraits of Charle- 
magne which the romancers have 
given us, he is represented as a mere 
man, with all the passions, weak- 
nesses, inconsistencies, and littleness- 
es, of any of the other “ great” kings 
that have since ruled over this same 
country,—a sort of semi-barbarous 
Napoleon, or Louis Quatorze. 

Perhaps the reader may be well 
pleased to see with his own eyes how 
this contrariety is produced ; and as 
we happen to have beside us an un- 
published romance, in which the hero 
of the iron crown plays a conspicuous 
part, we shall proceed to illustrate 
our theory by giving him an account 
of it. The romance in question is 
called Aymery de Narbonne, and runs 
thus : — 

Charlemagne —“ the emperor of 
the florid beard,” as the bard calls 
him—is returning home from Spain, 
after the battle of Roncesvalles, in 
deep dudgeon at the loss of his ne- 
phew Roland, twelve of his peers, 
and all the rear-guard of his hitherto 
victoriousarmy. Heis grieved even to 
tears; and his Syrian steed grieves with 
him, till he fait chaire marrie ; which 
may be rendered, “ till his coat stares 
with vexation.” But the cause of 
Charles's grief is not the loss of the 
battle, nor even of his nephew, his 

2ers, and the flower of his army ; 
be weeps to think that his defeat 
will be told in story for centuries after 
his death. 

He proceeds, however, to climb 
the Pyrenees, until he reaches their 
summit ; when, suddenly, on looking 
furth over the plain which stretches 
below, he beholds, towards the right, 
a great and beautiful city crowning a 
lofty hill. It is surrounded on all 
sides by walls, and guarded ——— 
towers, one of which, loftier than the 
rest, and in the centre of the city, is 
of such elaborate workmanship, that 
“it would take a man a long sum- 
mer’s day to describe it.” On each 
of these thirty towers there is a great 
machine, ready to discharge innume- 
rable arrows in the direction in which 
it points; and on the summit of the 
great central tower there is a vast 
carbuncle,* more dazzling to behold 


* Doubtless a phare, which, from those points coming within the angle of 
reflection, would shew still more brilliantly in the sunshine than when lighted. 
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than the sun, and which the eye can 
scarcely bear to rest upon at six 
leagues’ distance. On the left shine 
the sands of the sea, whose waves 
permit great vessels to anchor close 
to the city. 

As he gazes on this proud spec- 
tacle, the heart of Charlemagne leaps 
within him, and he calls for the Duc 
de Naymes, one of his wisest coun- 
cillors and bravest soldiers, and ad- 
dresses him thus,— 

“ Beau Sire* Naymes, what city 
is that? Whatever it be,” he adds, 
without waiting for an answer, “ he 
to whom it belongs may boast of 
possessing a city which the world 
cannot parallel. By St. Denis, I'll 
have vengeance for my late defeat! 
Those among you who desire to re- 
turn to your homes in France, must 
pass thither through the gates of 

yonder city ; for I swear to you that, 
ye I stay Sees for twice seven years, 
I will not look upon France till I 
have conquered that place!” + 

The good Duc de Nay mes, who 
has, during his two years’ absence in 
Spain, grown a little home-sick, 
frankly confesses that this declara- 
tion of the emperor both astonishes 
and confounds him. 

“If you are determined, sire,” he 
declares, “to take that city, it will 
cost you dear ; 
another so strong in the whole world. 
It is garrisoned, moreover, by twenty 
thousand Turks, all doubly armed 
and accoutred. Your soldiers, too, 
are so exhausted by their late la- 
bours, that not one of them is a 
match for a woman.” 

After enumerating many other 
good and sufficient reasons for de- 
sisting from the proposed enterprise, 
the duke candidly confesses that he 
for one would much rather return as 
fast as possible to his good dukedom 
of Bavaria. 

But the great emperor is not so 
easily to be put off. 

“ Beau sire duc,” he replies, * it 


* Sire, or sir, 


the words ; 
pure nonsense. 
words. 


for I do not know of 


was at this period, and for centuries after, the most dignified and 
honourable of titles, yet one that every ‘‘ gentleman ’’ could claim equally with the 
monarch himself. 

+ It can scarcely be necessary to apprise the reader, that in rendering into modern 
English these passages from the old Frc ach of six hundred years ago, we endeavour 
to give the sense, tone, and spirit of the original, rather than the literal meaning of 
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is of no use talking. By God's faith, 
I swear to you that I will not enter 
France till I have conquered that 
city !” 

“ Sire,” replies Naymes, trying 
another tack, “ ayez piiié de votre 
baronage, who are already half-dead 
with fatigue! Besides, the fact is 
you cannot take the city; for the 
wily Saracens, who defend it, have 
cut three different subterranean pas- 
sages, one of which extends all the 
way to Toulouse, another to Sara- 
gossa, and the third the Lord knows 
where; and if you were to besiege it 
till doomsday, they would thus be 
able to obtain succours.” 

This draught of the long bow is 
too much for the emperor, and, not- 
withstanding his late grief, he bursts 
out into a fit of laughter. 

“ Pardieu, Sire Naymes,” he 
cries, “ you are a capital hand at 
hatching up a story ! If you were a 
little younger, we'd make a juggler 
of you. But what is the name of 
this city ? 

“ Narbonne, sire.” 

“ And an excellent name, too,” 
cries Charlemagne, who has by this 
time recovered his temper and his 
bonhomie; “a name of great re- 
nown, and the better worthy the ac- 
ceptance of one of my warriors.” 

The emperor then calls by turns on 
each of his barons to undertake the 
conduct of the siege, and each in turn 
refuses, on one pretext or another ; 
till at last Charlemagne grows angry, 
and in a paroxysm of grief and vex- 
ation, rising upright in his stirrups, 
and lifting his eyes to heaven, he 
calls passionately upon the spirits of 
his two lost relatives, Roland and 
Olivier, who, he declares, had they 
been alive, would have taken Nar- 
bonne out of hand. He then tells 
his barons that they may all (and he 
enumerates the whole lot of them) 
go about their business as soon as 
they like, but that he, for his part, will 
stay where he is, and lay siege to 


since any attempt at the latter would, in three cases out of four, result in 
In fact, we seek to give equivalent phrases rather than equivalent 
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the city; and that if any body asks 
them where the Emperor is to be 
found, they may reply that they 
abandoned him at the siege of Nar- 
bonne. 

“ Remember, too,” he adds, “ that 
if any of you require my advice or 
assistance in the settlement of your 
disputes, you must seek me here; 
for I will not stir a step till I have 
taken the place.” 

While the recusant barons are 
grumbling at the rebuff of the em- 
eror, and casting on each other 
ooks of mingled surprise and re- 
gret at the unmoved determina- 
tion of their great chief to do the 
work in question without their aid, 
a young man advances from out 
the crowd of esquires and gentle- 
men who had witnessed the scene 
above described, and first gazing 
modestly round at the baronage, as if 
asking leave to speak in so august a 
presence, approaches close to the 
emperor, and, without giving him 
time to put a question, addresses him 
thus,— 

“God preserve the King of St. 
Denis, and all his noble barons! I 
come to solicit of your majesty that 
which all these noble peers have re- 
fused to accept—yonder city of Nar- 
bonne and its dependencies !” 

What a noble confidence is here, 
no less in the emperor than in him- 
self! He wills to do the thing, and, 
lo, it is done! Such is the stuff of 
which heroes are made, whether the 
time be that of Charlemagne or 
Charles Dix. And so the shrewd 
emperor evidently thinks, as we shall 
see presently. ‘he barons are, of 
course, “struck all of a heap ;” and 
even Charlemagne himself remains 
silent for several minutes. He then 
simply asks the young gentleman's 
name. 

“TI am called Aymery,” is the re- 
py: “I am nephew to Gerard de 

fienne. At present, my lands might 
be covered by a crown-piece. But, 
please God, I mean to conquer some 
before long!” 

“ Well, my little Aymery” (Ay- 
merillot), cries the delighted emperor, 
“vou shall henceforth bear the name 
of Aymery de Narbonne. Take the 
city, and it is yours.” 


There is something truly noble 
and Homeric in this opening scene of 
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the romance of Aymery de Narbonne. 
The mighty emperor, his barons, and 
his army, arrested suddenly on the 
summit of the Pyrenees; the great 
and beautiful city, the sight of which 
has stopped them, reposing in the 
distance, unconscious of the destiny 
that is awaiting upon her; the 
best chivalry of Europe shrinking 
from its implied duty to its great 
leader, and, therefore, abashed and 
abased in his presence by a mere 
youth; this goes beyond an Homer 
himself! It carries us back to the 
times of Saul, and to David’s combat 
with the Philistine. 

And yet the whole object of this 
great scene is but introductory to the 
business of the romance, and in- 
tended only to put the hero on the 
proper heroic footing with the reader. 

Let us take another scene, in a 
totally different style, but equally 
noble and chivalresque. Aymery 
having, of course, taken Narbonne, 
and Charlemagne returned to his 
good city of Paris,—the former 
hears reports from pilgrims of the 
wondrous beauty of a certain prin- 
cess named Ermenjart, daughter 
ofa Saracen king, whose domains are 
situated in Lombardy, falls in love 
with her from the description, and 
sends an embassy to her father to 
demand her hand. ‘“‘ Demand” is 
the word; for he instructs the nu- 
merous barons who compose the em- 
bassy, that, in the event of the lady’s 
hand being refused, they are to bring 
her back with them, bongré, malgré, 
to Narbonne; having first duly 
sacked her father’s capital! Of 
course they fight their way to Pavia 
(for it seems to have been the fashion 
of those days to proceed on a diplo- 
matic mission la lance au poing), 
and entering the city in a brilliant 
cortege, ask an audience of the Saracen 
king, and immediately obtain it. 

“It was the finest weather in the 
world,” the trouvére tells us, and 
the barons of Aymery de Narbonne 
advanced in a magnificent cavalcade 
to the royal palace, their horses co- 
vered with housings of silver and 
gold, and the riders’ mantles rich 
with ermine, and glittering with pre- 
cious stones. Arrived at the entrance, 
they dismount, and are conducted into 
the great paved saloon, where the 
king, his daughter, and the court are 
standing to receive them. After the 
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pao salutations on either side the 
ing sits down, and the whole court 
follows his example. But lo! it then 
appears that there are no seats pro- 
vided for the gentlemen of the em- 
bassy ! 

The slight is evidently fait expres. 
But the barons know the duties of 
their office too well to notice this 
affront, especially in the presence of 
a lady, and she their future mistress ; 
for they have made up their minds 
that she shall be so! Accordingly, 
at a sign from their leader each takes 
off his superb jewelled and ermined 
cloak, folds it up, places it on the 
ground, and sits down upon it. The 
audience then proceeds in due course, 
it concludes in an apparently satis- 
factory manner, and the ambassadors 
rise up and depart, leaving all their 
cloaks behind them. 

The court is not a little surprised 
at this universal defect of memory 
on the part of the embassy, and the 
king calls his master of the ceremo- 
nies, and bids him go and remind 
the ambassadors of their forgetful- 
ness. 

“Go and tell your emperor,” re- 
lies the chief of the embassy, in a 
oud voice, “ that the ambassadors of 

the king our master are not in the 
habit of carrying about their seats 
with them.” 

There is nothing nobler or more 
chivalresque than this in history or 
in fiction. What is Raleigh’s cloak 
to this ? 

Here is another trait of a similar 
kind. Two brothers, of high lineage 
but broken fortunes, leave their pa- 
ternal home at Montglave, and with 
the consent of their aged father go 
to seek their fortunes in the military 
service of Charlemagne. On their 
arrival at Paris the emperor has left 
that city for Rheims, whither they 
follow him; their wardrobe by this 
time being any thing but in point de 
vice trim. Knowing nobody about 
the emperor through whom to ob- 
tain an introduction, they, one morn- 
ing, follow him to the chapel, 
where he has gone to hear mass; 
and one of them is on the point of 
entering, when the porter who is 
stationed outside shuts the door in 
his face, and, not content with that 
affront, begs to inquire how he sup- 
poses that a man dressed in an old 
grey doublet like this can think of 
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entering a place where there are 
lords and barons covered with silver 
and gold ? 

“(God's malison upon you!” cries 
Rainier de Montglave: “do you 
think the heart of a man dwells in 
his clothes ? It is in his belly, where 
God placed it.” And so saying, he 
upsets the porter, kicks open the 
door with his foot, and enters. 

Here again is a reply in all re- 
spects a match for that noble one of 
our own Ben Jonson to the sneer of 
the lord who taxed him with living in 
an alley. “Tell him his soul lives in 
an alley,” said Ben to the tale- 
bearer. 

The scene which immediately fol- 
lows the above trait of character, and 
arises out of it, is too full of cha- 
racteristic points and features to be 
wholly omitted, though we can only 
afford room for a description of part 
of it. Charlemagne hears the fracas, 
and naturally flies into a passion— 
much more naturally, in fact, than 
history could venture to represent 
him as doing; which is what we 
wished to point attention to in 
saying, that the romancers of the 
middle ages are more faithful chro- 
niclers than those who profess to be 
chroniclers only. 

“ Karles au fier visage a oi la 
querelle,” says the text. “By St. 
Denis!” he cries, “ I should like to 
know who it is that ventures to 
break open my doors, and knock 
down my servants! Let him be seized, 
and we’ll do justice upon him incon- 
tinently.” 

“The culprit stands before you, 
sire,” says Rainier, submissively. 

He then proceeds to recount the 
cause of the quarrel, and very can- 
didly submits to the emperor whe- 
ther the Auissier, instead of twitting 
him with his poor attire, had not 
better have inquired first who and 
what he was, seeing that a man's 
lineage is likely to tell more truth 
of him than his clothes; and he 
adds, that he had always been taught 
to believe that a court was a place 
where one might look to meet with 
courtesy at least. 

“By St. Leger! the youth is in 
the right,” exclaims one of the ba- 
rons who are about Charlemagne. 
“ Pray, pardon him, beau sire!” And 
others join in the request. 

The hero, Charlemagne, is as easily 
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appeased as he is put into a passion, 
whatever may have been the case 
with the historical character of that 
name. Mark, too, with what a per- 
fect sense of independence the cour- 
tiers differ in opinion, point blank, 
from their master. 

Charles listens to their prayer, and 
begs to know who the young gentle- 
man is; and on learning his high 
lineage, the low condition of his ex- 
chequer, and the object of his visit to 
Rheims—namely, to ask military ser- 
vice under the emperor—Charles re- 
plies, that he has no present occasion 
for his services, but orders him and 
his brother Gerard (who has accom- 
panied Rainier) a handsome equip- 
ment, and a good round sum of 
money; and desires them to return 
at once to their own country, and 
not forget when there to speak well 
of the generosity of the emperor. 

The only answer Rainier makes to 
this handsome harangue, is to turn 
to his brother and bid him go and 
saddle their horses. He adds, still 
addressing himself to his brother,— 
“ What occasion have we for money, 
considering that we are not mer- 
chants? For my part, if I had all 
this palace full, I swear by the blessed 
St. Didier that I would not keep a 
bezant of it, but give it all away to 
the priests and the poor! Come, 
brother, as the great emperor will 
not accept our services, let us go and 
offer them to some other chief who 
will.” 

The emperor now, at the in- 
stance of his barons, who, in fact, 
seem to do just what they like with 
him (a truer account of the matter, 
it may be, than that of the histo- 
rians), consents to receive the two 
brothers into his service; and their 
installation, the description of which 
immediately follows, presents a pic- 
ture of the domestic manners of the 
thirteenth century, as true, probably, 
in its details as an interior of Teniers, 
yet as ideal in its general effect as 
one of Nicholas Poussin. We have no 
room to quote it, crowded though it 
be with points of antiquarian inter- 
est and curiosity. 


Returning to the general character 
of these romances, we may remark, 
that though, as we have said, they 
cannot lay claim to the title of Carlo- 
vingien, in the seuse in which the 
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epithet will be ordinarily understood, 
they are, perhaps, well and fitly so 
called, inasmuch as they all find 
their origin in the deeds of that 
mighty warrior, they all draw their 
spirit from the pervading tone of his 
mind, the spirit of adventure,—a 
spirit that has done more for us 
pigmy and _ pettifogging moderns 
than all our boasted civilisation, and 
which boast we never could have 
made but for those indispensable pre- 
cursors to all civilisation, the mutual 
acquaintance of people widely re- 
moved from one another, and in- 
tercourse established between them. 
This brilliant vagabond, a la barbe 
griffaigne, as the trouveres term 
him, though he did not exactly 
(as they represent him to have 
done) pass fifty years of his life in 
galloping backwards and forwards 
from the Rhine to the Vistula, and 
from the Pyrenees to Jerusalem, did, 
in point of practical effect, do all 
that they relate of him; and, which 
is of infinitely more importance, he 
set all the rest of the rulers of the 
world upon doing the like—his con- 
temporaries, under his own immedi- 
ate influence, example, and guidance; 
and those of the next two centuries, 
by the spirit which he infused into 
the popular mind of Europe. The 
Pepins le bref, Louises le Débon- 
naires, Charles Martels, Charles la 
Chauve, &c., and even the Williams 
of Normandy, the Coeurs de Lion, 
&c., were but off-breaks and emana- 
tions of that great central sun of the 
Carlovingien system—planets revolv- 
ing round him, each in its sphere, 
and receiving their light and motion, 
and all the spirit of heroic life that 
was in them, from his exhaustless 
fount of inspiration ; all gravitating 
towards him, and all, some day or 
other, to be lost in his all-absorbing 
light—as, indeed, nine-tenths of them 
already are. 

The mere Spirit of Adventure, 
however, potent as it is when it once 
takes possession of the mind of a 
man or of an age, was not enough to 
bring about those vast and vital 
changes and ameliorations in the 
condition of mankind, which, it is 
scarcely too much to say, had their 
proximate spring in the deeds and 
the reign of Charlemagne. The spirit 
of Rs1ticion alone was capable of 
working thus far towards its solution 
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that mighty problem—the ultimate 
destiny of man. And that Spirit (as 
it ever does when needed), came—in 
the form of Peter the Hermit. The 
Crusades were the creation of Charle- 
magne, speaking in a human sense, 
for he first set the example of them ; 
but the voice of God alone, speaking 
through the lips of his inspired mi- 
nister, was capable of rousing the 
heart and wal of Europe as of one 
man, and causing them to point in 
one direction, and beat with one 
thought, until the mighty object of 
the inspiration was accomplished— 
that of fixing the rpra of the Christ- 
ian Faith on a foundation from which 
nothing but a new deluge can re- 
move it. 

But these considerations, if in- 
dulged in further, would lead us 
from the purpose we have in view, 
which is merely that of shewing that 
Charlemagne, if he is not the source 
of all modern civilisation, is at all 
events the origin of many of those 
noble and beautiful aids and orna- 
ments to it which exist in the poets 
and poetry of the middle ages; and 
that, though by the intervention of 
these latter, Charlemagne has be- 
come a sort of fabulous and mytho- 
logical personage, yet at the same 
time it is from the records which they 
have handed down, that the true cha- 
racter, and a large number of the true 
details, of his “ Life and Times,” and 
of the rulers and times which suc- 
ceeded him, can alone be gathered. 

The truth, probably is, that in his 
own times, Charlemagne was not 
regarded with much more awe 
and reverence, than attended the 
only one of his successors whose 
fame has reached a similar height. 
The petit caporal was, probably, at 
least, as great a man in the eyes of 
his soldiers and his people, as ever 
was the original wearer of the Iron 
Crown; and, probably, a much greater 
one in his own; for personal vanity 
is a weed of modern growth—a crea- 
ture of that pseudo-civilisation which 
is the natural precursor of the true. 
Indeed, as some of our extracts have 
already tended to shew, Charlemagne 
seems to have been not merely the 
creature and sport of his own pas- 
sions, but of those of his dependants 
and followers who were immediately 
about his person. His will, it is true, 
was law; but the law was modified, 
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moulded, and coloured, and not sel- 
dom altogether changed or abrogated, 
by the multiplied wills of his barons 
and peers, who spake the vox populi of 
his court and government. We have 
already seen, that all his entreaties 
could not prevail upon any one of 
his whole burenage to undertake the 
seige of Narbonne; and this merely 
because they were tired of their 
Spanish campaign, and wanted a ho- 
liday with their wives and children. 

Such, the reader may safely be- 
lieve, was the true character of the 
great conqueror of Witikind. Wil- 
ful to a pitch of heroism when he 
had once taken a thing into his head, 
nothing seemed impossible to him, 
and few things were so, because his 
wilfulness ripened into heroism ; but 
in matters of minor moment, which 
did not obstruct his fixed resolves, 
he was easy as a child, and variable 
as a woman. 

In excuse for the historians, such 
as they are, who have pretended to 
record the actions of Charlemagne, 
it may be alleged that even the ear- 
liest of them, the monk of St. Gale, 
lived seventy or eighty years after 
the reign of the Great Emperor ; 
that he avowedly received his facts 
from the lips of one of his most 
devoted followers, who had person- 
ally partaken in the great actions he 
related ; and that, above all, in the 
period between Charlemagne’s death 
and the date of the monk’s chronicle, 
the popular imagination regarding 
the prowess of the hero and his 
deeds had been excited to such 
a pitch by the ordinary song- 
writers, legend-spinners, and pro- 
fessional conteurs of the time, that 
nothing of ordinary or natural di- 
mensions would have satisfied its 
cravings; no actual portrait painted 
from the life would have answered 
to the gigantic and distorted figure 
which these Fuselis of their day had 
painted upon the popular mind, and 
even hung up over their hearths and 
altars as an object of popular wor- 
ship. 

As the pseudo-poets, the false pro- 
phets of their time, had created the 
false, and, therefore, mischievous ef- 
figy of a great man, it became doubly 
the duty of the true ones to set the 
matter right; and they seem to have 
made a conscience of fulfilling their 


mission—purposely, perhaps, going @ 
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little beyond the truth, in the direc- 
tion opposite to that in which their 
predecessors had wilfully erred for 
the sake of producing an “ effect” on 
the popular mind. For it is to be 
observed, that though Charlemagne 
shines throughout their poems as the 
presiding soul and directing spirit of 
all that is done, he does very little 
himself. He is a great warrior, less 
in the Homeric than in the modern 
sense of the phrase. Like Napoleon 
and Wellington respectively, he gets 
all the glory (and, probably, like 
them, he in one sense deserves it) ; 
but he does very little of the work. 
And when this is the case, the popu- 
lar mind is very apt to regard the 
—— so raised up before it as a sort 
of phantom hero, more like a vision 
of the brain than a body of flesh and 
blood ; which is never the case where 
vast personal prowess has been the 
ground of the reputation. 

We shall conclude by two more 
specimens of the remarkable works 
which have given rise to these ob- 
servations. One of them is from an 
unpublished romance, entitled Ge- 
rard de Vienne, and relates to the 
most brilliant passage in the respect- 
ive lives of the two most celebrated 
Paladins of the age of chivalry—Or- 
lando, the nephew of Charlemagne, 
and Oliver, the nephew of Gerard de 
Vienne. 

Charlemagne has been for seven 

ears besieging Vienne, and is still 

fore it. But the spring-time has 
come, the.trees are budding, the 
flowers are blooming, the birds are 
singing, the young men and maidens 
are loving; and all these softening 
influences together inducethe besieged 
to ask, and the besiegers to grant, a 
brief truce to their hostilities, in order 
that the young men and maidens may 
enjoy, for a space, outside the walls 
of the city, the sports and games 
proper to the season. 

Oliver, who appears to be always 
watching from his tower what is 
going on, sees the preparations 
for the sports that are about to 
commence; dons a portion of his 
armour, including his golden spurs, 
seizes his sword, mounts his horse, 
and, betaking himself to the plain, 
80 conspicuously outstrips and out- 
vies all the competitors in the sports, 
that Charlemagne himself (who is 
not above looking on at the mo- 
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mentary enjoyment of the people) 
sends to inquire who and what he is. 

The name of Oliver is no sooner 
pronounced in the hearing of Orlando, 
who is waiting on his uncle, than he 
rushes to the scene of the sports, and 

resents himself before the boy- 

night, demanding a single combat 
on the spot, as if it were the only 
“sport” fitting the two incipient 
heroes. Oliver is nothing loath, and 
the combat is about to commence in 
the presence of all the ladies of the 
city and of Gerard’s court, including 
the Lady Aude, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the latter, and sister to Oliver. 

But here a new feature, and, in- 
deed, altogether a new element, is 
introduced into this noble romance, 
which would certainly have been 
wanting in completeness had it wholly 
lacked that reasonabie infusion of 
love which, when it takes no more 
than its natural place and part in a 
fictitious narrative, adds incalculably 
to the truth and beauty of its moral 
effect ; but which passion it pleases 
most of our modern romancers to 
monster into an Aaron's rod, that 
swallows up all the rest, and renders 
the result not only ridiculously false 
but revoltingly effeminate, feeble, and 
mischievous. 

The combat is on the point of com- 
mencing, when Orlando lifts his eyes 
to the ramparts where the ladies of 
Gerard's court are seated, and beholds 
among them the brilliant and beauti- 
ful Aude. He is fixed in a trance of 
admiration, from which he is only 
recalled by his adversary, to be pre- 
sently vanquished almost without a 
contest; for his senses are dazzled 
and confused by the vision of beauty 
which has come upon him, and his 
heart and arm are paralysed by the 
new passion which has sprung up 
within him. Moreover, let it be re- 
collected that he is to Oliver, as 
heretofore, nothing but a rival in 
arms; whereas Oliver is now, to him, 
the brother of her he loves. 

We have referred to this episode 
merely as preparatory to the great 
combat which is to follow, and which 
converts these noble rivals into those 
immortal friends which they shortly 
afterwards become,—an expedient of 
art indispensable to the exigencies of 
the case; for that cither of them 
should have finally conquered the 
other, would have been as inconsis- 
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tent with the superlative qualities of 
each, and with the reader’s impres- 
sion of those qualities, as with poeti- 
cal justice. 

One brief and beautiful incident 
more, and we proceed to the first 
(and last) combat between Orlando 
and Oliver. The siege of Vienne is, 
of course, renewed by Charlemagne, 
and, after a time, Gerard is sorely 
pressed ; so much so as to demand a 
cessation of hostilities, with a view to 
peace; which Charlemagne, however, 
will only grant on terms so personally 
degrading to Gerard himself that 
they are indignantly refused, and 
the siege proceeds. 

Orlando, as if en revanche for his 
late discomfiture, performs prodigies 
of valour ; and on one occasion, when 
the city is at its last extremity, he 
is in the act of entering it by a 
breach in the ramparts, when there 
stands before him, in torn vestments, 
weeping, but her face red with anger, 
the beautiful Aude herself, ready to 
combat with her own hands for her 
father’s hearth and altar! Orlando 
is again conquered. 

“ Pardieuw!” he exclaims; “ the 
city shall, at all events, not be taken 
by this entrance. It is walls that I 
assault, not women !” 

And the city is, for the moment, 
saved. 

At length, in order to put an end 
to the siege, it is agreed that the fate 
of the place shall rest upon a single 
combat between Orlando and Oliver, 
which is arranged to take place in 
an island situated in the middle of 
the Rhone, some distance above 
Vienne. We pass over the minute, 
curious, and valuable details of the 
arming ofthe two combatants ; merely 
stating that the arms of Oliver con- 
sist of a suit which had belonged to 
King Solomon; and that Orlando 
bore on this occasion his famous 
sword, Durandal, now for the first 
time mentioned in history. They 
fight without attendants or witnesses, 
only excepting, in the latter capacity, 
the boatmen who have borne them 
respectively (horses and all) to the 
appointed spot. 

Once face to face with each other, 
the heroes lose no time in proceeding 
to business ; and, after a struggle of 
some duration, Orlando kills Oliver's 
horse under him, knocks off his hel- 
met, and breaks his sword. 
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Oliver commends his soul to God, 
and prepares to die. But Orlando 
is not satisfied with a conquest in 
which accident may have had: some 
part. 

“ Oliver,” he says, “I am the 
nephew ofa great king, and as such 
cannot strike an unarmed man. Go 
and seek another sword of better 
temper; and, at the same time, tell 
your people to bring me something 
to drink, for I’m thirsty.” 

« Thanks, Orlando, for your cour- 
tesy,” says Oliver; and he goes to 
the boatman who brought them to 
the island, and bids him return to 
Vienne and bring wine and fresh 
arms. 

The messenger speedily returns, 
bringing, in a great golden vase, the 
best wine that the cellar of Gerard can 
supply ; and two swords, one of which 
is the famous Closamont, otherwise 
named Hauteclaire, which tradition 
states to have belonged to the Em- 
peror Constantine. ‘The combatants 
now drink to each other, and the 
fight recommences. 

“ The noise of it,” says the bard, 
“was loud enough to be heard at 
Vienne, growling like a distant tem- 
pest, while their swords struck out 
lightning at every blow.” 

And thus matters go on during the 
whole day until sun-down; when 
Orlando pauses, and says to his an- 
tagonist,— 

“Oliver, I am ill; I would fain 
rest for awhile: I can no longer sup- 
port myself.” 

“ Be it so,” replies Oliver ; “ for I 
would conquer you by the sword, 
and not by sickness. Repose your- 
self on the green turf, and I will fan 
you with my helmet, to give you 
refreshing air.” 

“ Bah!” cries Orlando, triumph- 
antly, in a double sense. “I did but 
feign, to see if I was fighting with 
an opponent worthy of my sword. 
I could go on to the same tune for 
four days and four nights longer, 
without needing repose.” 

And to it they go again, fighting 
all that night and all the next day, 
till you expect every moment that 

each will perish of fatigue, without 
ending this terrible combat. 

And here, ifever it did, occurs the 
dignus vindice nodus. While they are 
still fighting, a purple cloud descends 
from on high, and hangs immediately 
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over their heads; an angel descends 
from it, bearing the emblem of the 
Christian faith; places himself be- 
tween them, and telling them that 
they are not men who should perish 
by one another's hand, but in fight- 
ing against the Infidel, refers them 
to Roncesvalles and disappears. 

The heroes tremble for a moment 
at this supernatural vision, and then 
throw themselves into each other's 
arms, unlace each other’s armour, sit 
down together on the grass, and, 
with tears in their eyes, talk like 
two brothers who have met after a 
long absence. At last,— 

* Oliver,” cries Orlando, “ after my 
uncle, the great Charlemagne, there 
is no man living I love and honour 
as I do you.” 

“ To prove that you, Orlando, are 
not less dear to me,” replies Oliver, 
“T give you my sister Aude.” 

Peace is presently made between 
Charlemagne and Gerard, and so ends 
this noble old romance of Gerard de 
Vienne. 


Our concluding citation, though of 
a totally different character from the 
foregoing, is no less marked in its 
way, or less remarkable for the 
power it exhibits. In the dramatic 
force of its conception, the fearful 
energy of its execution, and its ter- 
rible truth to the feudal life which 
it represents, we know of nothing in 
any language that surpasses it, and 
nothing out of the old romances and 
ballads of the middle ages that may 
compare with it. It is from an un- 
published romance entitled, Raoul de 
Cambrai; and in this instance we 
shall give, instead of a mere descrip- 
tion, an almost literal version of the 
original :— 

“Tt has rained, and the field of 
battle is a swamp of mingled water 
and blood, for many barons are lying 
dead upon it. ‘The most fiery of the 
war-steeds that remain alive can only 
move at a foot-pace: they slip and 
flounder about in the soaked and 
saturated ground. It is on this spot 
that the count (Ernaut), coming 
from Douai, meets Raoul, lord of 
Cambrai. 

“* Pardieu, Raoul!’ cries he, ‘ we 
shall never be friends till I have had 
you at my mercy and killed you. 
You have killed my nephew Bernier, 
and Richerai whom I loved so well, 
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and many other of my friends, on 
whom I shall never look again.’ 

“* Right!’ replies Raoul; ‘ and, 
what is more, I mean to do the same 
by you!’ 

“* By the body of St. Nicholas, I 
defy you!’ cried Ernaut; ‘and, if 
this good sword that I now grasp 
does not make you a head shorter, I 
hold its master not worth a penny- 
piece.’ 

“* Methinks you value yourself too 
highly even at that price,’ said Raoul. 
‘ But may I never see my good city 
of Cambrai again if I do not make 
you eat your words |’ 

“On which the two barons give 
spurs to their steeds and ride at each 
other. ‘Their shields and armour 
protect them, but they are presently 
unhorsed, and, leaping to their feet, 
draw their swords. 

“ At this sight the boldest warriors 
on the field stand aghast, for Raoul 
is a baron of terrible strength and 
bravery. At the first encounter, by 
a stroke of his sword he cuts off the 
ornaments that surmount the gilded 
helmet of Ernaut, and the blow would 
have penetrated to his brain but for 
the steel head-piece that protected 
him. Sliding off on the left side it 
cut away a fourth part of his shield, 
and two hundred of the steel links 
of his coat of mail. 

“Ernaut, shaken by the blow, 
staggered where he stood, and, stricken 
for a moment with fear, called Hea- 
ven to his aid. 

“*Holy Virgin, help me!’ he 
cried, ‘and I vow to rebuild the 
monastery of St. Origen.’ Then, 
taking new courage, he assailed Raoul 
with redoubled rage, striking the 
fleurs-de-lis from the top of his helmet. 

“The Lord of Cambrai felt his 
visage and his mouth streaming with 
blood, and, with renewed vigour he 
strikes at Ernaut; with a single blow 
cleaves his helmet, and, with won- 
derful skill ripping off the plates 
which protected the left arm of his 
antagonist, with another blow cut 
off his hand, which fell to the ground, 
still grasping the buckler. 

“Ernaut is overwhelmed at the 
sight of his own hand and buckler 
lying on the ground, and at the red 
blood spouting fromthe stump. Lost 
in his fears, he leaps madly on his 
horse, and flies in the mists that en- 
compass the field. 
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“ Raoul follows on the steps of the 
fugitive ; he is close upon him ; when 
the steed of Ernaut stumbles, falls, 
and Raoul is close at hand. Terror- 
stricken, Ernaut stops in the middle 
of the road, and cries out with a 
loud voice,— 

“* Mercy! mercy, Raoul! in the 
name of the Creator, mercy! Spare 
me, and I will be your slave! ra- 
bant and Hainault shall be yours! 
my heirs shall not claim a foot of 
them!’ 

“But Raoul has sworn that he 
will have nothing less than the life 
of Ernaut, and once more he rushes 
upon him. 

“Ernaut, dashing the spurs intu 
the sides of his steed, again takes 
flight; and Raoul, of the felon heart, 
follows him. 

“Ernaut looks round as he flies, 
and beholds at a little distance his 
nephew, the noble Baron of Soissons. 
He turns his course towards him and 
calls to him with loud cries, for he is 
afraid to die. 

“ ¢ Noble nephew,’ he cries, ‘ pro- 
tect me from the fury of Raoul! He 
has cut off the hand with which I 
held the buckler that protected me, 
and now he threatens to cut off my 
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“ The Baron of Soissons shuddered 
at these words. 

“¢Uncele,’ he cried, ‘there is no 
use in flying. I will give battle to 
Raoul.’ 

“And the valiant cavalier put 
spurs to his steed, and, couching his 
lance in its rest, rode at Raoul, who 
received the lance on his buckler. 

“ Raoul replied to this attack ; they 
again rode at each other, and their 
lances broke against their hauberks : 
but neither of the knights was un- 
horsed. 

“Seeing this, Raoul grew more 
furious than ever; he seized his 
great brass-hilted sword, struck at 
and crushed the helmet of the Baron 
of Soissons, and then, striking through 
his left stirrup-leather, cut off his foot, 
which fell to the ground with its gilded 
spur ! 

“There!” cried he, in a tone of 
triumphant contempt,—‘ there ! what 
are ye fit for now; the one handless, 
the other footless ?’” 

* * 7 * 

“Ernaut again puts spurs to his 

horse and takes to flight, and Raoul 
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of the felon heart follows close at his 
heels, swearing aloud, by the Lord 
of heaven and earth, that he will 
never leave him till he has cleaved 
him to the chine. 

“ Ernaut again looks round in his 
flight, and perceives his friends, Her- 
bert of Iregon, Wedon de Boil, Loys 
Sanson, and the Count Ybert, father 
of Bernier, whom Raoul had killed 
in battle; and he turns his course 
towards them, and calls aloud to 
them with great cries, for he is afraid 
to die. 

“* Protect me,’ he cries, ‘ from the 
fury of Raoul, who has slain so many 
of your friends. He has cut off the 
hand with which I held my buckler, 
and he swears he will have my life!’ 

“ Yberv is half mad with rage; he 
unfolds his banner, brandishes his 
lance, and, riding at Raoul, strikes 
and breaks his buckler ; the steel of 
his lance pierces the coat of mail and 
grazes the side of Raoul. 

“Like a miracle was it that the 
Lord of Cambrai was not now killed 
or made prisoner, for more than forty 
adverse knights and barons sur- 
rounded him. But at this moment 
Gerz d’Anas joined the fray at full 
—_ accompanied by four hundred 

ghting men. r 

“Then began a contest terrible to 
look upon. Heads, hands, and feet, 
anak i the ground; the dead and 
wounded lay there with ghastly 
mouths upon the bloody grass. Raoul 
was every where in the fight ; and 
on that day he sent to their account 
the souls of more than fourteen 
barons, widowing as or ladies. 

“Ernaut looked on the fray for 


awhile with a grieving heart, crying 


to God and the Virgin for pity. 
Then once more he took to flight, 
and Raoul, perceiving it, abandoned 
the field and again followed at his 
heels, crying with a loud voice,— 

“* Ernaut, I have sworn to have 
your life, and this is the sword that 
shall give it to me!’ 

“ At this sound all hope left Er- 
naut; he felt that his hour was come; 
he could scarcely sustain himself on 
his horse. Yet still he fled away, 
and still Raoul followed, till at last 
- felt that his enemy was close upon 

im. 

“* Mercy, Raoul!’ he cried once 
more; ‘mercy! I am still young ! 
I cannot die. I will turn monk and 
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serve God! Mercy! all my lands 
shall be yours !’ 

“No! shouted Raoul, ‘ it is time 
to make an end!’” 


Lest the reader should echo this 
phrase, here we stop, only adding, 
that the subsequent death of Raoul 
himself is scarcely less striking, and 
that every one of the Carlovingien 
romances contains many scenes no 
less remarkable, no less true to the 
life which they seek to illustrate, and 
no less worthy of that admiration and 
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those honours and rewards which are 
worse than wasted upon the vapid 
— of the English school of 
modern fiction, and the vicious excite- 
ment of that of France,—of France, 
where these noble poems, being writ- 
ten ina language which is only par- 
tially understood, are scarcely known 
even by name; while works of a 
similar character which are written 
in a language not understood there 
at all,—the works of Shakspeare, of 
Tasso, of Lopez da Vega, &c.—are on 
every body’s lips! 


CHARTLEY CASTLE AND THE FERRERS FAMILY. 


LAURENCE, EARL FERRERS ; WHITEFIELD; AND LADY HUNTINGDON. 


Cuarttey, like the early renown of 
the Ferrers family, is now no more. 
Adjoining the parish of Stone, in 
Staffordshire, it stood formerly in an 
extensive park, and possessed all the 
attributes of a strong baronial abode 
in the middle ages. Built round a 
court, and embattled at the top, it 
was enriched along the sides with 
curious specimens of carved wood. 
The arms of the Devereux and 
Ferrerses were conspicuous there, 
and over the gateway was a head in 
rofile, surmounted with a crown. 
There was a moat, likewise, of which 
the remains still shew the original 
dimensions of the pile; but this pile 
itself was consumed by fire in 1781. 
Chartley had, however, its days of 
dignity ; for the godly Earl of Ches- 
ter held his court here so early as 
the thirteenth century, and Mary, 
queen of Scots, passed a portion of 
her captivity under the dark shadow 
of its roof. 

And now-let your chronicler con- 
nect the Ferrers family with this 
ill-starred structure, and shew upon 
what grounds the Chartley Ferrerses 
merit a more peculiar notice than 
others of their name and house. 

The surname of this noble race is 
Shirley. Their relation to Chartley 
originated not in any kindred with 
that Earl Ferrers who, after the 
death of the founder, possessed the 
castle; nor was it till the time of 
Charles II. that Chartley came into 
their possession. 

Of Saxon descent (Sewallis of 
Etingdon was the head of their line), 
their chief seat lay in Warwickshire ; 


whence, in process of time, they 
stretched themselves out in various 
directions. They eminently distin- 
guished themse! ves in the reign of 
Edward III. In the reign of James I., 
Sir Henry Shirley aspired to the 
hand of the daughter of Robert De- 
vereux, earl of Essex, and obtained 
it. ‘The great civil war bowed them 
down for a season; but, under 
Charles II., they revived, and be- 
came, at length, ennobled, with the 
title of Lord Ferrers of Chartiey. 

Such were the destinies of this 
race, till, in modern times, a stain 
was affixed on its reputation,.and a 
tragedy, dark as ever lover of ro- 
mance coveted, sullied its bright 
honour. 

But, before I enter upon these 
details of horror, let me give a slight 
review of those members of the Shir- 
ley family who have shed just lustre 
on their name. ‘To Sir Thomas 
Shirley, the first baronet of his 
house, the public owe three distinct 
MS. histories of the Shirley family, 
which are preserve! in the British 
Museum. But the three brothers, 
celebrated as the three Shirleys, were 
the scions of that branch of the 
family which settled in Sussex. The 
little work entitled Travels of Sir 
Robert, Sir Thomas, and Sir An- 
thony Shirley, has more the charac- 
ter of romance than truth. These 
gentlemen flourished in the six- 
teenth century, and their adventures 
were celebrated in an indifferent tra- 

edy, entitled, The Three English 
kes but, as Fuller remarks, 
“the affidavit of a poet carrieth but 
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a small credit in the court of his- 
tory.” 

Chartley came into the possession 
of the Shirleys from the Devereux 
family, after the death of the last 
Earl of Essex of that name. It was 
not, however, at any time, the prin- 
cipal residence of the family; for 
they owned, likewise, the estate of 
Staunton Harold, in Leicestershire, 
and having improved and ornamented 
it at a large expenditure of money, 
they naturally set up their abode 
there, visiting Chartley but at inter- 
vals. 

At his beautiful seat in Leicester- 
shire, lived Laurence, the fourth 
Earl Ferrers. No one has disputed 
either the acquirements or the na- 
tural abilities of this unhappy peer ; 
but he seems to have been cursed 
with violent passions, which he made 
no effort to subdue, and which were 
quite unfettered by any of those 
gentler affections which sometimes 
supply the place of a sense of duty. 

Laurence succeeded his uncle, 
Henry, third earl Ferrers, under 
very peculiar circumstances The lat- 
ter had been long a lunatic, and 
being placed, by the authority of a 
statute of lunacy, in confinement, 
he died, after a short lucid interval, 
msane. ‘The Lady Barbara Shirley, 
aunt to Earl Laurence, had also died 
insane. These facts were urged as 
sufficiently accounting for his savage 
eharacter; but, perhaps, its growth 
may be as justly traced back to 
his making in early life what 
was then called the grand tour; 
during which he contracted a ha- 
bit of drinking, and became more 
than commonly imbued with the 
vices which were then too common 
among the younger portion of our 
aristocracy. 

In 1752, Lord Ferrers married ; 
the unhappy object of his choice 
was Mary, the sister of Sir William 
Meredith. Gentle and timid, this 
lady soon experienced the most 
brutal treatment from her husband. 
Violent fits of passion were, per- 
haps, scarcely so intolerable as the 
direful suspicion of every connex- 
ion, the endless and bitter jea- 
lousies by which those storms of fury 
were fed, like a turbid stream from a 
foul source. Nor could any thing 
be more revolting to a young and 
refined woman than the earl’s ordi- 
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nary demeanour. Wine, in which 
he habitually indulged to excess, 
infuriated him to what appeared 
madness. His calmer moments were 
diversified by making mouths in 
the looking-glass, and spitting upon 
it; or, grinning, clenching his fists, 
walking up and down the room, 
biting his lips, and tearing the pic- 
tures. These were the amusements 
of his sober hours; and even in these 
tranquil moments violent and cause- 
less bursts of passion would shake 
the fortitude of the stoutest of 
his companions. Sometimes at table 
fierce attacks and bitter railings broke 
up all peace. One day he followed 
his brother, Mr. Walter Shirley, up 
stairs, and planting himself with his 
back to the fire, in the presence of 
the ladies, broke out into insulting 
and violent language, without, ap- 
parently, the slightest provocation. 
To these vehement passions there 
was not the alleviation of a generous 
and feeling temper, such as often 
accompanies a disposition of the kind. 
Lord Ferrers was wholly devoid of 
honour; remorse was unknown to 
him: he lived only for himself, and 
tyrannised over allaround him. His 
younger brothers and sisters could 
not obtain from him the fortunes 
left to them, without lawsuits, and 
hence he was continually at warfare 
with these, his nearest connexions. 
His lady, however, was by far the 
greatest sufferer, and at length her 
forbearance was exhausted. She ap- 
pealed to the law for redress, and ob- 
tained a divorce by Act of parliament ; 
and by the same Act it was ordered, 
that a receiver of the rents accruing 
from Lord Ferrers’ estates should be 
appointed, and should apply those 
rents as the Act directed. That 
receiver was his victim, Johnson. 
Lady Ferrers thus became free; 
but although she had endured every 
possible variety of cruelty, her lord 
telt deeply their separation,—perhaps 
from shame—perhaps from some 
lingering admiration of his injured 
wife—perhaps from the annoyance 
of that triumph which virtue had 
obtained over vice. ‘The earl now 
grew evidently worse ; he was often 
absent from Staunton Harold, and 
preferred living in lodgings at Mus- 
well Hill, frequently boarding at a 
small public-house kept by a Mrs. 
Williams. His temper became so 
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furious, that, in the company of his 

uals, he could not restrain it; and 
when on a visit to Lord Westmore- 
land, he quarrelled with Sir ‘Thomas 
Stapleton, and purposed advertising 
that gentleman in all the newspapers 
as a coward if he did not give him 
satisfaction. In short, his conduct 
became so outrageous, that a con- 
sultation was held by his friends as 
to the expediency of taking out a 
commission of lunacy against him ; 
but they were deterred from that 
step by considering that his intervals 
of sanity were long, and that his 
lordship might avenge himself by 
suing them for scandalum magnatum : 
and thus he was left to pursue his 
own unhallowed course. His ex- 
cesses were the amusement of the 
low, the horror of his equals. One 
day he rescued his horse from the 
stables of his friend Mrs. Williams, 
the publican, striking the poor 
woman down to the ground 4rst. 
Next, he might be seen, in the com- 
pany of the lowest characters, break- 
ing poor Mrs. Williams's glasses, and 
threatening to strangle her if she 
opposed him. Sometimes he lamented 
these fits of lunacy, as he called 
them, and cautioned others not to be 
aiironted at his behaviour. But, dur- 
ing all this time he conducted his 
afiairs with the greatest exactness and 
penetration ; and those who had to deal 
with his lordship soon found out that 
it would require more than ordinary 
skill to deceive him. It was stated 
on his trial by the earl’s attorney, 
that he suffered the ill-fated peer to 
perform several legal acts which were 
necessary to cut off an entail, and 
this he would not have permitted 
had he not been convinced of the 
earl’s sanity. From this singular 
case some conclusions relative to the 
different degrees of madn have 
been deduced; but it has been ad- 
mitted, even by those who were dis- 
posed to excuse Earl Ferrers, that 
his was not that species of insanity 
which may relieve an individual 
from responsibility, because it pre- 
vents him from distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong. 

The Act being passed which com- 
pelied the appointment of a receiver 
to his estates, Lord Ferrers was per- 
mitted to select the person in whom 
that trust should be -reposed. He 
chose, Mr. James Johnson, who 
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was his steward, and who had been 
reared in the service of his lord- 
ship’s family. This selection was 
made under an impression that John- 
son would be disposed to favour 
Lord Ferrers, and to betray his trust ; 
but that notion was soon set aside by 
the integrity of Johnson, who re- 
fused to oblige his patron at the ex- 
ense of his honesty. Upon this, Lord 
we formed as deep-laid a scheme 
as ever entered into the head of the 
children of evil. His first endeavour 
was to eject Johnson from a farm 
which he had been permitted to rent 
by a verbal promise from the earl. 
This promise had been given before 
Johnson was appointed receiver, but 
it had since been confirmed by the 
earl’s trustees. Johnson could not, 
therefore, be ejected. He would 
have done wisely to yield the point, 
but the poor victim foresaw not his 
doom. He knew, indeed, that the 
greatest hatred of him had taken pos- 
session of the earl’s heart, who brought 
all manner of chargesagainst him ; but 
the brink of the precipice on which 
poor Johnson stood was now be- 
sprinkled with flowers. The earl 
changed his behaviour towards him. 
He began to dissemble ; he smiled on 
the victim whom he intended to de- 
stroy; he became affable and good- 
humoured. It is wonderful that 
Johnson, knowing his patron from 
childhood, should have been deceived, 
but so it was. One day—it was on 
Sunday, the 13th of January, 1760 
—Lord Ferrers made an appoint- 
ment with his steward to come to 
him on the Friday following. <A 
calm interval of four or five days 
intervened; it was passed by Lord 
Ferrers in maturing his scheme. 
Beneath the roof of Staunton Harold 
lived a certain Mrs. Clifford, whose 
connexion with Lord Ferrers was 
notorious, and who had borne him 
four children. It is remarkable, 
that he wished cither to save this 
woman from any participation in his 
offence, or that he dreaded her in- 
terference. He, therefore, desired 
her to absent herself at a certain 
hour on the day of his appointment 
with Johnson, and to take her child- 
ren with her; and accordingly they 
walked over to her father’s house, 
two miles’ distant from Staunton 
Harold. The two men servants in 
his lordship's service were also sent 
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out; so that three women servants 
alone remained in the house at 
Staunton Harold. The hour speci- 
fied was noted down in Lord Fer- 
rers’ memory: it was three o'clock, 
and punctually at that hour the 
victim arrived. 

The unfortunate man was received 
at the door by Lord Ferrers, and 
was directed to wait in the still-room. 
After a time, his lordship ordered 
Johnson into the parlour, and they 
entered it together, upon which the 
door was closed and locked. What 
then happened was afterwards made 
known by Lord Ferrers’ confession. 
One of the maid servants, it is true, 
hearing some high words, went to the 
door of the parlour to listen. She 
heard his lordship say, “ Down on 
your knees, Johnson! your time is 
come! You must die!” ‘Then 
there was the report of a pistol, 
and the afirighted woman fied to 
a different part of the house. Lord 
Ferrers, in his confession, declared, 
that he said to his steward, “ John- 
son, you have been a villain; if 
you don’t sign a paper, confessing 
ail your villany, I will shoot you!” 
Johnson refused to sign. Then Lord 
Ferrers fired. ‘The pistol was a good 
one, for it had already been tried, 
and had carried its ball through a 
board. The aim was certain, and the 
ball penetrated into the steward’s 
body. He did not, however, drop ; he 
rose, and was able to walk. 

As Lord Ferrers looked upon his 
victim, a momentary pang of com- 
“gener softened his terrible heart : 
he quitted the room, and went to 
seek assistance; and having found 
one of the maid-servants, he ordered 
her to return with him, and to assist 
Johnson upstairs to hed. When she 
had reached the parlour, the woman 
heard Lord Ferrers ask the mur- 
dered man how he was? “ My lord,” 
replied the steward, “I ama dying 
man—send for my childien !” 

That request was complied with : 
his daughter came. She was con- 
ducted by Lord Ferrers himself to 
the room where her father lay, 
and told by his lordship that he had 
shot him, and had intended to do so. 
Then, as he stood in the presence of 
the fainting man, his rage returned ; 
he attempted to pull off the bed- 
clothes, but was prevented by the 
daughter, who, perhaps, anticipated 
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a further revenge, a fresh act of bar- 
barity ; and too just were her fears. 

A surgeon named Kirkland was 
sent for by Lord Ferrers, from 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche. This person 
did not, however, proceed immedi- 
ately to the Hall, but called at the 
Lount, Johnson's house, where he 
found Lord Ferrers lurking about. 
He went to him—the earl desired he 
would come on, and attend to John- 
son, as he had shot him. While they 
walked to the Hall, he told the sur- 
geon that ifany body attempted to 
seize him he would shoot him; and 
he was assured that Mr. Kirkland 
would not suffer his lordship to be 
seized, since Johnson was not dead. 
At this time, the British peer, far 
more to be commiserated than the 
steward who lay in agonies, was par- 
tially intoxicated ; and, under that in- 
fluence, he confessed his premeditated 
guilt, and declared that if Johnson 
died, he would voluntarily surrender 
himself to the House of Lords. The 
surgeon, alarmed at his threatened 
violence, or softened by his fears, 
adopted a soothing plan, which pre- 
vented further violence, and effec- 
tually kept the fated murderer within 
the reach of justice. 

Mr. Kirkland found Johnson in 
extreme anguish. ‘There seemed no 
possibility of extracting the ball, 
which had entered the abdomen ; 
but the earl was assured, that even 
were a serious injury done to that 
vital part, there was a chance of re- 
covery. Lord Ferrers then expressed 
his opinion, that Johnson was more 
“frightened than hurt.” “I in- 
tended,” he said, “to have shot him 
dead, but finding that he did not 
fall at the first shot, I was going 
to fire a second, only the pain he 
complained of made me forbear. 
Then nature prevailed over the 
resolution I had formed. I desire 
you will take care of him, for it 
would be cruel not to give him ease 
now I have spared his life!” A 
strange mode of expression. Yet 
Lord Ferrers repeatedly declared 
that he did not repent of his act— 
“for Johnson is a villain, and deserves 
death.” 

Mr. Johnson appeared to revive, 
and the earl and the surgeon went 
down to supper together. The re- 
past was presided over by Mrs. Clif- 
ford. Wine was brought, and drunk 
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freely ; but the conversation, in spite 
of every effort on the part of Lord 
Ferrers to appear unconcerned, per- 
petually reverted to Johnson. He 
told the surgeon, that a bill due to 
him should be discharged in part, if 
he would set the affair in such a 
light that he should not be seized. 
Mr. Kirkland still maintained his 
prudent demeanour, and replied, 
“that he did not want money, and 
that his lordship could settle his ac- 
count whenever it suited him.” Late 
at night the surgeon, accompanied 
by Lord Ferrers, went again to see 
Johnson. By this time the noble- 
man was inflamed with wine, and 
the presence of the man whom he 
hated produced the utmost exas- 
peration. A fearful scene ensued. 
At first, Lord Ferrers spoke tem- 
perately, merely insisting that the 
steward should own that he had 
“been a villain to him.” The wound- 
ed man only answered by requesting 
that his lordship would let him alone 
at that time. Lord Ferrers, upon 
this, in fury, attempted to pull off 
the bed-clothes, and it was feared 
he would have struck Johnson, had 
not the poor man, prompted by the 
surgeon, defenceless and wounded, at 
last faltered out, “ that he owned he 
was a villain.” Lord Ferrers then 
left the room, and the murdered and 
the murderer met no more on this 
side of the grave. 

The sorrowing daughter stood 
trembling all this time by the bed- 
side of her father. What a sight! 
When Lord Ferrers had retired to 
bed, measures were taken to remove 
his victim from Staunton Harold. 
The sufferer entreated, “that, for 
God's sake, they would take him 
away.” As they conferred, the voice 
ofthe murderer calling to his pointer 
alarmed them; but Lord Ferrers 
closed his bedroom door, and all was 
silent. Then, in the dead of night, 
Johnson was carried to his home— 
to die. He was conveyed in an easy 
chair, borne by stout country fel- 
lows, on poles. ‘This removal was, 
no doubt, fatal to Johnson ; but there 
was no alternative, for his nerves 
were weak, and it was believed, that 
had he remained at Staunton Harold 
he would have died of fear: even 
in his own house he begged to 
change his room, lest Lord Ferrers 
might find out where he was, and 
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shoot at him through the window. 
He was gratified; but the deed was 
done—Johnson was then sinking, his 
extremities were cold, and at nine 
the next morning he expired. 

It remained to apprehend the 
murderer. On the following day a 
multitude thronged round the parties 
in authority, and proceeded to the 
Hall. They soon perceived Lord 
Ferrers going to the stable, his dress 
in great disorder. He stopped short, 
and asked what they wanted. The 
mission was disclosed, and the earl 
instantly fled into the house. Two 
hours afterwards he appeared at a 
garret window. He called to a 
man named Springthorpe, who headed 
the party, and asked how Johnson 
was? He was told that the steward 
was dead. At first, he pretended not 
to believe it: afterwards, he said he 
should surrender; yet he again dis- 
appeared, but was taken two hours 
afterwards by a man named Curtis, 
a collier. Lord Ferrers then made 
a formidable appearance. He had 
taken advantage of the interval to 
arm himself with a blunderbuss, two 
or three pistols, and a dagger ; but 
Curtis, far from being intimidated, 
made up to the earl, and so over- 
powered him by an air of strong 
determination, that he suffered him- 
self to be seized without the slightest 
resistance. The moment afterwards 
he exclaimed, “that he had killed a 
villain, and that he gloried in it.” 

Lord Ferrers was conveyed first 
to Ashby-de-la-Zouche, where he 
awaited the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury. He was then committed to 
Leicester gaol, and thence taken in 
his own landau and four, under a 
strong guard, to the Tower. 

On the 16th of April he was 
brought to his trial, which lasted 
two days. He conducted his defence 
himself, and committed a fatal error 
in so doing; for his sole chance of 
escape from the judgment of the law 
rested on the popular belief of his 
insanity. His acuteness, his presence 
of mind, his clear memory, bis perti- 
nent questions, completely refuted this 
notion. His unhappy brothers did 
their best to save him from an igno- 
minious death upon this presumpuon. 
Horace Walpole, who was present at 
the trial, feelingly remarks,—* It 
was affecting to see his family come 
forward to prove insanity in blood, 
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in order to save him.” ‘To the earl's 
credit, he entered into this attempt 
with reluctance, and remarked, with a 
delicacy and sensibility for which few 
could have given him credit upon the 
situation to which he was reduced, “in 
being obliged to prove himself a lu- 
natic that he might not be deemed a 
murderer.” When he found that the 
plea could not save him, he confessed 
that he had availed himself of it only 
to gratify his friends, and that he 
believed it had been prejudicial to 
hiseause. The lord high steward, in 
passing sentence, remarked, “ that 
the prisoner had appeared almost 
ashamed to take refuge under a pre- 
tended insanity; but that he had 
displayed, in all his cross-examina- 
tions of the witnesses, the exactness 
of a memory more than ordinarily 
sound.” 

During the progress of the trial, 
the sympathies of the lords had been 
awakened to the situation of the 
noble prisoner. His calmness, his 
clearness and ability, were extorting 
admiration, until, as the evidence 
proceeded, his determined, fierce re- 
venge was manifested; and when it 
was shewn that he had endeavoured to 
pull the bed-clothes off his agonised 
victim, with a view to tearing the 
bandages from his wound, the peers, 
with one accord, rose up, and turned 
their backs upon the wretched pri- 
soner—so relates Horace Walpole— 
and, when the question was put, not 
a dissentient voice was heard in that 
solemn assembly ; the words, “Guilty, 
upon my honour,” resounded from 
mouth to mouth, reverberating 
through the crowded house, and lis- 
tened to in breathless silence. 

On the following day Lord Fer- 
rers received judgment. A. brief, 
manly address from the criminal, 
closed this remarkable scene. He re- 
sretted that he had troubled their 
lordships with a defence to which he 
was always averse —that of insanity. 
He thanked their lordships for their 
“fair and candid trial;” and re- 
quested a respite, which was after- 
wards granted. 

During that solemn interval, Lord 
Ferrers made a will, in which he 
left 13002. to Mr. Johnson's family, 
60/. a-year to Mrs.’ Clifford, and 
1000/7. to each of his natural child- 
ren. This will being made after his 
conviction, was not valid; but, by 
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the good feeling of his successors, it 
was carried into effect. 

Whilst the earl was thus evincing 
in some measure his penitence, the 
famous Whitefield visited him, and 
endeavoured to convert him. He 
found him courteous, but inflexibly 
deaf to religious subjects,—a state of 
mind which Whitefield, or, as Horace 
Walpole calls him, “ that imperti- 
nent fellow,” described in his sermons 
as a “ heart of stone.” 

But the last sad scene now ap- 
proached. Tyburn was then in all 
its sombre glory ; and thither, to un- 
dergo the punishment of hanging, 
Lord Ferrers was to be conveyed. 
A scaffold was erected there, and was 
covered with black cloth. 

The attire in which Lord Ferrers 
dressed himself for this, the last act 
of his wretched life, seems to imply 
great singularity, if it be not character- 
istic of absolute insanity. Instead of 
assuming a decorous mourning, he 
appeared in a suit of a light colour, 
embroidered gaily with silver. This 
was said to have been his wedding 
dress. “ You may think it strange, 
sir,” said the peer to the sheriff, who 
attended him, “ to see me in this dress, 
but I have a particular reason for it.” 
The procession then sect out amid 
the gaze of thousands, to whom that 
day was a holiday. Lord Ferrers, 
by his own request, went to his doom 
in his Jandau and four, escorted by 
horse- guards. A mourning coach 
and six, containing a party of his 
friends, followed the landau; and 
this was again succeeded by a hearse 
and six, provided for the reception of 
his body. 

During his imprisonment, Lord 
Ferrers wrote to the king, praying 
that he might suffer where his an- 
cestor the Earl of Essex had suffered. 
He reminded his majesty that he 
quartered part of the royal arms with 
his own ; but this appeal was fruitless ; 
and it was appointed that the earl 
should die where common felons met 
their doom. 

This trait of family pride in one so 
degraded, may appear singular to 
those who look not into the human 
heart, and do not know how nearly 
meanness and loftiness, shame and 
impenitence, unite in the same 
heart. But how can we explain 
Lord Ferrers’ religious sentiments, 
or reconcile them with his actions ? 
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He declared as he went along, amid 
a mass of human beings whose atten- 
tion was fixed on him only, “ That 
he had always adored one God; 
although he never could believe 
what some sectaries teach, that 
faith alone will save mankind, and 
that if a man, just before his death, 
say, ‘I believe!’ that alone would 
ensure his salvation.” He blamed 
Lord Bolingbroke for publishing his 
opinions, and disturbing the order 
of society. The melancholy proces- 
sion was followed all this while by a 
coach containing the unhappy part- 
ner of Lord Ferrers’ guilt, Mrs. 
Clifford. When they drew near the 
scaffold, Lord Ferrers told the sheriff 
that he wished to take leave of that 
person, for “whom he had a very 
sincere regard.” But upon the sheriff 
objecting, he replied, “Sir, if you 
think I am wrong, I submit.” He 
then delivered to the sheriff a purse, 
a ring, and a pocket-book, in which 
there was a bank-note, and begged 
him to give them “to that indivi- 
dual.” 

His death was marked by a com- 
posure and decorum, and an apparent 
penitence, which almost cause a re- 
gret that a still longer respite had 
not been afforded to one who, now 
for the first time, had met with any 
opposition to his will, or known the 
salutary chastisement of adversity. 
The attendants, awe-struck yet gra- 
tified, heard from the lips of the 
felon the ejaculation, “O God, for- 
give me all my errors—pardon all 
my sins!” 

The following verses were found 
in Lord Ferrers’ apartment in the 
Tower. They were attributed to 
+ but were probably made for 

im :— 


* In doubt I lived, in doubt I die, 
Yet stand prepared the vast abyss to 
try ; 
And undismay’d expect eternity.” 


_ Thus died one, on whose doom the 
Judgment of the present generation, 
more lenient than the past, passes 
this criticism—that the insanity of 
the culprit was undoubted. How far 
it might be alleged in excuse of a 
crime so coolly premeditated, so sys- 
tematically accomplished, is problem- 
atical. Doubtless, in our own times, 
a life-long imprisonment would have 
been substituted, for the punishment 
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of death ; when the mind which re- 
tained so many of its healthiest 
powers might have been brought to 
a sense of duty, the heart reclaimed, 
the burden of guilt alleviated. But 
George II.’sdetermination to make an 
example of onc in so exalted a station, 
was inexorable ; and we cannot but 
respect the firmness which was based 
upon a principle so just. The Earl 
Ferrers was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Washington, who took his seat 
in the House of Lords—it being es- 
tablished, that an entailed digmity is 
not forfeited by attainder of felony, 

It is a relief to turn to another 
member of the Shirley family, who, 
whatever might have been her errors 
of judgment, was devout, conscien- 
tious, bountiful. Selina, countess of 
Huntingdon, was the aunt of Earl 
Laurence, being the daughter and 
one of the co-heiresses of Wash- 
ington, second earl Ferrers. She 
was married when in her twenty~ 
second year to Theophilus, earl of 
Huntingdon, whose death at an early 
age is supposed to have first disposed 
her mind to religious impressions. 
Four sons and three daughters, 
were the issue of this marriage; and 
the sorrows attending wpon the death 
of some of these children, and the 
anxieties imparted by the misconduct 
of others, co-operate with the en- 
deavours ofthat powerful mind which, 
in the celebrated Whitefield, was de- 
stined to control Lady Huntingdon’s 
reason, and prompt her actions. 

In the spring-time of her life Lady 
Huntingdon was of a gay disposition 
and fascinating manners. The loss of 
her children—for one daughter alone 
survived her—and the death of 
her husband before the charms of 
her prosperous life had been touched 
by time, destroyed for ever the 
elasticity of her spirits. She had 
never been of a dissipated turn 
but was always pious and benevolent, 
and, before she became a proselyte 
of Whitefield, was a member of the 
Church of England. No second nup- 
tials ever engaged the affections, 
which were devoted to the dead; 
and it was thought typical of her 
coldness to all earthly passions that 
the widowed countess placed on the 
tomb of her lost husband a marble 
bust. ‘Cold was she,” writes one 
who has drawn her character, “as 
the insensible marble, whose gentle 
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smile, amid the symbols of death, 
seemed eloquent with immortality.” 

It was during this void of the heart 
that Lady Huntingdon first heard 
Whitefield preach. That most re- 
markable man was at this time in the 
prime of life and the zenith of his 

pularity. His person was graceful, 

is stature above the middle height, 
his complexion very fair, and his 
countenance manly. His eyes were 
of a dark blue; and although dis- 
figured by a squint, lively and ex- 
pressive. In after life he became 
corpulent, and a notion of self-in- 
dulgence was imparted by that de- 
fect, but there was no ground for it. 
His habits were singularly nice and 
cleanly, upon the principle that every 
thing about a minister should be 
“ spotless.” He was known to say 
that he could not die easy if his 
gloves were out of place. He had 
the gentlemanly love of order, which 
required his table to be elegantly 
spread even if only a loaf, or his 
favourite dish, a cow heel, were to be 
set upon it. 

Such were his external graces; his 
inward gifts were, perhaps, as re- 
markable as those of any enthusiast 
of past times. In society he had a 
ready wit, recalling somewhat his 
early occupation at the bar of an 
inn; and in the pulpit this was 
thought no unbecoming attribute, 
even when the most serious themes 
were in question. His maxim was 
“to preach as Apelles painted —for 
eternity ;” yet his sermons scarcely 
excite the passsing curiosity of the 
most enthusiastic at the present day. 
Never, however, did human preacher 
exercise so powerful an influence over 
the passions of others. He thought 
it his duty, indeed, “to smite with 
the hand, stamp with the foot, and 
lift up the voice like atrumpet.” He 
was sometimes the judge putting on 
his condemning cap, and exclaiming, 
“ Sinner, I must do it! I must pro- 
claim judgment ;” sometimes the hu- 
morous retailer of a vast store of 
anecdotes; yet always solemn, always 
in earnest ; every accent of his voice 
produced an incredible effect; and 
the bolder flight of fancy carried his 
hearers away from the powerful act- 
ing of the man, whose art it was to 
seem natural. His manners fasci- 
nated all ranks; he charmed the 
learned as well as the unlearned ; 
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the peer and the peasant went away 
alike edified and enraptured. The 
truth is, that, in an age of “eames he 
arose a seeming prophet. He was a 
man of infinite address and of strong 
sense; and, to use an expression of 
one of his admirers, he * common- 
placed the truths ofthe Reformation ;” 
adapting them, in his peculiar col- 
loquial manner, to every comprehen- 
sion. His votaries believed him, 
however, to be half divine; and 
thought that, like the apocalyptic 
angel, he was so near the throne of 
grace that he came down “clothed 
with its rainbow.” 

The celebrated Howel Harris in- 
troduced him to Lady Huntingdon, 
who sent for Whitefield to her house 
in Chelsea. He preached to her twice 
in her drawing-room, in a manner 
which determined her to send for 
some of the nobility to hear him. 
Lord Chesterfield was among the com- 
plimentary listeners who wished to 
please the charming countess, and 
who were amused, perhaps to some 
good effect, by the preacher. 

“Sir,” said the great master of 
politeness to Whitefield, “ I shall not 
tell you what I shall tell others, how 
I approve of you.” 

Lord Bolingbroke also came, “ sat 
like an archbishop,” and observed 
that Mr. Whitefield had done great 
justice to the Divine attributes. 
Then turning to the countess, he 
said,— 

“You may command my pen when 
you will, it shall be drawn in your 
service.” 

Privy councillors and nobles wert 
to dine with him, and Whitefield 
exclaimed,— 

“Thus the world turns round !” 

At this time above a thousand 
communicants thronged every Sab- 
bath to St. Bartholomew's, where he 
preached. He lectured at Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s sometimes to sixty persons 
of rank, Bolingbroke being generally 
among the listeners; and in him 
Whitefield soon felt the deepest 
interest, and expressed the most 
lively hopes of his conversion ; but 
although several of the nobility 
were won over by his persuasions, 
that lofty intellect remained un- 
subdued. In process of time, White- 
field formed a plan of identifying 
Lady Huntingdon with his religious 
societies. He saw, he said, “a 
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Dorcas at Ashby Place,” and felt 
that she ought to be a “Phoebe.” 
He felt that he wanted a “leader,” 
and selected this generous, high-born 
woman for that saintly position. How 
he disclosed to her fe wishes, what 
were her first emotions, to what ex- 
tent vanity aided the work, as well 
as faith, we have no records. He 
wrote to her thus :— 

“A ‘leader’ is wanting. This 
honour hath been put upon your 
ladyship by the great Head of the 
Church ; an honour conferred on few, 
but an earnest of one to be put on 
your ladyship before men and angels 
when time shall be no more.” 

Lady Huntingdon was won over 
by this presumptuous assurance ; 
from henceforth the energies of her 
mind were devoted to plans for the 
propagation of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines ; upwards of 100,000/., in ad- 
dition to a large sum left in her will, 
were expended by her in the founda- 
tion of chapels, and in aiding the 
missionaries appointed by Whitefield. 
She reduced her style of living; she 
sold her jewels. In 1768 she founded 
her college near Talgarth, in South 
Wales, for the education of serious 
and godly young men, and such as 
she believed had a “ Divine call.” 
Notwithstanding this very decided 
line of conduct, Lady Huntingdon 
had still not renounced the doctrines 
of Episcopacy, although she sanc- 
tioned an independent form of wor- 
ship. She weighed not, possibly, the 
consequences of her actions, for she 
was now completely the creature of 
Whitefield’s will; no enthusiast of 
Port Royal ever bowed so completely 
beneath the intellectual power and 
firm self-reliance of her superiors. 
Lady Huntingdon described herself 
“as a ship before the wind, carried 
on by an impulse she could not resist 
or describe.’ 

Doubtless fashion, that powerful 
machine for keeping alive the heat 
of the devotee’s imagination, had no 
small influence in these matters. 
Even at court Whitefield’s “elect 
ladies,” as they were called, were the 
objects of notice. It became the 
elect, they thought, to dress with 
peculiar simplicity. Lady Chester- 
field, one of the leaders of fashion, 
went to the drawing-room in a brown 
lutestring, embroidered with silver 
flowers. George IL., diverted at his 
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own powers of wit and observation, 
absolutely laughed aloud as he said 
to Lady Chesterfield,— 

“ T know who chose that gown for 
sao Whitefield. I hear you 

ave been attending him a year and 
a half.” Lady Chesterfield confessed 
she had, and acknowledged her ad- 
miration of the preacher, whilst even 
the Secretary of State stepped for- 
ward to assure his majesty that no 
hurt was designed to the State by 
the Methodists. 

Perhaps the secretary might have 
gone still further. ‘The Christian 
world was then, as Whitefield ex- 

ressed it, “in a deep sleep: nothing 

ut a loud voice could awaken it.” 
“T love those,” thus was he wont to 
say, “who thunder out the word.” 
Another proselyte, one of Queen 
Caroline’s ladies of the bedchamber, 
declared herself“ ready to show out,” 
if called upon by Whitefield. But 
the palace was “ ringing about her,” 
and Mrs. Greenfield was advised by 
the prudent minister to be content 
without becoming “a glorious mar- 
tyr,” and to be satisfied with hearing 
him at Lady Huntingdon’s select and 
pious assemblies. 

In his lectures to these ladies 
Whitefield is admitted to have min- 
gled more compliment and consolation 
than was consistent with their con- 
dition or his own sincerity. On one 
occasion he made, however, a fatal 
mistake. The famous Countess of 
Suffolk was brought by Lady Guild- 
ford to Lady Huntingdon’s evening 
meetings. Whitefield was ignorant of 
her presence, and drew his bow, 
and let fly his shafts at a venture. 
Lady Suffolk felt the wounds of con- 
science or of pride, and believed that 
the darts were aimed at her. She 
contrived to sit through the service 
in silence; but when the preacher 
had retired, she broke out into vio- 
lent harangues against Lady Hun- 
tingdon, and declared that she knew 
the sermon was intended to insult 


gher. 
returned to those perilous regions no 
more. 

Startling as these scenes were, they 
fell short in excitement and interest of 
Lady Huntingdon’s chapel at Bath, 
the resort and talk of that thronged 


She was, in time, appeased, but 


watering-place. It was opened in 
great state by Whitefield, and was 
in itself very attractive, being of 
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neat architecture, with Gothic win- 
dows. 

“Tam glad,” said Horace Walpole, 
“to see luxury creeping on them be- 
fore persecution.” 

At a period when the greatest 
negligence prevailed, the service in 
this chapel was rendered seductive at 
once to the senses and the intellect. 
It is curious to find Lady Hunting- 
don adopting the practice of our 
modern clergy. At the upper end 
of her chapel was a broad haut pas of 
four steps, advancing at the middle ; 
at each end of the broadest part 
were two eagles, with red cushions, 
for the parson and the clerk. Be- 
hind these were three more steps, on 
which stood an eagle for the pulpit, 
and to all three were scarlet arm- 
chairs. A band of boys and girls, 
with good voices, sang hymns in 
parts ; and on either side of the haut 

as was a balcony for the “elect 
adies.” 

Besides this there was a sly corner 
for the bishops ; and this was called 
by the witty Lady Betty Cobbe, the 
* Nicodemite Corner.” Into this, 
that enthusiastic proselyte delighted 
to smuggle bishops to see and hear 
unseen ; and, perchance, to learn, for 
pulpit eloquence was at its lowest 
ebb; and the earnest boldness of 
Whitefield might not be without its 
fruits. Nor was Whitefield’s idea a 
bad one :— 

“It has long been my judgment,” 
he said, “that it would be best for 
many of the present preachers to 
have a tutor and retire for awhile, 
and be content with preaching now 
and then, till they were a little more 
improved ;” nor would the suggestion 
be misplaced even in these enlightened 
days. 

To return to the chapel. Its pul- 
pit-was shared with Whitefield by 
the famous Romaine ; or, to write in 
the “ elect” style, “dear Mr. Romaine 
hath been much owned in it.”. Among 
the listeners in this really beautiful 
structure were the afflicted Lord _ 
Lady Sutherland, who had repaire 
to Bath to recover, in the amuse- 
ments of that place, from the death 
of their eldest daughter. But they 
found a greater solace in the chapel 
of Lady Huntingdon, where, as it 
happened, their funeral sermon was 
preached before a throng of nobility 
and fashion; for they died in the 
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prime of life almost together, whilst 
their daughter, the late Duchess- 
countess of Sutherland, was an infant. 
The death of Lady Sutherland was 
concealed from her mother, and that 
of Lord Sutherland alone disclosed. 
The unhappy mother set out to Bath 
to console her daughter. She met on 
the road from the north to hearses, 
and heard that they were carrying 
her son-in-law and daughter to be 
entombed at Holyrood. 

Another patient, pious listener in 
this assembly, was Lady Glenorchy ; 
or, as she was afterwards called, the 
“Selina of Scotland.” This lady 
formed her spiritual self upon the 
model of Lady Huntingdon, and re- 
ceived her first spiritval gifts in the 
chapel at Bath. A solemn scene, in 
which Lady Huntingdon played a 
conspicuous part, was enacted when 
the Earl of Iuchan died, Whitefield 
attending by his bed-side. During 2 
week, the coffin was exhibited in the 
chapel, where Whitefield preached 
twice a-day, and all the rank and fa- 
shion of the city came to hear. On the 
morning of the funeral the sacrament 
was administered to the mourning 
family at the foot of the coffin. The 
assembled party then retired to Lady 
Iluntingdon’s house, and at eleven 
returned to the chapel, which was 
crowded to excess, the congregation 
being admitted by tickets distributed 
by the young Earl of Buchan. Du- 
ring five days this scene was repeated. 

‘The “ trophies” won by Whitefield 
and Lady Hantiagion in the Ches- 
terfield family were also remarkable. 
The Lady Gertrude Hotham, the 
earl’s sister; her young, ill-fated 
daughter; and her son, Sir Charles 
Hotham, were his avowed disciples. 
The Countess de Litz, the sister of 
Lady Chesterfield, was another pro- 
selyte; but, perhaps, the prize he 
most gloried in was the Countess of 
Chesterfield herself. The natural 
daughter of George I, she was as 
powerful at court as in the circles of 
fashion. She was foremost in every 
scene of dissipation. She met White- 
field at Lady Huntingdon’s, and 
became humble, demure, and “ elect.” 
At her ladyship’s tea-table, Pulteney, 
earl of Bath, laid aside his politics 
for a season, and sang hynms side by 
side with Lady Chesterfield. Lord 
Dartmouth, the patron of Newton 
of Olney, and the beloved of George 
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III. and Queen Charlotte, was an- 
other star in this singular assemblage, 
composed, when we comprise Ches- 
terfield and Bolingbroke, of the sub- 
dued scofier, and the half-admiring, 
half-sneering sceptic ; of the zealous 
enthusiast, and of the gentle, alarmed, 
inert believer. Scandal soon found 
out this capital theme for its venom. 
Whitefield, the archpriest, was 
attacked with a bitterness which, 
in the present day, would have 
evaporated into a good-humoured 
raillery. According to Cowper, he 
“‘ Bore the pelting scorn of half an age ; 
The very butt of slander, and the blot 
For every dart that malice ever shot. 
The man that mentioned him at once dis- 
missed 
All mercy from his lips, and sneered and 
hissed.’” 
And whilst he was thus reviled, the 
Countess of Moira, Lady Hunting- 
don’s only surviving daughter, was 
dismissed from the office of lady of 
the bedchamber for refusing to play 
at cardson Sundays. Every possible 
crime was attributed to Whitefield ; 
perhaps on the strength of his own 
confession, that he was at one time 
“hasting to hell.” But this acknow- 
ledgment, prompted by the wish to 
give hope to others, could only be 
turned against him by bad minds. 
At length, after a life of untold 
exertions, his health gave way. He 
became “nervous,” the prelude to 
more serious maladies, Lady Hun- 
tingdon attended upon him with all 
the kindliness of a gentle nature, and 
the zeal ofa votary. She took him 
journeys, and tried to cheer his 
drooping spirits, but in vain. It was 
her lot to survive him long. He 
died in 1770, at Newbury Port, on 
his way to Boston, in the United 
States, after preaching two hours in 
the open air on the day before his 
decease. Seven years after his death 
his body was found perfect, without a 
trace of decomposition upon it, by an 
admirer who inspected it in the coffin. 
Southey was informed that this cir- 
cumstance was owing to the vast 
quantity of nitre with which the 
earth abounds at Newbury Port; 
but by the elect this curious fact, 
for so it seems to be, was deemed a 
miracle: a belief which shews, how 
completely Superstition justifies her 
name in every sect, whether among 
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the ardent Calvinist or the dreamy 
enthusiastic believer in The Lires of 
the Saints. Thirteen times did White- 
field cross the Atlantic, and he 
preached more than 18,000 sermons. 

His noble and sorrowing proselyte 
survived until 1791. As her last 
hour approached, the aged lady re- 
marked,— 

“My work is done, and I have 
nothing now to do but to go to my 
Father.” 

She desired that her remains might 
be dressed in the white silk garments 
in which she had attended the open- 
ing of the chapel in Goodman's 
Fields ; and she expired in that state 
of ecstatic hope and joy which might 
be anticipated from the mingled ro- 
mance and earnestness of a character 
so beautiful, tinged with views which 
we feel to be mistaken, but which 
we are compelled to admire as lofty, 
disinterested, and devout. Her col- 
lege in South Wales fell away after 
her death, being unendowed; and 
that at Cheshunt has, as far as we 
are informed, no further benefit from 
her bounty than the united names of 
Whitefield and Lady Huntingdon. 

A severer affliction than even the 
early death of her children, attended 
Lady Huntingdon’s weary pilgrim- 
age of life. Her eldest son, the young 
earl, had imbibed the principles of 
Bolingbroke and Chesterfield. She 
sorrowed over the young and still 
loved sceptic ; and in vain did Theo- 
philus Lindsay, a preacher, suggest 
for her relief the notion of temporary 
hell. It is not impossible that the 
young nobleman was disgusted by 
the excesses of his mother’s zeal, and 
the phraseology of the “elect.” She 
survived him, and, as he left no 
issue, the honours of the Hastings’s 
were carried by Lady Moira into the 
Rawdon family. 

With Lady Huntingdon expired 
much of the zeal of the fashionable 
world. Ancient beauties of the 
court of George LI. returned into the 
bosom of the Church. The doors of 
Tottenham Court Chapel and the 
Tabernacle at Moorfields, head- 
quarters of the “ elect ladies,” were ne 
longer crowded with coroneted cha- 
riots. The “elect” returned into 
the common herd of men who played 
basset, and women who loved drives 
and the Rotunda. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE GREEKS. 


Mvucu which now passes in mytho- 
logy for symbolism, was, in point of 
fact, nothing but the simple idea 
simply embodied ; whilst on the other 
hand, much which gains no credit 
for possessing a deeper meaning, con- 
tained at one time the very soul of 
the old-world religion. Some of the 
types or symbols are either so self- 
evident, or have been made so popu- 
lar, that they have become synony- 
mous with the thing typified, so that 
but one idea is contained in this 
double impersonation; but those of 
which this paper will treat are of a 
different class. They are types and 
symbols lying hidden where least ex- 
pected,—-lurking, not among the 
ruins of the mighty mysteries—not 
among the solemn rites of the faith 
— but among daily and familiar 
things ; in the banquet-room and in 
the thalamos; in the nursery tale 
and in the lady's chamber. 

That the lotus should be sacred to 
Isis, Maut, Neith, and other Egyp- 
tian goddesses—that Osiris should be 
incarnate in Apis—and that the mys- 
terious urzeus should emblemize the 
mystic Neph, has become to us a 
matter of no wonder, and little in- 
quiry astothecause. The idea waslong 
since popularised; and the popular 
mind never seeks to know “ why.” It 
seems, too, but just and harmonious 
that Venus should hold her doves 
and sparrows in leash, or traverse the 
wide space on her graceful swan, 
while she garlands her head with 
myrtles and roses. The types have 
been so long associated with the 
thing typified, that they have become 
one and the same. Demeter’s fillet 
of corn and poppies ; the garland of 
grape-vine or ivy leaves, which binds 
up the luxuriant tresses of Dionysos ; 
the eagle, of which Zeus makes his 
messenger and robber at once; the 
peacock gliding before the haughty 
steps of proud Hera; Athene’s owl, 
sage bird of wisdom ; the lion’s skin co- 
vering Hercules; or the wings which 
help thesly Hermes on his way —ifill- 
understood as to the ground-thought, 
the Grundgedanke—have each, from 
frequency of recurrence, gained posi- 
tiveness of intention and definiteness 


of desi No one now doubts that 
every leaf and flower, used in the 
sacred mysteries, hinted at some my- 
thological tale, or symbolised some 
esoteric truth. But it is in matters 
far more minute, and in those be- 
longing to the every-day routine of 
domestic life, that we find the same 
spirit of symbolism carried. In our 
time we can form no idea of the ex- 
tent to which this habit grew; we, 
who, even in our churches, have 
forgotten our Saxon fathers’ mean- 
ing, can hardly be expected to typity 
truths in subjects less holy! e 
can understand why, in ancient 
mythes, Dionysos should be ever 
accompanied by lions, and panthers, 
and tigers; that is, why the creative 
principle should still be mated with 
the destructive:—but who would 
look for mythic truth in crockery- 
ware or carpentry? And yet even 
here we find it! 

This spirit of typification seemed 
to pervade the ancient life as its very 
soul and breath. All which might 
be fused into an emblem was thus 
fused; and though it may give an 
obscurity to mythological studies, 
and heap difficulties, and still fresh 
difficulties, in the learner’s path, yet 
it also gives a life—an enduring vi- 
tality—which, like mummy corn, 
can take root and bear a goodly har- 
vest centuries after its interment. It 
is pleasant thus to meet with a liv- 
ing soul in the pale body which has 
lain, as if dead, so long! It is plea- 
sant to see bright forms start out, 
and sweet faces smile, from the life- 
less stone; and to watch the rugged 
Actual give up her children of beauty 
and of spirituality! Ay, even over 
the small, daily, household work, does 
this fair genius of symbolism hover, 
like a fairy in the neem, until 
we see all—even the homeliest—be- 
come, by its magic touch, transformed 
into the caskets of beauty and ani- 
mation. 

The Egyptians were accustomed to 
inscribe moral and religious sayings 
on all things which met the eye, 
more especially on all domestic be- 
longings. And in this was shewn a 
deep penetration into the human 
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heart. For, while the thoughts are 
left unwatched, and suffered to flow 
on in the placid stream of private 
life, they are then most easily im- 
ressed by such sudden admonitions. 
Ve have anecdotes of men in our 
own times who have become con- 
verted to the Christian faith by 
a simple sentence suddenly spoken, 
an axiom met with unexpectedly, 
a phrase of import found where 
only folly was looked for. The 
Egyptian /Edes proved her wis- 
dom, and strengthened her power, 
by this connexion with the house- 
hold life of her children. Now 
the Greeks had no separate priest- 
hood; at least their hierophants 
were none the less citizens for all 
they were revealers of holy things. 
The Eumolpide did not value their 
hereditary priesthood so much as 
they did their Athenian freedom. 
Being thus citizens, the Hellenic 
priests were more interested in pre- 
serving the liberties, than in binding 
the consciences, of their fellow-men. 
It is only when a state maintains a 
separate priesthood that we find this 
daily influence, not so much of reli- 
gon, as of its ministers. The Roman 
‘atholic has carried this ancient sys- 

tem into modern times; and the re- 
sult has told well for his wisdom, if 
not for his morality. No religion 
could possibly possess more power 
over its votaries than did the Egyp- 
tian; than does its type in modern 
days, the Romish. The Mahom- 
medan has also laid its impress on 
the household life, though only in 
the form of prohibition or command 
as to mental or practical matters. 
There is no symbolism, no idolatry, 
no admonition, by an eidolon, of the 
spirit which gives that image all its 
worth. But morality has power 

ual to a sensuous symbol, and the 
Islamites are also bound with a 
chain they cannot break. 

Turn we now to the Hellenic faith. 
What do we see there, which re- 
minds us of the policy of the stern 
son of Khem—he who bent the mind 
of man as a reed, at his pleasure ? 
We do not, indeed, find the same in- 
fluence similarly shewn ; but we find 
the same necessity of the human 
mind differently expressed. And this 
necessity is the association of the gods 
with the daily existence of men; the 
connexion in, and through, and for 
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man, of heaven and of earth. True, 
the Greek religion was one of pic- 
tures, one of epochs in the lives of 
its gods, one of humanity idealised 
My beauty. And the references or 
allusions to it which we meet with, 
when they are less evident than the 
attendant antagonistic, or else imper- 
sonating symbol, are, therefore, on a 
prima facie view, only allusive to 
this mythic life. But then, again, 
this mythic life contains another and 
a deeper lying meaning—the Pri- 
mary Principle, which each particu- 
lar mythe is meant to embody. 
Every tale can be reduced into one 
of two meanings ; if we have but pa- 
tience to wait for the unfolding of 
each successive husk or wrapper, 
until, like the nut in the story, 
we come to the Wonder of Beauty 
concealed in the small millet-seed 
within. The dualism of Nature pro- 
ducing a third,—the whole compos- 
ing the mystic diagram,—the triad of 
the Egyptian temples, which diagram 
or triad was the symbol of perfection 
with the heathen world in general, the 
symbol of life with the Grecian mytho- 
logist, was the grand truth set forth 
in almost every mythe left us from the 
wreck of ages, from the spoliations 
of the pragmatisers, and trom the 
encumbrances of the unlearned. And 
if we will but search carefully, we 
shall find this wherever we seek it. 
The loves of Venus and Mars are 
allegorical, we are told. We believe 
it. The union of the Spirit of Life 
with that of Destruction is the in- 
nermost, the esoteric meaning. The 
successive husks are the union of 
Beauty and Strength, bringing forth 
Love ; of Grace and Power producing 
Perfection; of womanly gentleness 
and sweetness wedded to manly cou- 
rage and energy. ‘Thus is the truth 
overlaid ; thus does the master pic- 
ture lie buried and concealed behind 
the paint and whitewash of those 
who know nothing of the value of 
that which they deface. 

Take the three orders of architec- 
ture, they will illustrate our mean- 
ing as to symbolism, and something 
more than illustrate it. The Doric 
was the only order known to the 
ancient Greek. Its capital was an 
imitation of the seed-vessel of the 
lotus—the symbol of the Passive 
Principle. It has long since been 
conceded that columns, poles, and 
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obelisks, meant the opposite or active 
principle of nature; for whether, 
secondarily, as types of fire or sun- 
rays, they were, primarily, the em- 
blems of this. And thus formed, 
then placed in a circle or peri- 
bolus, those beautiful pillars, which 
now charm us only by their symme- 
try, to the early Grecian priest con- 
veyed a type of the universe in its 
immensity, of life in its forming 
principles, and a lesson full of holy 
thoughts and sacred embodiments. 
But time went on, and education 
progressed ; and Art took the place 
of the shrineless Idea. And then 
rose up the slim and graceful Ionian 
pillar, with its volutes and pendant 
petals,—uniting, as yet, the esoteric 
mythical element with the practical 
increase of beauty. But as the ori- 
ginal meaning became faint and in- 
distinct in the mind, so did the ori- 
ginal arrangement change. From 
having been set in a circle, and thus 
made architectural symbols of a wide, 
physical, and religious truth, they 
became traversed aisles, broken and 
isolated ranges, wanting wholly the 
first intention. The Corinthian and 
the Composite further illustrate the 
decadence of the mythic idea. In 
them we find mere beauty of form; 
or if the ornaments of the earlier 
orders be added, they are there as 
mere ornaments, — meaningless ad- 
ilenda only to please the eye and 
gratify the taste,— not as symbols 
from which the hierophant could 
educe the spirit of his faith. 

But this is not, perhaps, as perfect 
an illustration of our meaning as 
might be brought. It is true the 
architecture of a nation had, more 
especially in early ages, a direct re- 
ference to its religion. But then 
architecture is a grave art, and used 
for solemn purposes, and thus fitted 
to be made the vehicle for conveying 
mysterious truths to the initiated ; 
and by them, to the herd. And it is 
but in keeping with the subject that 
each separate groove, each small fillet 
and minute ornament, whether of 
triglyph, or of astragal, or of metope, 
should have its separate, and not 
merely superficial, meaning. But 
when we turn to the household life, 
and find there esoteric allusions to an 
esoteric religion, we know not which 
is strongest ; our admiration of the 
ingenious piety of such a time, or 
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our wonder at the strange harmony 
between the symbol and the idea, and 
how both contained a second meaning 
deeper and truer than the one most 
obvious. 

Read the list of Grecian cups 
and goblets, as given in the Deip- 
nosophiste, and then let any one 
judge how far our theory is correct. 
The eleventh book gives 2 curious 
description of all the Richtensemie 
known to the Hellene. Atheneus 
lived in the second century n.c., at a 
time when philosophy had banished 
all that was secret or holy in the 
Grecian faith. It had then sunk into 
a mere pictorial illustration of phy- 
sical truths, against which a more 
awakened morality had uttered her 
cry of extermination. Thus in the 
Aurveropere: we must not look for 
any help from Atheneus in our 
theory. He gives the etymological 
and gastronomic data, and a few my- 
thological traditions, but he evident! 
swears only by the first, the practical, 
rejecting all that is mystic or mythic. 

The first of the sorte that he 
mentions individually, after having 
disccursed on them as a tribe or 
race collectively, is the fur. There 
is something very simple in his +) yae 
furiv bvoualontves peovors rois Hewow arsdi- 
dwear'—* Now that called the rhyton 
(or horn-shaped cup) is given to the 
heroes alone.” The horn was a fa- 
vourite symbol, — not only as a cor- 
nucopia, scattering forth its rich 
gifts of Nature’s darling life, but, 
primarily, of the masculine or active 
energy ; secondarily, of strength and 
physical power. Altars were gene- 
rally decorated with horns. This 
we find also in the Jewish forms. 
The famous altar of Delos, which the 
youthful god himself fashioned from 
the horns of the goats of Mount 
Cynthus that Artemis slew, is one 
striking instance of its sacred symbol- 
ism. ‘The goat, be it remembered, was 
emblematic of Dionysos and of Pan ; 
sometimes an accompaniment of Aph- 
rodite : all which are creative deities. 
And with justice, then, should it be 
given, as old Athenzus says, only to 
the hero, the man of worth and 
valour; the human impersonation of 
that first principle of which the horn 
was a minor emblem ; that principle 
whose type was now heat, fire, the 
sun; now mental, now physical, 
strength,—a Hercules or an Apollo. 
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In after ages, when the quaint- 
shaped cup went round, little did the 
revellers reflect, as they drained it to 
the health of some fair iraige, or to 
the success of the last new comedy, 
or to the latest fashion imported from 
the soft East, how they had debased, 
by their effeminate lips, the symbol 
of strength which ought to be given 
“only to the hero.” In the begin- 
ning its meaning was palpable to all: 
and whether the rhytongrew out of the 
horn or «ges, as a matter of likeness 
to a rude convenience, or whether a 
second allusion was concealed in this 
first adoption, as its primary mean- 
ing, it is equally certain that this, as 
an ensign of power, might be be- 
stowed only on the man of power. 

It was a pleasant fancy to call the 
large or grace-cup, “ the silver well.” 
Pesag &eyvecr. The very word has a 
clear sound that calls to mind the 
bright anthosmias bubbling to its 
edge! The ancients had no lack 
of poetry. They scattered it round, 
thick as the morning dew which 
hangs like seed-pearl on the grass, 
and were no niggards of its beau- 
ty! Well, poetry is one of life's 
greatest blessings; one without which 
man would languish as the herb 
without the dew, and his life be un- 
lovely as the earth without its flowers. 
We might spare many a fruit-tree, 
ay, and many a corn-field, better 
than we could spare the humblest 
ofthe hedge-row blossoms; and many 
a dusty tome of titanic learning, and 
many a folio of sleepy piety, might 
we banish from our libraries, rather 
than one sweet melody written from 
the soul,—rather than one little poem 
blending truth and beauty in its chain 
of harmony and loveliness! 

Atheneus next speaks of the mighty 
uri, which Odysseus gave the 
Cyclops Polyphemus. <A right gal- 
lant stirrup-cup, and one which fa- 
shioned him an effectual nightcap! 
Nourished as was that huge frame on 
milk, and such innocent diet, he 
found the potation strong. Yet had 
that cissybion been one of the Rho- 
dian chytra — scented as were these 
with every sweet bud and incense in 
the formation—its eontents had not 
intoxicated so readily. For the odours 
of flowers, and the perfumed clay 
which was sometimes used for cups 
and vases, prevented such powerful 
results. The Greek was not one to 
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despise the means of prolonging plea- 
sure. To intensify, and yet dilate, 
this was the extreme of Grecian 
striving. But the subjection of Poly- 
phemus by the wily Odysseus, proved 
the influence of the spiritual over the 
material, in that broad ancient phrase 
which left nothing veiled for deli- 
cacy’s sake, nor softened aught for 
weakness’. However, let the proof 
be coloured as it will, if it does but 
embody its truth and set forth its 
meaning, we may overlook the pro- 
portions and the paint. The pro- 
portions were, indeed, sometimes 
strangely distorted! That old Nestor 
should lift with ease the vase which 
a youth, in all his early vigour, could 
barely move, is as a fact unsymme- 
trical ; yet true, as but another note 
of that wail which the Conservatism 
of Greece sent forth over the days of 
the departed. They who mourned 
the men of Salamis and Marathon 
as heroes whose spirits had faded with 
their lives, and left nought but dust 
and ashes, weakness and decay, be- 
hind, would naturally look upon the 
Trojan warriors as nigh demigods ; 
and so they were, compared with the 
curled and perfumed fops who lisped 
to the echo of the son of Clinias, 
who sported out their lives in game 
and banquet, found their war in 
quail - fighting, and exchanged the 
gravity of the Ecclesia for the gaiety 
of the Agora and the noise of the 
Pireus. They may not lift the hero’s 
vase, they may not touch it with lips 
which know no better speech than 
love-words, they may not sustain it 
by arms which know no manlier 
work than a languid caress ! 

Again, another cup sets forth an- 
other symbol. The ¢xar;, or boat- 
cup, has its own peculiar meaning. 
The same word implies a cup, a sail- 
ing-vessel, and Charon’s ferry-boat. 
Is this an accident? That we should 
find one such coincidence might well 
be, but let us look further, remem- 
bering thus much of the mysticism 
of the mysteries, that water sig- 
nifies the female prirciple, while 
wine has reference to the male. 
Indeed, this and Dionysos are at 
times synonymous, so entirely does 
the emblem usurp the place of the 
intention. Thus, wine poured into 
the boat-cup, or emblem of the wa- 
ters, has much the same meaning as 
the Ionic capital joined to the obelisk 
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or pillar. We shall have many of 
these intermeuiary notes. They are 
thrown thus suddenly into the 
body of the matter, for then, like 
the Egyptian axiomatory religion, 
they make most impression when 
least expected. And what we insist 
on most urgently is, that the dualis- 
tic doctrine of creation and destruc- 
tion, of the male and female ener- 
gies, of the active and the passive 
principles, was the hidden thread 
which bound the chain of mytho- 
logy in one harmonious whole. 

"Auarbams xedas is another cup. 
This belongs to our former list of 
the horn-shaped vessels. 

Alcides gives Telamon a “ testimo- 
nial,” in the shape of an éaucov, an em- 
bossed or rugged cup. It might well 
want all character of smoothness to suit 
the brave hero-man who received, and 
the mighty hero-god who gave, it. 
And it might well serve Achilles for 
his libatory vessel to the supreme 
Zeus, the father and king of all. 
Also, it was in accordance with the 
times that a cup should be named 
after the son of Alcmena, and that 
the ‘igexaue—the facsimile of the 
magic boat in which Hercules passed 
the sea, and in which also Phoibos 
slept, as he sailed away on the rush- 
ing river that skirts the mountains 
of the Hyperboreans—should pass 
from lip to lip of the men who had 
fought before [lion,—of the men who 
founded the Hellenic Empire. 

Another intermediary note. A 
cup, boat, cave, or hollow sphere of 
any kind, was emblematic of the 

assive, water, or female energy. 

rom the dark caves where the 
mystic ceremonies went on—be they 
consecrated to male or to female 
deities ; be they the cave of Tropho- 
nius or of Apollo Pytho; be they 
caverns of the Nymphs, of Pan, or of 
Mithras—down to the household 
drinking-cups, named according to 
the peculiar fancy of the inventor, 
a mystic idea was originally bound 
up with each. This must be borne 
in mind: the thing expressed one, 
the form, or name, or usage, might 
point to the other, of the two prin- 
ciples. Thus, the sun, or Hercules, 
or Phoibos, as it might be, in the 
winged cup borne upon the waters, 
is but a combination of these two 
rinciples. Brahma sleeping on his 
otus,—the young sun-god of Egypt, 
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Ehé6ou, seated on his fair lily-throne, 
are poetic combinations of a simple 
physical fact, and of a deeper, uni- 
versal truth. 

Dionysos has his vase in the deeply- 
hollowed and short-eared éigixAsios. 
Pamphilius of Alexandria, as quoted 
by Athenzus, gives rather a curious 
reason for the nomenclature of this 
vase. He says that it came from 
Gigas xdoniv, because “ Dionysos scat- 
tered wine from these same vases on 
the wild beasts,” toconquerthem. A 
rare libation, and one of more efficacy 
than our sprinkling of salt on night- 
ingales’ tails! But wine, which is the 
spirit, or, contrariwise, the simula- 
crum, of Dionysos, is flung from the 
hollowed cup upon the savage ¢he ; 
and thus the Perfection of Nature 
and the Whole constrains the imper- 
fect and the part: the Double Life 
is more than the isolation of the unit. 

Is not this a truth felt in many a 
breast, as the long winter’s evenings 
close in the narrow circle, and the 
wishful eyes seek in vain for another 
living heart? Is not this deep truth 
of Nature repeated thus oft and sadly 
by the lonely hearth? and do not 
men—ay, and gentler women, too, 
confess that the Double Life is more 
than isolation,—that Perfection con- 
sists not in solitariness, but that the 
Whole is made up of parts ? 

Atheneus, quoting “ubulus, says 
that Thericles, a Corinthian pot- 
ter, gave his name to these cups 
called @igxaue, And Bentley, in his 
Dissertation on Phalaris, agrees with 
him. A plain ending to such fan- 
ciful deductions, as to whether they 
were thus named because of the wild 
beasts sculptured on them, as the 
Deipnosophist reports, or whether, 
as we said before, because of the 
Dionysial wine-spilling! Certainly, 
if Thericles were a contemporary of 
Aristophanes, there is but little sym- 
bolism to be met with then! If we 
cannot prove that the Son of Semele 
used the thericleia before the birth 
of the Corinthian potter, we may 
strive in vain to give their name or 
shape a meaning. Thus do the 
exoteric and the esoteric meet wher- 
ever we turn our eyes; thus, in 
mythology, do we still find the sym- 
bol and the reality side by side; 
and thus, even on the edge of a 
drinking-cup, may be ranged the 
opposing forces of those who accept 
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the outward simply as it stands, and 
of those who see another and more 
ethereal idea lying, like a curtained 
spirit, within the shell of the Ap- 
parent. The thericleios is also used 
in libations of Lesbian wine to the 
mighty Zivs Swrne. 

Yet another cup was sacred to 
Dionysos, — the xavbacss, or two- 
handed cantharus. The youthful 
god may oft be seen holding that 
cup to his lip. Does he pledge Am- 
pelus, he whose transformation could 
scarcely be lamented, object as it was 
of his master’s unwearied love and 
care ?—or does he drink to the fair 
Ariadne, met with so strangely on 
the Naxian shore? Ah, it is not the 
only time that the heavenly has con- 
soled for the loss of the earthly love! 
—it is not the only time that the 
heart has turned to its God, when 
left lone and desolate by man! Hail 
to the Grecian fables! Let them 
live, embalmed with incense and 
sweet odours, such as can keep off 
the cold hand of decay for ever. 
Shrine them in the innermost soul of 
youth, and let them learn the TruTHs 
which they contain. We would not 
lose one simplest mythe; for all, 
even the least mysterious, are caskets 
of a richness such as earth has not 
since preserved, and which she prizes 
all too little now! 

The xaex%ew, with its graceful 
form, is a priceless gem among the 
race of cups and vases; for Zeus 
bestowed it on Alemena as a proof 
of his, and as a reward of her, love. 
Turn over the pages of thy Greek 
Lexicon, dear reader, whoever thou 
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mayst be, and there, under the head 
of xeex%e», thou wilt find, “a drink- 
ing-cup, the mast-head ofa ship, and 
the upright beam ofa crane.” The 
two last are minor symbols of the 
obelisk : and the obelisk-emblem has 
been already explained. One more 
example, and then the weary reader 
may close our pages, and turn to 
gayer or more useful matter in this 
number. The xadey was made at 
Erythre, Pamphilius says. Ojos 
ravrd olov tors rd oxddiv, adds Athe- 
neus: “ We think it is the same as 
the skaphion.” Now the cup named 
skaphion is a “little boat.” Did the 
thrifty housewife ever think of this 
when she bid the cook serve up parsley 
and butter, or mint-sauce, or caper 
compound, or gravy for the roast 
duck, or apple-sauce for the goose, in 
the “ butter-boat?” No. Wedo not 
remember in our daily, scarcely in 
our literary, life, how much is owing 
to the ancients! Nor of our poetry, 
nor of our wisdom, nor of our beauty, 
do we trace the fountain spring. 
Ingrates that we are, we receive all, 
then deny the donation. 

Glory to the ancient Hellene! 
Fallen is his nation now, degenerate 
his children ; but he has left a nation 
in the wide world, he has children in 
universal manhood. And they who 
forego the blessings and the privileges 
of their birth,—they who would live, 
and let the flowers of the classic past 
fade and wither for lack of tending, 
cast them forth into the icy lands of 
the barbarian—their place is not with 
the Eupatrids of earth ! 
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SOME WORDS ABOUT MUSIC 


Ir is with an apology equally humble 
and elegant that Bacon commences 
his thirty-seventh essay, that upon 
“ masquesand triumphs,” by asserting, 
“that since princes will hove such 
things, it is better that they should 
be graced with elegancy than daubed 
with cost.” Substituting the words 
“the public” for princes, the principle 
stated above holds now as true as any 
other of those matchless aphorisms, 
which, set in close but distinct suc- 
cession, remind one of a costly rosary 
of priceless pearls, each unique in 
itself, yet harmonising in perfection 
with each other on the one simple 
link that unites them all. 

“ Masques and triumphs” in the 
days of Bacon were undoubtedly 
much more intended for the sole edi- 
fication and enjoyment of royalty 
than now, when queen or king going 
in state adds but little to the excite- 
ment, and incredible crowds stationed 
at the doors of Her Majesty's Theatre 
on a Lind night. (We believe, by 
the bye, the young actress's name is 
to be in use bor the future to express 
the latest invention in suffocation, 
“ Linding”-—“ being Linded.”) The 
days when pageants were but vehicles 
of the grossest personal flattery have 
departed, 

** Like that fair vestal throned in the 

west’’ 

who most delighted in the seductive 
extravagance; yet may we trace in 
the elaborate and quaint conceits of 
those mythological absurdities the 
germ of that taste which now has risen, 
and is continually rising, to a higher 
pitch of popular enthusiasm in’ the 
increasing love and general frequent- 
ing of the modern Opera. 

In spite of our chill clime, and hearts 
asserted to be dead to the electric power 
that galvanises a whole audience of 
Italians at some favourite morceaux 
into a state nothing short oftemporary 
insanity,—in spite of the comparative 
rarity of the gifts of voice and genius 
amongst the sons and daughters of 
our own land—gifts every year more 
lavishly acknowledged to those who 
will trust them for six months across 
the grey waters of the Chaanel,—in 
spite of the bitter and rancorous con- 
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AND THE MODERN OPERA. 


tempt heaped upon the first strug- 
gles of the Opera in England by per- 
sons utterly incapable of foreseeing 
the power aud perfection of its ma- 
turer age,—in spite of these and nu- 
merous other disadvantages, the sway 
and success of the Opera and its fol- 
lowers continue to become each year 
more potent and more undeniably 
evident. Nor is this merely the or- 
dinary rise, progress, and crisis of a 
fashion ; the cause lies deeper,— it is 
the direction into which the ton of 
dramatic entertainment has begun to 
flow, and under this modern dress 
ne once more the passion that 
led our forefathers to the rude 
scenic illusion of the mysteries, that 
in later days suggested the fantastic 
choral dances to which Bacon al- 
ludes, as “ a thing of great state and 
pleasure,” and that received the sanc- 
tion of a crowning glory, when one— 
to use his own lovely words—“ with 
his garland and singing robes on 
him” sanctified the union of song and 
action in that star-lit dream, the 
masque of Comus. 

It is perhaps with some reverential 
mistrust that we inscribe the name of 
Milton as an unconscious promoter of 
a taste that now fills houses nightly 
to see the doubtful sentimentalism of 
Robert le Diable, and its highly ef- 
fective valse infernale. In its ce- 
lestial purity the character of private 
theatricalsseems lost. The personality 
ofthe youthful Alice Egerton, is veiled 
under the vague and gracefully mys- 
terious appellation of “the Lady,” 
and we associate the whole more with 
a mythological vision of ancient 
Greece, unaccountably placed amid 
the ferny glades and ancestral oaks 
of England, than with what the quaint 
play-bill of the old editions set forth 
as “a mask presented on Michaelmas 
night” at Ludlow Castle. There is 
an indescribable glory of freshness in 
the conception and execution of the 
matchless masque of Comus; star- 
light shining on dew-drops; the 
breath of evening odoriferous with 
moistening flowers, where the soft, 
last voices of the “day that is dead” 
are silent every one. 

But where, where shall music be 
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found fit to wed with this immortal 
verse, unless some angel take a lower 
sweep than is his wont round “the 
starry threshold,” and so transmit an 
indistinct echo of the harmonies 
above? Still, hopeless though the 
model may be that is set before us, 
we yet may acknowledge and re- 
verently admire the spirit that di- 
rected the weaver of the verse in the 
words and ideas he gave the melodist 
to clothe with music. Ennobling, 
elevating, and purifying, the alleged 
purposes of the dramatic entertain- 
ment are thus indeed most fully an- 
swered; but then one world has 
but one Milton; and, with the 
best intentions, Dr. Watts could 
never have united delight and edifi- 
cation in the same degree, we sup- 
pose; therefore it is necessary to be- 
come reconciled to the capabilities of 
other artists, and submit to the in- 
ferior but still very beautiful li- 
brettos provided by Metastasio. 

With an exquisite ear for the 
melody of words, great taste for the 
heroic loves and friendships of the 
remote days of classic story, and an 
imagination filled with images of ten- 
der beauty and romantic purity, 
Metastasio was fitted above all other 
poets of the age in which he lived to 
raise the Opera from the sad state of 
declension into which it had sunk. 

It would be a task of considerable 
interest to trace up to its primeval 
source that river of music which, 
now swelled to a mighty tide, spreads 
its branching streams through every 
quarter of the world; for have not 
the arias of Italy and the simple bal- 
lads of England found their way t 
the remotest corners of the earth ? 
Lord Valentia, at the court of an 
Eastern prince in the centre of India, 
listened to an intolerable performance 
of old and commonp!ace tunes by the 
private band of an ambitious nabob. 
In America, in the W est Indies, simple 
airs sung by sailers from England 
or France are eagerly caught up by 
the negroes more than by the natives; 
and thus, on the banks of the great 
American rivers,—on the Ohio, the 
Mississippi, and on the warm and 
glittering shores of the Carribean 
Isles, may be heard scraps of 
songs, echoes from the old world, 
though degraded by the ludicrous 
gibberish faithfully transmitted to 
our ears by the Ethiopian serenaders ; 
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and further north still linger in the 
hearts of the Canadians the simple 
chiming romances of France, brought 
thither by the French settlers, sung 
by many a watchfire on many a 
moonlight night, by stream and by 
river, on the pine-shadowed shores, 
in the camp, or in the canoe on the 
wide waters, 
** When the rapid was near, 
And the daylight past.’’ 


There still linger the melodies of the 
old world, conveyed thither by the 
people who hold most of the spirit of 
the troubadour in their music,—the 
memories of gay Provence,—the relics 
of the antique union of chivalry and 
song, most exquisitely and affectingly 
set forth in the romantic legend of 
Coeur de Lion and his minstrel page. 
All these associations, with the grand 
traditions and humbler themes of 
love and partings, are invested, far 
from old Europe, with a melan- 
choly and touching charm that seems 
half the result of the soft mists which 
distance and regretful memory throw 
over the hearts of the singers, and 
half the natural influence of the place 
and the period—a vast wilderness 
lying in the grey mystery of the 
dawning day of civilisation. 

There are yet to be heard boat- 
songs that carry with them a wild 
charm, almost a of the 
measured splash of the oar, and 
the air and woodland scent that tells 
of the vicinity of a great forest. 
Again and again the chorus returns 
faithful to the feeling that gave it 
rise,— 

“Tl y a long temps que je t’aime, 

Jamais je ne t’oublierai.”’ 


Yet the very monotony is pleasing. 
Again and again the refrain returns 
with a despairing fondness to the vow 
of eternal remembrance, and we feel 
as we listen that the Atlantic at least 
must have rolled between the original 
weaver of the verse and her to whom 
he addressed it, in some village of his 
dear and distant France. 

It appears certain that civilisation 
and Christianity are the two great 
means of sending forth in ever 
strengthening and increasing power 
and sweetness the voice of music ; and 
that has been “a mighty voice” ever 
since the infinite chorus of the sons 
of God shouted for i at the cre- 


ation of a world. ‘True, its echoes 
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have been faint and unfaithful, ex- 
cept in the grand morning psalm from 
Paradise Lost: and that deserves to 
be a reality. 

We take up no trace of the pro- 
gress of music in Genesis till we find 
the name of Jubal as “ the father of 
all such as handle the harp and or- 
gan.” Doubtless he faltered in mid- 
song ; for the harmony ofearth had lost 
the teaching of Heaven,and Music had 
to raise her head from the dust, and 
condescend to mechanical contrivance, 
ere she found speech in her power; 
but thenceforth she held her place, 
and again, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, we hear her singing trium- 
phantly after the overthrow of Egypt, 
“when Miriam, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand, and all 
the women went out after her with 
timbrels and with dances ;” and Music, 
sending forth her voice through the 
lips of'a prophetess, sung to the Lord, 
who had triumphed _ gloriously. 
Thence we trace her onward way: 
under the very wings of the Holy 
and Almighty she raised her most 
glorious strains in the words and 
Psalms of David; and it is here that 
we first see the power of Music upon 
the heart and the senses, in the do- 
minion exercised by the sweet singer 
of Israel over the darkened and demon- 
haunted spirit of Saul. There is no 
character in the Bible over whom so 
dread a mystery hangs as that of Saul, 
called indeed, but not chosen, if we 
may look to the tragical and despairing 
conclusion of his reign. Yet is there 
the sublimity of strong passion and 
intense misery shed over the gloomy 

icture. The deep power harmony 
held over his heart,—his brief re- 
ntance,— his savage agonies of jea- 
ousy,— his gleams of returning ten- 
derness,— his wild and terrible su- 
rstitions,—his desperate and agon- 
ising desire to tear asunder the veil of 
the unseen world,— his valour,—his 
anguish “because his life was yet 
whole in him,”—the stern determina- 
tion of his last act,—the vision of 
Saul calls up to the mind the setting 
of a blood-red sun shining fitfully 
amid heavy storm-clouds. 

In the earlier stages of this world, 
the imagination is so accustomed to 
connect music with sacred feeling, 
that we hardly can conceive the 
heathen nations having presumed to 
lay hands on the sacred lyre and harp. 
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It seems hardly possible that Og, 
king of Bashan, could have culti- 
vated so soft and exquisite an art ; yet 
Milton has made the vault of hell 
ring with the music of defiance and 
despair, and Satan and his peers 
marched to 
** the Dorian mood, 

Of flutes and soft recorders,’’ 
as in mockery of the minstrelsy of a 
lost heaven. How continually do we 
find ourselves referring to Milton’s 
book as a journal of established facts, 
—great proof of the divinity of its 
genius! 

It is not until the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar that we find any distinct 
mention of a heathen cultivating 
music. We know, however, he pos- 
sessed a full band of the cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer ; 
and it may have been that the songs 
of the captive Jews, as they wept 
and sung by the waters of Babylon, 
shed over the barbarian muse of 
Assyria the softening light and 
mystic grandeur of the poetry of des- 
pair. Isaiah alludes to his own pro- 
phecies sounding in the ears of the 
unfaithful Jews like the lovely song 
of one who hath a pleasant voice ; 
thus seeming to indicate the deeply- 
rooted love of harmony which was 
inherent in the nature of his coun- 
trymen. Nor, as time wore on, and 
the great nations of antiquity rose to 
the full developement of intellectual 
power and martial vigour, do we 
find that in Greece or Rome Music 
held the primary rank she had estab- 
lished for herself among the He- 
brews. It was among that small and, 
politically speaking, insignificant peo- 
ple that lay indeed hidden the regalia 
of the beautiful and the divine. 

“ Art thou not ashamed to sing so 
well?” said Philip of Macedon to 
Alexander, having heard his son sing 
at a feast to the envy of the musi- 
cians present. 

* Music,” says Aristotle, “ is sel- 
dom considered as a serious engage- 
ment, and is rarely practised but as a 
recreative pastime, or a natural ex- 
pansion of social merriment.” Little 
could the writer of this sentence 
know of the depth and the meaning 
of the mighty thing treated so lightly, 
—the triumph, the rapture, the de- 
spair,—that blending of “the dirge- 
note and the song of festival” which 
gives ecstasy to joy, and melts our 
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very pleasure into tears almost of 
pain ; yet, 

**When Music, heavenly maid, wasyoung, 
When first in early Greece she sung,”’ 


much pains were bestowed on her 
education. We read in Aristotle of 
those “whose undivided application 
to music had given them great pro- 
ficiency in the art, but which had de- 
based their souls and narrowed their 
faculties ;” and he speaks of “ that 
artificial and complicated music 
which has little other merit than the 
difficulty of execution, and little 
other effect than to astonish the 
gaping multitude.” Still he seems to 
allow the possibility of music, if pro- 
pécly directed, effecting an important 
purpose, promoting moral improve- 
ment, refining the sentiments, and 
exalting the character. Over the 
music united to the chorus of Greek 
tragedy an impenetrable veil has 
fallen; every relic of Greek and 
Roman music has been swept away ; 
nor do we believe that there ever 
was in it much which the present age 
would find worth preserving. The 
national music of the comparatively 
uncivilised and unchristianised na- 
tions of the world at this present 
time does not present either any 
very beautiful or striking instances 
of melody. We may sometimes find 
a sweet and simple air of Hindoo 
or Persian origin, but they are 
few and far between; nor do we 
believe that the very love songs of 
the Hindoo Cupid to his ten thou- 
sand ladies would hold in their gi- 
gantic system of flirtation any charms 
for the ears of Europe. The natives 
of North America howl; they do 
not sing: only on one occasion have 
we heard the attempt; and this was 
one summer's day, in a remote, un- 
cleared part of the forest, where, at 
an Indian settlement, we were pre- 
sent when a congregation of Indians, 
under the surveillance of the Roman 
Catholic priest who had converted 
them, sung a hymn with voices of 
such enormous power, that we half 
expected to see the rude roof of the 
little chapel burst as at a peal of 
thunder. 

It is from the heart of Europe, of 
Christianity, that the grand, endur- 
ing tones of music arise. The rude and 
faltering accents of the heathen na- 
tions, though to their own ears they 
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may have been in some cases of ill- 
= genius prelusive of grander 

armonies to come, soon died away 
before the all-powerful voice of the 
church in early years, when she 
spread once more her protecting 
wings over the genius of music, 
and caused her own service to 
be adorned and dignified with the 
rich and improving harmonies of ad- 
vancing knowledge. Next came the 
days of chivalry; but, even before 
that, we see in Alfred, the great Saxon 
hero, disguised as a shepherd playing 
on the harp, and singing before the 
Danish prince in his own camp, the 
first idea of the future troubadour. 
Then with the crusades was accom- 
plished the attractive union of re- 
ligion and romance, of chivalry and 
song ; devotion to God and his lady 
expressed by the true knight in 
a mixture of hymn and love-song. 
The poet-king, Risic, of Provence, 
was the last heir of the line of trou- 
badours, which reached its most pic- 
turesque point in the person of Sen 
del. The Reformation sent forth 
some of the fine stern hymns of 
Luther; and, in France, Protestantism 
raised her voice in softer accents, and 
for awhile airs from Les Huguenots 
were quite in fashion, even before 
Meyerbeer dramatised the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. In England, 
the quaint madrigal was the very 
type of the age of peak and ruff; but 
further north, in one small, dim room 
(so it appears to the traveller now) 
in the old palace of Ilolyrood, the 
Queen of Scots still fed her fancy on 
choice court ditties, and the more im- 
passioned music of the belle France, 
which she loved too dearly. 

The influence of the Reformed Re- 
ligion has not been, certainly, in many 
cases favourable to the improvement 
of musical taste. The Puritans loved 
to sing through their noses instead of 
their throats ; any attempt to soften 
or raise the standard of church music 
met with little approval among the 
Presbyterian, or Low Church, party. 
The abominations of the mass were 
likely to infect, it was thought, even 
the music transplanted from the 
Romish Church, nor, indeed, were 
many of the airs sung in the Kirk in 
general honoured with the common 
justice of time and tune. There are 
several most striking and grand 
chaunts of a simplicity that places 
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them on the first rank of sacred har- 
mony. There can be few psalms 
finer than the air named “ Martyr- 
dom,” united to the sublime words of 
the 50th Paraphrase,— 


“* When the last trumpet’s awful voice 
This rending earth shall shake.”’ 


Well is it named “ Martyrdom,” for 
none could be so inspiring to the en- 
thusiasm of those who sang it while 
hunted, many of them to the death, 
among the wild glens and moorlands 
of Scotland. 

Music appears to have reached 
its very lowest ebb in some of 
the remote churches of England, 
where violins (what a Scottish cler- 
gyman once named “a wee sinfu’ 
fiddle”) and a few discordant voices 
represent a choir. The praise of 
charity children, also, in London 
churches, with their hissing tones and 
their thin voices, remind one miser- 
ably of skimmed milk. Still, the ob- 
jection to hiring singers is so strong 
in some minds, that the inferior music 
of free-will offering must be ac- 
cepted. Doubtless, also, the feel- 
ing is well-founded, that the house 
of prayer be not made a house of 
merchandise. This, however, makes 
it the more necessary that all should 
exert themselves as much as in them 
lies to improve their own ears 
and voices, and those of their 
children or dependents; for it seems 
hard indeed that a purer worship 
should entail on the worshippers a 
hideous sacrifice of their musical feel- 
ings during diviie service. 

Of late, a decided effort has been 
made, both in England and Scotland, 
by one zealous party in the Church, 
to add beauty to holiness, and to em- 
bellish as much as possible the out- 
ward forms and ceremonies of wor- 
ship. There is visible, also, here a 
great love of symbols and typical 
turnings and bendings; there is a 
sentiment running through the 
whole system that we confess we 
think most attractive. The face 
turned to the East,—the bowing of the 
knee at the name of Jesns,—all these 
hold of a more demonstrative and pic- 
turesquely imaginative worship than 
belongs to this ninetcenth century. 
Yet it is a strain after a shadow; 
the reverence of the great mass of the 
people can never now be heightened 
by such means; and if, as most will 
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allow, they are only valuable as hav- 
ing been the ancient custom of the 
Church, they hardly repay the offence 
they give, and, unfortunately some- 
times, the ridicule they excite. 

The musical movement in Eng- 
land, however, is extending far be- 
yond church music. Hullah and 
his allies are filling class-rooms with 
mechanics and shopmen, and others 
of the lower classes anxious to learn, 
and in many instances well capable 
of teat Pram their wish. Exeter 
Hall fills up its choruses with re- 
cruits from the mercantile classes, 
after the shops are closed ; the chorus 
of the opera-houses, in the same 
way, are indebted to the same parties 
for support. We have seen, in one 
instance, an enthusiastic coachmaker 
singing and strutting his happy hours 
on the stage as an attendant in the 
Druidical train of Norma; and we 
believe he dances in the ballet be- 
sides ! 

The experiment of two opera- 
houses this spring, for the first time 
in London, and the perfect success of 
both, proves the gradual increase of 
the national taste for the refined en- 
joyments of that entertainment where 
so many of the arts join hands in sis- 
terhuod. 

It is now two hundred and fifty- 
three years since the opera first rose 
into notice at Florence. Before that 
time, dramatic poctry was uncon- 
nected with music; and it was at the 
marriage festivities of Henry IV. of 
France and Marie de Medicis that they 
were first united under the princely 

tronage of her father, the Grand 

Juke Francis. It was in the most 

beautiful of all mythological legends 
that the opera was first presented to 
the public. Only one attempt had 
been previously made to try its 
strength, in a pastoral piece entitled 
Dafne, and the success of the ex- 
ample encouraged further proceed- 
ings. 

In spite, however, of this satis- 
factory commencement, the opera 
again sank into disrepute. In France, 
the grand measured rhymes and he- 
roic eloquence of Racine and Cor- 
neille distanced the claims of operatic 
entertainments; and it was not until 
the eighteenth century that Apostolo 
Zeus, not lingering only among the 
fictions of Greek mythology, seized 
on the vast field of history, and 
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thence chose the most striking and 
sublime facts and instances of gran- 
deur, of love, of enduring constancy 
and firmness, to arouse and interest 
his audience. Dignity and regularity 
he possessed, with some share of in- 
vention. But the genius of Metas- 
tasio threw a shadow over the less- 
ening fame of his rival. 

It was in the Didona Abbandonata 
that Mestastasio first shewed his 
strength. The agonising passion of 
the closing scene, where the Cartha- 
ginian queen puts an end to her life 
and love, is finely conceived, though 
the old-fashioned rage for the heathen 
gods still rules the author sufficient! 
to make him drag in Neptune to spea 
to an epilogue, with no especial end 
in view. 

The music of Mestastasio’s rhythm 
is wonderful —“ Lusinghiera e sedu- 
cente per una specie d’ interno canto,” 
as it has been well called by one of 
his own countrymen—natural, sim- 
ple, and graceful at all times. His 
powers did not extend, however, to 
the high regions of sacred drama. 
His Morte d' Abel seems tame and 
commonplace, after reading through 
his other chef -d’cuvres,— especially 
we should mention the Olimpiade 
and the Temistocle. The former has 
never in later years been performed : 
it was written by order of the Em- 
peror, Charles VI., in honour of the 
birthday of the Empress Elizabeth, 
and represented for the first time 
on the 28th of August, 1753, in the 
gardens of the Favorita. 

Royal patronage was in those days 
still necessary for the arts, and poets 
and painters ran tame in great kings’ 
palaces ; the public now protects and 
encourages genius. Kings and queens 
have been the foster-parents of more 
things than the Church, and thus it 
was that Metastasio wrote all his 
operas for stated occasions of festive 
celebration. He died in 1782, at 
Vienna, having enjoyed since the year 
1729 an annuity of three thousand 
scudi from the bounty of the emperor. 

The Olimpiade, set to music by 
Caldara, is a drama replete with ele- 
vated feeling, exquisite imagery, and 
classic elegance. The high-toned 
friendship of Licidas and Megacles 
strikes a deeper chord than is com- 
monly achieved in the usual run of 
opera stories ; there is an enchanting 
loveliness in the sylvan chorus on 
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the banks of the Alpheus: nymphs 
weaving garlands recall one to the 
golden age, and the pastoral joys of 
the fields of Elis are lauded again 
and again at every fresh burst of the 
chorus,— 
‘Oh, care silve! oh! cara 

Felice liberta.’’ 
The scene is laid on the spot where 
the Olympic games assembled the 
youth and might of Greece. There 
are passages capable of producing the 
highest poetic and picturesque effect, 
especially that in which Megacles, 
crowned as victor with the garland 
of olive, enters attended by the people 
and competitors, who sing his praises 
in some of the most triumphant verses 
their author ever wrote. A gleam 
of “ the festal sun” of ancient Greece 
shines in glory over the whole of the 
latter scenes ; and the spirit of Orestes 
and Pylades still sake in the self- 
devotion of the conquering Meg- 
acles,— 

‘*« Lo seguitai felice 

Quand’ era il ciel sereno 

Alle tempeste in seno 

Voglio seguirlo ancor.”’ 

It is surely to be regretted that such 
noble pieces are now left unnoticed 
by the composers of the day, and 
thus for ever lost to the stage they 
were intended to adorn and im- 
prove. 

Still higher does the poetic power 
of Metastasio rise in T’emistocle. ‘There 
can be few scenes more grandly con- 
ceived than the interview between 
Themistocles and Xerxes, when the 
outrageous violence of the Persian 
despot contrasts strongly with the 
calm vigour of the Athenian exile, 
the former endeavouring to prove that 
a banished man can have no love of 
an ungrateful country, receives an 
answer of which the brevity makes 
the sublimity,— 

** Naequi in Atene.’’ 
“Born in Athens!” The idola- 
trous love of the Greek for his 
native city is one of the most 
beautiful and touching points of 
the national character; and beauti- 
fully has the Italian poet expressed 
in few words the reverential reply of 
the exile to the haughty question, 
“What he loves there so well?” 
In six lines he enumerates the ob- 
jects of his love and regret —all that 
is there he loves. First, the ashes of 
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the ancestral dead, the sacred laws, 
the protecting gods, the speech, the 
manners,—yes, the sweat it has cost 
him, the splendour he has thence 
derived,—the air, the trees, the soil, 
the walls, the very stones; and thus 
he seems to have exhausted every 
feeling, for his voice sinks into silence. 
Pacini has gloriously united these 
words to music, although one never 
even hears the opera mentioned now. 
Once heard, it is, indeed, impossible 
to forget the effect of that recitative. 
The music changes as from light to 
deepening shadow over the words 
“ Le ceneri degl’ avi.” The shade of 
an evil destiny seems to gather over 
the individual who utters the solemn 
passage ; then, again rising into impas- 
sioned earnestness as he goes on, a 
brilliant chain of notes is wound 
around the “splendour” he has ac- 
quired, and he closes almost abruptly, 
as if overwhelmed by the details of 
his patriotic love. 

Gluck, and many other composers, 
chose their plots and scenes from 
the regions of mythological or classi- 
cal story: it was the taste of the age. 
The toga and the sandal were then 
the principal properties of the green- 
room ; and, in this instance, we may 
see the truth of the saying, that no- 
thing shews more clearly the spirit 
of an age than the taste of the public 
in light, fictitious literature, and in 
the drama. A feather may indicate 
which way the wind sets, and the 
rising republican spirit of France 
loved to feast its imagination on the 
glories and sublime deeds of the classic 
age they longed to emulate. The 
possible perfection and self-supported 
greatness and unselfishness of human 
nature was one of the tempting fal- 
lacies most likely so suit the taste of 
an ungodly and proudly confident 

neration; and to such the stern 

eroism and bloody justice of a 
Brutus or a Cocles were above all 
other passions likely to be pleasing 
when represented with the vivid 
— of action and stage decoration. 
n England, also, it was always as 
an Alceste, an Iphigenia, a Proser- 
ina, that the great sirens of the day 
ascinated their audience. Catalani, 
in later times, was the great type of 
Semiramide —“ Regina e Guerriera” 
—and after her Pasta, still later, 
reigned as queen in the awful splen- 
dour of Medea. 
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Rossini spread further the dominion 
of the opera. In the Gazza Ladra, 
he gives the hearty joyousness of 
peasant life to the scene; and, in the 
Cenerentola, the magic effect of the 
fairy story ofthe glass slipper. Mozart 
gave a new feature to the operatic 
morale in the course of his bacchana- 
lian hero, Don Giovanni; and his 
just sentence and exit in fire and 
brimstone was one of the first at- 
tempts to shew forth the modern idea 
of the place of punishment, instead of 
the Tartarus of ancient story. Weber, 
in Der Freyschiitz, gave us a more 
distinct view of Satan in his Za- 
miel, fluttering with crimson pinions 
through the depths of the German 
forest ; and when the last bullet is 
cast by Caspar, a fierce and sudden 
blaze glares through the riven sky, 
as if at that moment the centre of 
the tempter’s dominions were exposed 
to view. 

In Oberon, Weber worked a mira- 
cle in music: it stands alone, as 
solitary as the enchanted isle of Pros- 
pero. None but Weber could have re- 
alised satisfactorily to our ears the 
strain with which Ariel ‘enters invisi- 
ble, playing solemn music.” Oberon is 
like one unique fire opal, on which 
the light of the sun plays in a thou- 
sand colours and changes,—the fairy- 
like tints of the rainbow seem to be 
the stuff whereof it is made—so deli- 
cate, so etherial, so magically brilliant 
is every part of that marvellous work. 
It is united, also, with the heroic 
devotion of the Paladins of Charle- 
magne; and amply expressive of the 
age is the glorious march and martial 
chorus with which it winds up the 
fate of “ Reiza the lovely, and Heron 
the brave.” 

The music of his Luryanthe is leagued 
with a remarkably silly story; and 
the still more silly saying, that the 
libretto of an operais of no consequence 
is also proved untrue, from the evi- 
dent disadvantage at which that opera 
is viewed and heard, even when 
listened to under the spell of Weber's 
genius. 

It was reserved for Bellini and 
Romani to unite their powers in the 
great tragic opera of Norma. The 
taste of the opera-going public has 
become more susceptible of excite- 
ment, and the commonplace woes of 
I’ Assedio di Corinto, and L’'ultimo 
Giorno di Pompeii, have been super- 
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seded by the more intense interest 
and agonising catastrophes of Lucia, 
Lucrezia, and Anna Bolena. Still 
later Verdi has seized on all that 
can be condensed into one piece of 
the chivalrous, the sacred, the poetical, 
and the pathetic, in the grand effect 
of the Lombardi. 

No one who has ever seen and felt 
the opera of Norma—to recur once 
more to the first-mentioned piece, can 
conscientiously say that the story or 
plot of an opera is of no conse- 
quence. 

The scene is laid in the vast depths 
of a primeval forest. The only pro- 
minent objects for decoration and 
scenic effect are the bare colossal 
walls of a Druidical temple, and the 
= and massive altar of the 

ideous war-god. The dramatis per- 
sone consist of that order of men 
over whose very existence the mystery 
of horror and darkness still hangs. 
Devotional dignity and despairing 
passion alternately shew their power 
in the person of the priestess; and in 
the faithless Pollio is represented 
the delusive sight of superior art and 
civilisation only loving to betray and 
destroy. The false Roman comes 
before the eyes of the Druicdical pro- 
trectress arrayed in the glory of un- 
known refinement, and the great 
priestess is at heart but a child of 
the wilderness, till, stained with crime, 
she atones for her sin with her blood, 
and regains the love of Pollio at 
the fuot of the pyre lighted for the 
sacrifice of both. 

In the course of the piece there 
are innumerable beauties and points 
of thrilling power, when properly 
rendered, from the first proud en- 
trance of the magnificent savage to 
the terrible sentence, “Si rea, io,” 
when owning her crime, she tears the 
wreath from her brow, and prepares 
for a humiliating death. 

It is the truth of the struggle, and 
the results of the struggle, in Norma, 
that give it so commanding a place. 
The stage heroine speaks the inner 
feelings of every noble heart, and 
tells the tale of suffering in accents 
of surpassing anguish. To embody 
fully the character of the Druidess is 
atask requiring an extraordinary com- 
bination of feeling, taste, and power. 
Grisi “does the thing” grandly ; but 
yet, through her tigress wrath and 
despotic tenderness, there are glimpses 
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of the actress and the rouge-pot, there 
is a want of unity in the feeling. 

Her acting we have seen surpassed 
by one whose name was never 
heard in England, though her rising 
fame was of great promise; but the 
Italian girl we mention was deprived 
of voice when only just beginning 
her career, and retired in misery to 
some town in Italy. In her voice, in 
her action, there was a depth of re- 

retful tenderness even in the meet- 
ing with Pollio, where Grisi pours 
out the full vials of her wrath, and 
nothing else—even then there was 
awful sorrow in the question, “ Thou 
art trembling, and for whom ?” 

Grisi shouts her defiance with the 
eagerness of a panther: in the war- 
song of Gaul, and in the magnificent 
address to the rising moon, she too 
evidently addresses the pit, and pro- 

hesies to the denizens of the stalls 
instead of the worshippers on the 
stage. We have another figure be- 
fore us as we write,—a figure half 
prostrate, with clasped hands raised 
in prayer,—a face turned almost away 
from the audience, but eyes fixed on 
the object of worship,—a simple white 
robe, a black girdle, hair straight and 
dark, flung off the brow and sweeping 
to the very ground, intense devotion 
in the attitude, the awful earnest- 
ness of belief in every rich, deep 
tone of the mournful voice —a voice 
even then clouded, though its hoarse- 
ness appeared like a veil flung over 
its burning passion and power. 

The famous crisis, “ Si rea, io,” is 
most trying to the actress's taste. 
Grisi says it proudly, and deliberately 
unclasps the wreath. Adelaide Kem- 
ble stated “Iwas Nor 
took ten minutes and a quarter by 
Shrewsbury clock, and she curled up 
her little finger as she held her 
wreath like an elegant girl with a 
teacup. Lind clasps her hands on 
her face. Castellan simply curtsies 
and cries. All these different views 
of the subject appear to us false and 
miserably defective. Pasta’s immortal 
* Jo,” in the Medea, might with jus- 
tice be proudly given; but Norma is 
then pronouncing her ownirrevocable 
sentence of death. There is more room 
for anguish than for pride. There 
is even some state etiquette in Grisi’s 
mode of explanation. Adelaide Kem- 
ble’s long-drawn note was a vulgar 
tour de force, putting one in mind of 
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a long suspension bridge between sub- 
lime precipices. Jenny Lind should 
remember that a savage at the stake 
would hardly think of blushing be- 
hind her fingers. Castellan knows 
no better than the cat what to do in 
such circumstances. But we have 
seen our idea once fulfilled, by one 
who stood as in a trance of horror, 
forgetful of the savage crew around 
her, calm in the self- sion of ex- 
treme agony, motionless, uncrowned, 
yet full of dignity and of tenderness 
for the guilty lover at her side. 

Then came the sudden cry and 
ghastly horror of the look that ac- 
companied the sudden recollection of 
her children—the increasing despera- 
tion—the passionate prayer for mercy 
—the hurrying, maddening struggle 
with her father’s wrath—the ecstasy 
of the last forgiveness—the uniting 
burst of the last bars when the scene 
closes with one ery from the chorus, 
one crack of the orchestra, and the 
crimson glitter of the flames through 
the forest. It is a conclusion worth 
of the descendant of the ancient Gree 
tragedy, and such the modern opera 
undoubtedly is; and, as such, deserves 
the high place it is now taking, not 
only as a mere spectacle, but as the 
highest order of dramatic art. 

In consideration of this being a 
solemn fact, we really think the pub- 
lic should be protected from the 
translations and poetry of Messrs. 
Bunn and Fitzball. See Norma, 
act I. :— 

** How sad thy fate, unhappy maid, 

How vile appears his treason, 
. To love and be betrayed, 

Saddens the heart and puzzles the 

reason.”’ 

We need offer no annotations on this 
delicate morsel. Why will no more 
highly accomplished poets take in 
hand a decent translation ? 

In Germany Mendelssohn, and in 
Italy Verdi, are the two stars of ex- 
celling brightness at present. The 
former has the magic of Weber united 
to the sublimity of Handel: not that 
his sacred music is of so massive 
and overwhelming a power; his 
“ Hymn of Praise” is like the aérial 
music of spirits that never fell and 
never suffered : but the “ Hallelujah” 
of Handel is the thanksgiving of the 
redeemed from great tribulation. 
Mendelssohn has not yet given any 
thing to the opera; the task we 
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should like to set him would be a 
musical interpretation of The Ancient 
Mariner, for he is the Coleridge of 
melody. 

Of what may be called the new 
school of Young Italy, Verdi is the 
idol. He manifests the same desire 
as Meyerbeer, and the mystic senti- 
mentalists of jeune France, to tread 
on forbidden ground, and approach 
the mysteries of religion with what 
we think, in our insular innocence, a 
somewhat daring irreverence. He 
has laid violent hands on Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and the great heathen mo- 
narch stands forth in the most striking 
attitude he ever assumed on earth ; 
while the composer adorns his posi- 
tion with some of the most expressive 
music he has ever written. Well 
has he combined the grotesque mar- 
tial and barbaric songs and choruses 
of the Assyrians with the plaintive 
and mournful strains of the captive 
Jews. There is a superb sadness 
in their united complaint, which 
swells on the ear like the wind 
sighing through the harps on the 
willows. There is one tremendous 
scene, in which the monarch in fury 
commands the people to fall down 
and worship him. He shouts, “ Son 
Dio!” and at the impious assertion 
a flash of lightning blazes round his 
head, and dashes his crown to the 
ground. Blasted, he falls, and rises, 
mad and staggering, to sing a song 
of horrible delirium. In the Lom- 
bardi, there are innumerable prayers, 
a baptism, several deaths, and a por- 
tion of Heaven thrown open to the 
public gaze. But we will readily 
grant there can be no more beautiful 
scenic illusion than parts of the opera 
we mention,— the chorus of unseen 
pilgrims, when they first view the 
towers of Zion, the prayerful sweet- 
ness of the address to the sacred hills 
and valleys, the chivalrous joy of the 
red cross knights on first beholding 
the walls of Antioch, the Saracenic 
coquetry of the harem chorus, the 
hymn of the Christian maiden, “ Salve 
Regina,” and, above all, the deeply 
touching scene in the cave on the 
banks of the Jordan. 

When the opera was represented 
in Rome, the howls, shrieks, and yells 
of rapture were deafening at the per- 
formance of the baptismal trio. The 
hero (a ci-devant Moslem) lies dying 
on a heap of stones ;_ his love, Giselda, 
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is cursing her evil destiny when the 
hermit of the cavern comes forth, and 
filling the gilded helmet of the war- 
rior with water, he pours it on the 
faint and dying head ; the voices unite 
in a trio of unutterable beauty,—one 
growing weaker in death, another 
stronger in the agony of life, and a 
third, in ponderous bass notes, giving 
solid sentences of holy comfort. The 
whole is inexpressibly painful; and 
the following scenes no less so, when 
a chorus of unseen spirits chant a 
dirge-like serenade to the sleeping 
Giselda. She lies alone on a heap of 
rude stones,—it is night, the cave is 
quite dark,—she lies muttering in an 
unblessed sleep, and lo! Heaven opens, 
and from a cloud of light comes the 
voice of her lost love, summoning 
her to join the spirit her counsels 
have now made happy with God. 
There is a silvery and ringing ac- 
companiment of harps, a rich echo 
of angelic symphonies, the voice of 
Orontes dies away, and clouds and 
darkness roll once more over the 
halo from whence it came. Then 
Giselda starts from her rest, with 
faltering steps, haggard face, and 
tangled hair; bewildered with grief, 
she murmurs a few broken words,— 
“So bright—now all so dark! that 
voice—that gleam of Heaven!” then 
strength and hope return, and the 
brilliant force of “ Non fu sogno” is 
like life and light, once more her own. 
There is, quite at the end, one gorge- 
ous burst of joyful praise, when all 
the crusaders, knights, and pilgrims 
raise up their voices before the en- 
trance of Jerusalem ; a flood of rich 
arpeggios sweep to and fro beneath 
the chorus, and the opera closes in a 
blast of triumph. 

The taste of France and Italy must 
always, in music, influence that of 
England. Pasta said, in Italy, she 
sang for pleasure ; in France, for fame; 
in England, for money. England 
pours a golden shower, indeed, over 
the foreign song-birds who find their 
way across the channel ; whether this 
proceeds from genuine love of the 
art or not, is difficult to decide. The 
British character is much more inde- 
pendent of fictitious excitement than 
the Italian or the French. In this 
principally lies its matchless strength 
and power. The love of theatrical 
entertainment, carried as it is abroad 
to the height of frenzy in enthusiasm, 
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is a proof of a low and enervated 
state of moral feeling. Athens en- 
couraged poets, players, and singers, 
and indulged a violent passion for 
the stage before she fell nerveless at 
Cheronea. The ancient Roman lite- 
rature was not dramatic in its nature. 
The drama of the Great Empire was, 
as Schlegel observes, “ more an exotic 
in a greenhouse.” ‘The dominions of 
the tragic muse, at least, lay beyond 
the Sinus Adriaticus; and, in Greece, 
she flourished as in a beloved birth- 
place. The bloody diversions of the 
arena were more to the taste of the 
Roman citizen ; and those who could 
take pleasure in the wanton displays 
of brutal cruelty and physical sutfer- 
ing were hardly capable of the ten- 
derness of inward feeling, without 
which none can perceive the force 
and beauty of a tragic drama. 

The modern Italian, enslaved by 
Austria, vents at the opera his frantic 
excitement, which never leads onward 
to any glorious end or aim. The 
Frenchman drivels away his better 
energies through the medium of a 
disgusting fictitious literature, and 
nightly attendance at a theatre, where 
the drama, both comic and tragic, 
appears to have been for the last few 
years in a state of delirium tremens. 

In Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diuble, 
this mystical, sensual music has found 
its climax. A Frenchman’s devil has 
no dignity; there is not one raven 
feather from the fallen archangel’s 
wing in a Gallic lucifer. Clever the 
music of Robert le Diable is, but 
nothing more, spite of the ravings of 
that being called George Sand. Hot, 
indeed, will be the furnace that can 
sufficiently purify French art of the 
present day to any degree of per- 
fection. With a certain class of ro- 
mantic writers and composers art has 
usurped the place of religion, and, 
moreover, that of the goddess of 
reason too. A Christian faith may 
convert art into a powerful and glo- 
rious ally, but art alone can neither 
truly strengthen nor purify. Beeth- 
oven, however, thought otherwise, 
when he gave forth this impassioned 
eulogium of music. “I have no 
friend, I must needs live alone with 
myself; but I well know that God is 
nearer to me in my art than others. 
I commune with Him without fear : 
evermore I have acknowledged and 
understood Him. And Iam not fear- 
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ful concerning my music ; no evil fate 
can befall it; and he to whom it is 
intelligible must be free from all the 
paltriness that others drag about with 
them.” 

The same great master has de- 
clared music to be the mediator be- 
tween the spiritual and the sensual 
life. He continues to say,—‘ Music 
gives presentiment of heavenly know- 
ledge, and that which the spirit feels 
sensual in it is the embodying of 
spiritual knowledge. Although the 
spirits live upon music as one lives 
upon air, yet it is something else 
spiritually to understand it ; but the 
more the soul draws out of its sensual 
nourishment, the more ripe does the 
spirit become for a happy intelligence 
with it. But few attain to this; for 
as thousands engage themselves for 
love’s sake, and among these thou- 
sands love does not reveal itself, al- 
though they all occupy themselves of 
love, in like manner do thousands 
hold communion with music, and do 
not possess its revelation.” 

The power of music over the mass 
is, after all, we fear, great for evil, but 
little for good. This will surely be 
comprehended and allowed when we 
reflect, that it “is by the reaction of 
the mind upon the notices of the ear 
that the pleasure is constructed.” The 
greater number of minds being more 
inclined to evil than to good, must 
justify the assertion that it would be 
worse than an idle speculation to hope 
for any real refinement or improve- 
ment of mind proceeding from a 
general cultivation and encourage- 
ment of the art, especially when that 
art is united to the drama. The 
highest order of musical genius has 
not laboured for the stage, at least, 
chiefly. Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, in our own day, have 
preferred the absence of scenic illu- 
sion, and have trusted entirely to the 
all-creative power of their art, unas- 
sisted by the visible enchantments to 
whose care masters ofa smaller stature 
consign their offspring. Weber is, 
however, an exception. His genius 
was peculiarly calculated to adorn 
and dignify the drama; not that it 
needed the additional excitement of 
stage glare. It needed not the painted 
scene to tell us whither it would lead 
us. A blind man, though unac- 
quainted, besides, with the language 
in which they were sung, would in 
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all his operas have felt the meaning 
and intention of every bar. How 
well, how perfectly, do his overtures 
pores the mind for the place, the 
10ur, the persons, the plot of the 
approaching representation ! 

In the overture to Oberon, there 
are passages that express the light 
clashing and clasping of fairy wings 
—one, the rapid blaze of harmless 
summer lightning—there is ethereal 
beauty and delicacy in the whole; 
and in the opening chorus, “ Light 
as fairy foot can fall,” it needs no 
scene or action to shew us the fair 
king asleep on his bed of lilies, his 
troop of attendant spirits, the glitter 
of fountains, the crystal columns, 
and magic lights of the enchanted 
halls. Further on in the piece, the 
master waves his wand of power, 
and a pale-green brightness spreads 
over our eyes like the daylight in an 
ocean-cave, and crowned with water- 
lilies, girded with coral, float before 
us a troop of Naiads, smoothing with 
the mermaid song the rough crests 
of the billows raised by that splendid 
incantation, “Spirits, wherever ye 
chance to be.” 

A deeper tone of diablerie is sent 
forth in Der Freyschiitz—the music 
itself seems to shiver under the spell 
of Zamiel. In Weber's expression 
of the demoniacal there is none of 
the light mocking ribaldry of Meyer- 
beer’s Bertram ; there is more of the 
melancholy grandeur and vast de- 
spair of one who could weep “ tears 
such as angels weep,” and still choose 
evil for his good. Yet we believe, 
had Handel ventured to interpret 
Milton, he would have been still 
more able to compass the bold un- 
dertaking than any other man that 
has ever existed. He has dived 
deeper than any other into the great 
deeps sealed of God. He has risen, 
and with the wings of the morning 
swept above the remotest vision of 
mortal man. He has entered the 
vast hall of Heaven, and we listen 
to the echo of his footsteps in the 
transcendent glory of that last chorus 
of the Messiah, “Worthy is the 
Lamb.” We verily believe that it 
is not in this world we shall deci- 
pher the full meaning of that one of 
Handel's works. The whole of the 
Messiah can be to a degree compre- 
hended and appreciated, save the 
awful grandeur of the close. There 
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the wings droop that have striven to 
follow those mighty pinions. It is 
like the inexplicable solemnity of 
that song which no man can sing, 
whose sound is as the sound of many 
waters. Such music is indeed a glo- 
rious legacy to ne ace To the 
few, such tones are the voice of God ; 
but let them beware that they mix 
not the strain over-much with the 
meaner melodies of earth. The love 
of sacred music, when cherished in 
its highest degree, is, we suspect, 
almost exclusive of all other. It is 
like a light shining more and more 
unto perfect day. That love does 
leek 4 grow with what it feeds on. 
It is the “mediator indeed between 
the sensual and the spiritual.” God 
revealed himself by the hearing, in 
the “still small voice.” It is the 
unseen communion in which “ spirit 
does with spirit blend.” 

To attain the truest and most just 
view of the end of music, and all 
other arts, is one of the atest 
blessings we can prey for and strive 
for. The love of the beautiful zs, 
alas! unconnected in many minds 
with the longing for the divine. 
Yet may we feel assured that the 
longing for the divine, and its final 
attainment in a future world, will be 
accompanied with the beautiful that 
we seek now in the half-light of a 
faint belief. ‘ Music,” says Beeth- 
oven, “is a higher revelation than 
all their wisdom and philosophy.” 
This is one of those attractive half- 
truths that are more dangerous than 
downright lies. It is undeniably 
evident that the love of the beau- 
tiful, the poetical, and passionate 
worship of the natural and corrupt 
human heart has been from the 
earliest ages the stumbling-blocks of 
an idolatrous nature. ell and 
truly has Milton said,— 


** Songs, garlands, flowers, 
And charming symphonies attached the 
heart 
Of Adam, soon inclin’d to admit delight, 
The bent of nature.”’ 


But it was the fallen Adam, nct the 
unstained original ; and grand is the 
answer put into the mouth of the 
archangel at his side. 


** Judge not what is best 
By pleasure, though to nature seeming 
meet, 
Created as thou art, to noble end, 
Holy and pure conformity divine.”’ 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. CCXIYV. 
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Anxious indeed is the charge laid 
on those who have the care and the 
training of oo with the mu- 
sical and poetical temperament. The 
“starry crown of genius” is paid for 
too dearly in the sensitive, morbid, 
and exaggerated views of life and 
ideal miseries that so frequently 
accompany the possession. 

It has been said by one of the 

t men of our day, that “ Poets 
shed no bitterer tears than ordina 
men.” He might have add 
“should not,” for, if not bitterer, 
they are at least much more fre- 

uent. The brightest days produce 
the heaviest dew. They who dream 
the most sweetly will weep the more 
bitterly when they wake. The poe- 
tical temperament is in most cases a 
distressing and complicated mystery, 
frequently coupled with an imagina- 
tive selfishness that sends its wretched 
r to and fro without finding 
rest, like the homeless dove. From 
this class spring forth all the false 
lights that are most seductive and 
destructive. It is from this wretched 
band that proceed the exaggerated, 
distorted, hideous fictions that dis- 
our day under the name of 
‘rench novels. It is this school of 
mystics that sends forth the music of 
angels, devils, hell, and heaven, and 
a the spasmodic and _profitless 
struggles a sublime apostleship. 

In France, little is known of Han- 
del; we suspect they are unprepared 
for so solemn a guest at Paris. Les 
Huguenots is their ideal of sacred 
music ; and the chaunt of the Cathe- 
dral of Palermo, in Robert, is satis- 
factorily concluded with the stage 
direction, “La Princesse entraine 
Robert 4 l’autel.”. Much as the 
English taste for music has been 
despised and contemned, we suspect 
the cause of real improvement from 
that art lies safer in her hands than 
in those of any other nation. There 
is an increasing desire to spread a 
general knowledge and cultivation 
of the talent, though perhaps a sin- 
gle one, committed to our care. Let 
each individual strive, not only to 
refine their own taste, but to avoid 
all that is likely to debase that of 
others. Egotistical display is the 
bane of the professional life. Too 
much of the same enters, we fear, 
into the circle of amateurs. Let all 
renounce the selfish and the vain, 
GG 
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and look on the powers they possess 
as a means of increasing the innocent 
enjoyments of others, and their own 
influence for good; such an aim will 
prevent the squandering of sums on 
cone night's amusement, perhaps ; but, 
in the social pleasure of private life, 
it will cause an exertion and frank 
obligingness that is now too often 
crushed by petty meanness and jea- 
lousies. 

The enormous cost of operatic 
entertainment is a serious consider- 
ation, which in some cases makes the 
question no longer doubtful whether 
we should induge in it or not. The 
whole system of the Opera is so 
bound up with the ballet, that the 
house must bear the expense of both, 
and the audience must pay accord- 
ingly. Here appears to great dis- 
advantage the want of national taste. 
Music in England is no national ne- 
cessity. The Frenchman, the Ita- 
lian, the German, the Spaniard, will 
have cheap music. They will have 
it at a smaller opera, if they cannot 
at a large one. The Englishman 
meekly submits to be fleeced, and 
consents to pay guineas instead of 
shillings into the hands of the very 
same people he may hear sing in 
Italy for one quarter of the money. 

We remember well hearing Per- 
siani sing gloriously in Lucia di 
Lammermoor, at Venice, for the sum 
of eight shillings; and one of the 
following years, in London, we paid 
eight guineas for a box to hear the 
same singer in the same opera. We 
will allow the Venetian theory of 
the Highland dress, as worn in the 
dark ages at Lammermoor, was an 
improbable one, causing the chorus 
to appear in enormous boots, and 
gay petticoats for kilts; still the 
representation, taken as a whole, was 
hardly inferior to that in London. 

The fever for Jenny Lind has 
raised prices to a height that we shall 
take the liberty of calling scandalous. 
It is no good argument to state that 
English people can afford it, and 
therefore may do it. Money is mo- 
ney; 30/. is 30/.; and if one man 
thinks this an inconsiderable price 
for asingle night's entertainment, we 
candidly confess we wish that some 
day he may want it. Such money 
is ill spent; it goes after a certain 
point only to enrich one singer, who 
pockets the cash, does not spend it 
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in the country, and sends it perhaps 
to some bank in a dirty little foreign 
town ; if, by the by, he do not 
gamble it away at Baden, Paris, or 
some such pleasant place for leisure 
hours. 

Adelaide Kemble’s performances 
in English opera might have done 
much towards establishing a half- 
way house between the cheap price 
of the lower theatres and the royal 
extravagance of the Haymarket. But 
the English translation was extremely 
laughable, and we never admired the 
British prima donna sufficiently to 
make us overlook so hideous a trans- 
migration. 

In Scotland, one might quite as 
well try to establish a school for 
dancing dervishes as an opera. The 
puritanic horror of the stage is very 
strongly felt over the border. Con- 
certs they will attend, but “the play” 
they cannot away with, generally 
speaking. The usual question to 
those who advocate the stage as an 
elegant amusement is, “ Would you 
wish to die there?” It is a foolish 
question, because of course every 
one must reply No! and dislike the 
inquirer ; but, at the same time, that 
puritanic spirit is the result of fer- 
vent faith, and _ well-intentioned 
though narrow-minded precision. 

To imagine, however, that the 
whole world of fashion will ever 
take that strict and sectarian view of 
the enchantments of the opera-house 
is a vain expectation ; and it is surely, 
therefore, very much to be desired 
that the entertainment should be 
good of its kind, as moral as ma 
be, and not connected with suc 
disgusting waste of money as has 
been latterly the case in London. 
Music abroad, in the very places 
where it is most 1 gona Is not 
attended with such monstrous pe- 
nalties as in England. Why is John 
Bull to be so heavily taxed? Surely 
it must be his own fault. But to 
bring the proprietors of opera-houses 
to their senses, it would be n 
to make “a stout pull and a 
altogether,” and for great numbers 
to deny themselves, on principle, the 
enjoyment, since it is now accom- 
panied by such an absurd demand 


ou their pene. 
It isa precedent for all par- 
ties. Bad for those who go and give, 


since it accustoms old and young to 
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think every price justifiable for the 
amusement of an idle hour; and 
extremely bad for the receivers, 
since it leads to comparative emolu- 
ment being the test of comparative 
merit; and although that must al- 
ways be the case to a certain degree, 
still the present system is encourag- 
ing greediness of gain to an incon- 
ceivable height. 

Taylor, in his excellent book on 
“Home Education,” speaks with 
melancholy earnestness of the dread 
task of educating a genius—most of 
all, we should fear that of tending a 
musical genius. The only way it 
appears to us in which any degree of 
justice can be done to the object in 
question is, not by crushing what in 
fact cannot be repressed, but by 
raising music more to the dignity of 
a science — by investing the airy 
form of the enchantress with a so- 
berer drapery than the opera and 
ballet tinsel arranged by Herz, Dia- 
belli, and a whole crew of compilers 
—by trusting no longer to the leger- 
demain which demands hours of work 
for the fingers, and idleness for the 
head, but by imtroducing a deeper 
study of the vast mystery of har- 
mony, modulation, composition, and 
transposition, of every possible de- 
scription. Well has it been said by 
Abercrombie, that the cultivation of 
a habit of steady and continuous 
attention is the foundation of all 
improvement of character, both in- 
tellectual and moral; and music 
must partake of both portions of our 
being; her task should be to refine 
the intellectual and purify the moral 
sense; but, to give her power full 
play and ample justice, the musical 
education requires to be raised seve- 
ral tones in the scale of feeling. 

In the higher ranks of life, time 
and money are expended in an 
absurd degree, on an art from which 
no profound moral improvement is, 
as it seems, even expected. Music 
has been so long and so universally 
considered in the light of a trivial 
passe-temps, a necessary noise between 
dinner and tea, that the grandeur 
appertaining to a severe science no 
longer rests on her name. 

ow many have sung and played 
for years upon years, without an 
idea of the simplest laws by which 
the very air we breathe is made 
vocal and harmonious! How few 
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have raised their eyes from the 
visible keys of the mundane vehicle 
of sound, to scrutinise the great laws 
on which the performance of the 
simplest air depends! Artistic pas- 
sion too frequently contents itself 
with the mere enjoyment of the 
result, without rising to the contem- 
plation of the inner mechanism, and 
beautiful fitness of every law in the 
realm of music. 

The lovers of music—or those who 
declare themselves to be such—may 
in general be divided into two bands, 
those who love the melody of music, 
and those who rather love the poetry 
attached to it. In England, the 
greater part of people belong to 
the latter order ; they “like to un- 
derstand the words.” How fre- 
quently do we hear that candid 
confession. And we own that it is 
an honourable ambition, the desire 
to have the meaning of harmony 
fully explained. The spirit of English, 
Scotch, and Irish taste is essentially 
the ballad style,—the music being 
a mere line on which to hang long 
strings of verses. Hence domestic 
tragedies of long ago, have been 
woven into rude rhymes, and sent 
through the mouths of successive ge- 
nerations, until the very incident 
from which the ballads took their 
origin became buried in oblivion. 
This spirit still lingers universally 
amongst the British, whether high or 
low. It is the poetry, the incident, the 
record of feeling, that interests far 
more than the mere harmony orscien- 
tific perfection. It is for this very rea- 
son that the opera has taken such 
kindly root in England: now that 
the knowledge of Italian is much 
more widely spread, and that to those 
who frequent that place of entertain- 
ment, there is a meaning felt and 
fully entered into, in every air con- 
nected with the Druidical tragedy, or 
the touching story of the lovely Son- 
na 


It appears, from the great dearth 


of home-bred musical genius, whe- 
ther as composers or performers, that 
England must depend on imported 
luxury in this particular. No one 
will content with Balfe when 
they may have Bellini. Even those 
not gifted with extremely refined 
taste recognise the vast superiority 
of a southern genius. Creative mu- 
sical genius refuses to take flight 
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beyond the channel. He has set up 
his transalpine throne at Vienna, 
where lic the ashes of Beethoven ; 
and the best English composers enjoy 
but a vice-royalty even in the north. 
Spain has hardly yet assumed her 
place in the musical world; she has 
sent forth, indeed, from her sierras 
the wild chaunts of the muleteer, 
and the brilliant cadence of the 
cachucha, and airs full of wild pa- 
triotism, that make Spanish music 
the guerilla of the region of har- 
mony ; but her music is purely ego- 
tistical. She has never yet spoken 
to the universal heart of human 
nature in the tones of the German, 
the Italian, or even the French. 
True, a Spanish song is eminently 
picturesque, for one bar calls up 
most vividly the brilliant sun of 
Andalusia, the dash of castanets, the 
bright gardens of oranges, and the 
glitter of Oriental beauty left there 
by the Saracen crescent; but with 
any idea beyond the Pyrenees or the 
sea the music of Spain has never 
ventured to meddle. Narrow-minded 
and small-hearted is Spanish art. 
Even in the face of Murillo’s Ma- 
donnas there rests no spiritual light ; 
it is the physical beauty of a lovely 
Spanish girl, not the seraphic sweet- 
ness of the Italian models: and thus, 
in Spanish music, beautiful, richly- 
expressive, impassioned though it be, 
there is nothing of the universal. 
Spain is as yet like a child telling 
the ever-recurring story of its plea- 
sures, pains, and sports, in accents 
lovely indeed, but incapable of the 
deeper power of overstrung interest. 
In Greece, “ where first she sung,” 
Music seems for ages to have been 
paralysed by the same slavery under 
which the children of the land 
mourned so bitterly. There are 
hardly any traces, the faintest whis- 
pers of song left among them. Ve- 
netian airs have crept in, and, united 
to Greek words, are called Greek 
songs, but they are not original. 
The people have, however, a great 
and increasing love of music. The 
muse, faithful to the land of her 
birth, still remembers the vows of 
her classic youth ; and in voice, ear, 
and taste, many of the Greeks and 
Tonians are most richly gifted. The 
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lower orders of the people crowd te 
the opera-houses, open forsix months 
in several of the Ionian islands, 
where bands of Italian performers 
ive very tolerable performances. 
We have heard scraps of operatic 
choruses admirably given by many 
men and boys while idling about the 
streets on a hot night beneath the 
moon; and this not for any profit, 
but for private gratification. 

Many Greek ladies, now that they 
are disentangling themselves - 
dually from the ideas of Turkish 
female seclusion, begin to sing im 
public at concerts and other social 
meetings: and it is much to be 
wished that the rising generation of 
Greeks, of both sexes, should be 
kindly encouraged to mingle with 
the English, and thus acquire a 
purer taste for quiet enjoyment than 
is at present visible in a nation where 
dress and intrigue, and every species 
of vice alone seem to afford universal 
gratification. The English stationed 
in the seven islands have much in 
their power for good or evil; and, 
unfortunately, it is not in such places 
sometimes that our countrymen and 
countrywomen think it best worth 
their while to exert themselves for 
the public good. Yet will every 
Christian effort there made, we be- 
lieve, be most richly repaid ere the 
great day of the harvest which shall 
try every man’sworks. There is arich 
mine in that beautiful land, though 
the surface be overgrown with ever; 
species of wild and noxious weed. It 
is by Uhristian education alone that 
the Greek can truly be improved. 
His moral vision must be cleared, 
and that cannot be done in one 
generation, even by the most earnest 
efforts. Amongst that people lie 
dormant, but not dead, the power and 
might that crowned their youth with 
glory. Rich and rare was the dia- 

em laid by God himscif on the brow 
of ancient Greece; and though she 
scattered His glorious attributes 
amongst a host of heathen deities, 
still it may be that the lost regalia, 
buried and forgotten for long, shall 
yet be brought to light, and bur- 
nished brighter than ever by the 
efforts of those to whom the Al- 
mighty shall assign the task. 
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THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; 


OR, A CHASE FOR A WIFE, 


No. V. 


On the following morning all the 
guests assisted Mr. Neale and his 
men in endeavouring to cut a passage 
through the enormous drift that had 
obstructed our progress on the night 
of our arrival. The route we had 
taken the ee evening, when 
escorting the young ladies to their 
homes, was too circuitous, and too in- 
convenient, to be used even tempora- 
rily by travellers, and nothing remain- 
a for us but to open the main road, 
which was covered to the tops of the 
fences for the space of a mile, or as 
far as the cleared land extended. 
As soon as we had reduced this 
snow-bank sufficiently to render it 
practicable, the cattle from the farm- 
yard were driven through it, and 
then several yoke of oxen were at- 
tached to a heavy wood-sled, and a 
track made for the guidance of 
strangers. Although apparently a 
work of vast labour, the opening 
was, in fact, effected with great ease, 
and in an incredibly short space of 
time. The drift-shovel is made of 
dry wood, weighs very little, and 
lifts a large quantity of snow at 
8 


nce. 

Road-breaking, as this operation 

is or called here, is con- 
e 


sidered by the young men of the 
country as a pastime, as it necessarily 
occasions an assemblage of the whole 
neighbourhood, and affords ample 
epportunities for feats of agility and 
— jokes, in which the popu- 
ion of rural districts so much de- 
light. ‘There were, however, no ar- 
rivals during the day, nor did any 
of the party at Mount Hope venture 
to leave it and become pioneers. In 
the afternoon we adjourned again for 
the last time, to the Keeping-Room, 
for Barclay expressed his determina- 
tion to force his way to Illinoo on 
the following day ; and Mr. Stephen 
dson said, as the road to Hali- 

fax would, from its position, be so 
ravch more obstructed than that 
which lay through the woods, he 


had resolved to leave his horse, and 
perform the remaining part of the 
journey on snow-shoes. 

“T can’t say my business is so very 
urgent neither,” he observed ; “ but 
I can’t bear to be idle; and when a 
man’s away from home things don’t, 
in a general way, go ahead so fast, 
or get so well done, as when he is to 
the fore. Them that work never 
think ; and if the thinking man is 
away, the labouring men may as well 
be away also, for the chances are, 
they will work wrong, and, at any 
rate, they are sure to work badly. 
That’s my idea, at any rate. But there 
is one comfort, anyhow; there is no 
fishery law where | live ; and, if there 
was, I don’t think Mrs. Richardson, 
my wife, would be altogether just so 
sharp upon me as Luke Loon was. 
I must tell you that story, Miss 
Lucy. For instance, folks like you 
have no idea of what is going on 
sometimes sea-board ways. Plough- 
ing the land, and ploughing the sea, 
is about as different things as may 
be, and yet they ain’t more different 
than them who turn the furrows or 
hold the tiller. It tante no easy 
matter to give you an idea of a fish- 
ing-station ; but I'll try, Miss. 

“We have two sorts of emegrants 
to this province, do you observe; 
droves of paupers from Europe, and 
shoals of fish from the sea; old Nick 
sends one, and the Lord sends the 
other; one we have to feed, and the 
other feeds us; one brings destitu- 
tion, distress, and disease,.and the 
other health, wealth, and happiness. 
Well, when our friends the mackarel 
strike in towards the shore, and 
travel round the province to the 
northward, the whole ne popu- 
lation is on the stir too. Perhaps 
there never was seen, under the 
blessed light of the sun, any thing 
like the everlasting number of mack- 
arel in one shoal on our sea-coast. 
Millions is too little a word for it; 
acres of them is too small a tarm to 
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give a right notion; miles of them, 
perhaps, is more like the thing; and 
when they rise to the surface, it’s a 
solid body of fish you sail through. 
It’s a beautiful sight to see them 
come tumbling into a harbour, head 
over tail, and tail over head, jump- 
ing and’ thumping, sputtering and 
fluttering, lashing and thrashing, 
with a gurgling kind of sound, as 
much as to say, ‘Here we are, my 
hearties ! How are you off for salt ? 
Is your barrels all ready ’—because 
we are. So bear a hand, and out 
with your nets, as we are off to the 
next harbour to-morrow, and don’t 
wait for such lazy fellows as you be.’ 
Well, when they come in shoals that 
way, the fishermen come in swarms, 
too. Oh, it beats all natur—that’s 
a fact! Did you ever stand on a 
beach, Miss, or on a pasture, that’s 
on a river, or on a bay, and see a 
great flock of plover, containing hun- 
dreds, and hundreds, and hundreds 
of birds, come and light all at once 
in one spot, where a minute afore 
there warn’t one? Well, that’s the 
way with humans on the fishery- 
stations. Take Crow Harbour, now, 
or Fox Island, or Just-au-Corps 
Point, or Louisburg, or any of them 
places, whenever the fish strike in, 
they are all crowded right up in a 
minute, chock full of people from all 
parts of these colonies and eastern 
states of America, in flats and boats, 
and decked vessels, and shallops, and 
schooners, and pinks, and sloops, and 
smacks, and every kind and sort of 
small craft; and, in course, where 
there are such a number of men, the 
few women that live near hand just 
lay down the law their own way, 
and carry things with a high hand. 
Like all other legislators, too, they 
make ‘nactments to suit themselves. 
Petticoat government is a pretty 
tyrannical government, I tell you.” 

“Why, Mr. Stephen?” said Miss 
Lucy. 

“ Beg your pardon, Miss, I actilly 
forgat that time,” he continued. “I 
did make a hole in my manners that 
oe I grant, and I am sorry for it. 

t don’t do to tell the truth at all 
times, that’s a fact. ‘The fishery re- 
gulation that I am a-going to speak 
of is repealed now, uess, every 
where a-most, except at the Magdalen 
Islands, and there, I believe, it is in 
full force yet, and carried out very 
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strict; but I recollect when it pre- 
vailed here at Shad Harbour, and 
poor Luke Loon suffered under it. 
Time flies so, a body can hardly be- 
lieve, when they look back, that 
things that seem as if they happened 
yesterday, actilly took place twenty 
years ago; but so it is, and it ap- 
pears to me sometimes, as ifthe older 
events are, the clearer they be in 
the mind; but, I suppose it is, be- 
cause they are like the lines of our 
farms in the woods, so often blazed 
anew, by going over agin and 

in, they are kept fresh and plain. 
Howsumever that may be, it’s about 
the matter of nineteen years ago 
come next February, when that mis- 
fortunate critter, Luke Loon, came to 
me in a most desperate pucker of a 
hurry,— 

“¢* Steve,’ says he, ‘for Heaven's 
sake! let me have a horse, that’s a 
good. fellow — will you? to go to 
Shad Harbour; and Ill pay you 
anything in the world you'll ask for 
it. 

“¢Are you in a great hurry?’ 
said I. 

“*] must clap on all sail and scud 
before the wind like the devil. I 
haven't a minit to lose,’ said he. 

“*Then you can’t have him,’ said I, 
‘for you will ride the beast too fast.’ 

“You never saw a fellor so taken 
a-back, and so chop-fallen, in all 
your life. He walked about the 
room, and wrung his hands, and 
groaned as if his heart was breaking, 
and at last he fairly boo-hooed right 
out,— 

“* Oh, my soul!” said he, ‘I shall 
lose Miss Loon, my wife, for a sar- 
tenty! I shall be adrift again in the 
world, as sure as fate! I have only 
to-morrow to reach home in; for, by 
the law of the fishery, if a man is 
absent over three months, his wife 
can marry again; and the time will 
be up in twenty-four hours. What 
onder the sun shall I do?’ 

“*Ifthat’s the sort of gall she is, 
Luke, said I, ‘she won't keep; let 
her run into another man’s net if she 
likes, for she won't stand the inspec- 
tion brand, and ain’t a No. 1 article! 
Do you just bait your hook and try 
your luck agin, for there is as good 
fish in the sea as was ever hauled out 
of it!’ 

“But he carried on so after the 
gall, and took it so much to heart, I 
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actilly pitied the cretter ; and at last 
consented to let him have the horse. 
Poor fellow! he was too late after all. 
His wife, the cunning minx, to make 
up time, counted the day of sailing 
as one day, which was onfair, oncus- 
tomary, and contrary to the fishery 
laws ; and was married agin the 
night afore he arrived, to big Tom 
Bullock of Owl’s Head. When Luke 
heard it he nearly went c ; he 
raved and carried on so, and threat- 
ened to shoot Tom, seeing that he 
warn’t able to thrash him; but the 
more he raved the more the neigh- 
bors’ ~ and galls made game of 
him, following him about, and sing- 
ing out,— 


‘€* Get out of the way, old Dan Tucker, 
You are too late to come to supper !’ ”’ 


And fairly tormented him out of the 
fishery-station.” 

“ Ah!” said Miss Lucy, “I know 
you made that story-—didn’t you, 
now? It ain’t true, is it?” 

“Fact! I assure you,” said Ste- 
phen.. “There is others besides me 
that’s a knowing to it.” 

“Weil, I never!” said the young 
lady. ‘“ That beats all I ever heard. 
Oh, my! what folks fishing people 
must be!” 

“ Well, there are some droll things 
done, and droll people to do them in 
this world,” replied Stephen. 

An exclamation of delight from 
one of the little boys who had fallen 
from the concealed staircase into the 
middle of the room, during the 
cushion-dance of the preceding 
night, recalled Miss Lucy's attention 
to his delinquency ; and she sent the 
little culprit off to bed, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Stephen's earnest entreaties 
to the contrary. The young lady 
was inexorable. She said,— 

“'That in an establishment like that 
of Mount. Hope, nothing could be ae- 
complished without order and regu- 
larity; and that there were certain 
rules in the household which were 
never deviated from on any account 
whatever.” 

“ You don’t mean to say,” inquired 
Stephen, “that you have rules you 
never alter or bend. a little on one 
side, if you don’t break them, do 

uu ? ” 

“Yes, I do!” said Miss Lucy. “I 
couldn't keep house if I didn’t!” 

“Well, you must break one of 


them for me to-night, my little rose- 
bud!” 

“ Indeed, I shall not !” 

“Oh, but you must!” 

“ Oh, but I must not !” 

* Oh, but you will, tho’ !” 

“Oh, but I won't, tho’ !” 

“Well, we shall see,” said Ste- 
phen; “but you were too hard on 
those poor little fellows. They are 
nice, manly little boys, and I love 
them; and, after all, what is it they 
did, now ?” 

“What became of poor Luke ?” 
said the inflexible hostess, in order 
to turn the conversation. “I should 
like to hear the rest of that story.” 

“ Poor little dears!” said Stephen, 
regardless of the question; “it was 
natural they should be curious to 
peep at the dancing, and that their 
mouths should water whea they saw 
and heard them forfeits of kisses, 
warn’t it ?” 

“Oh, never mind the boys, Mr. 
Stephen,” she replied. “It’s time 
they went. to bed, at any rate; but 
Luke !—did you ever hear of him 
afterwards ?” 

“T didn’t think you would be so 
hard-hearted, now, Miss. Lucy,” he 
said, pursuing the subject, “for it 
was. nothing to what happened to 
Hans Mader, a neighbour of mine in 
Clements.” 

“Oh, L don’t want to hear of Hans 
Mader—tell me about Luke !” 

“Well, I will presently; but I 
must tell you of Hans first, for there 
is some fun in what happened to him, 
and tother is a’most a dismal, me- 
lancholy story. Hans was an only 
child ; he was the son of old Jacob 
Mader, of Clemenis. Jacob was.-rich 
—that is, for a. farmer—and was the 
most ‘sponsible man in the township, 
by all odds. He turned off every 
year a surprising quantity of stutf 
from his place for the Halifax, St. 
John, or Anapolis markets, and 
Hans was his supercargo, or sales- 
man. The old man raised the crops, 
and Hans was employed to dispose 
of them, and turn them into cash. 
He was a tall, well-built, handsome, 
likely young man as you'd see any 
where ; but, going so much to them 
large towns, kind of turned his head, 
wad made him conceited and vain. 
He e up his honest homespun, 
like Tootm ere, and took to broad- 
cloth, and had his-clothes made by a 
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city tailor, and wore a black stock, 
and a silk waistcoat, and a frilled 
shirt, and tight boots, and a gold 
watch-guard, and curled his hair, and 
w into a cretter that was neither 
sh nor flesh, nor chalk nor cheese, 
as a body might say. He lost the 
look of a farmer, and never got that 
of a gentleman; for clothes don’t 
make a gentleman a bit more than 
boots make a farmer. A man must 
be broughten up to the business like 
any thing else, to be either the one 
or the other. The only place he 
ever looked at home in his new tog- 
gery was a-horseback ; because, 
when he was there, he knew what to 
do with his arms and legs, and was 
easy and natural, for almost all the 
men-folk in this country are 
horsemen, in a general way. None 
of the young galls to Clements liked 
him a bit, for he was scorny and full 
of airs, and turned up his nose at 
them, and looked at them through a 
round bit of glass in a gold ring, 
that he called a quizzing glass; but 
still there warn’t one of them that 
wouldn’t have taken him either, if 
they had the chance, although they 
all vowed they wouldn’t; for, in a 
general way, women like to have a 
man that goes the whole figure, and 
does the thing in the way they think 
genteel. And there is no mistake 
about the matter; heirship, in mo- 
ther’s eyes, covers a multitude of sins 
in a youngster. Master Hans just 
amused himself with all the likeliest 
galls in the neighbourhood, and kind 
of played them off to feed his vanity 
one arter another. First he began 
with Betsy Risser. She was an only 
child, too, like himself; and, in the 
course of things, would own the farm 
adjoining him, and the two would 
have made a-most a grand estate. It 
was just a suitable match for him 
every way; and any body would say, 
a nateral and a probable one; but 
nateral things, some how or another, 
don’t always come to pass in this 
world; it’s the onlikely ones that seem 
to turn up oftenest. She wasa fine, 
healthy, hearty, handsome gall ; 
none of your pale, delicate, narvous, 
hysteriky cretturs, that arn't fit for 
nothing onder the sun, but drinking 
tea, and laying about on sofas read- 
ing novels, like the onderboned, hol- 
low-cheeked, skinny, spindly breed, 
that’s going in this country now; 
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but a rael solid, corn-fed gall, as 
plump as a partridge, as as & 
winter apple, and as full of ——” 

“Pooh!” said Miss Lucy, “what 
do you know about young ladies? 
Go on with your story, and then tell 
us of poor Luke Loon.” 

“ Well, he always attended Betsy 
to singing-school, or walked home 
with her from church, and would sit 
down with her (on the ship-timber 
hauled out and left there for export- 
ation, by the way side, up Moose- 
River Hill) ever so many times 
agoing up the ascent, because it was 
so steep, he said; but it was only for 
an excuse to lengthen time out, and 
would make eyes with her, and in- 
veigle her to make eyes with him, 
and leer like a pair of doves; or he 
would drive her out in his fly, with 
his great, big, smashing, trottin 
horse, ‘ Buckety-witch ; dance wit 
no one else but her at all the parties, 
and see her home arterwards, and 
then stand at her gate, he on one 
side of it, and she on the other side 
of it, whispering by the hour, till 
their lips got half-budded on to each 
other’s cheeks, like two colts in sum- 
mer putting necks together over a 
fence to rub off flies. Well, the 
young ladies grew jealous, and won- 
dered what he could see in Betsy 
Risser to be so taken with her, and 
then turned to pitying poor Hans 
for being so kooked in and fooled by 
that artful, knowing woman, old Mo- 
ther Risser, and her forrard, impe- 
dent darter; but they supposed he 
was only a-going to marry her for her 
money. Well, when he'd get things 
to this pass, and shew the world he 
could have Betsy just for whistling 
for her, if he wanted her, he'd take 
up with Ann Potter, and just go 
through the identical same manceuvres 
with her; and when they’d drive past 
poor Betsy Risser, Ann would look 
round so pleased and call out, ‘ How 
do you do, Betsy, dear? How are 
all to home to-day ? and put on an 
air of sweet keenness, that cuts into 
the heart like a razor dipt in oil, 
and a sort of boasting, crowing kind 
of look, as much as to say, ‘1 have 
got him, and got your place, too! 
and he'll not slip through my fingers 
as he did through ea Don’t you 
wish you may get him again?” Then 
the women kind would take to pity- 
ing poor Betsy (for no matches ever 











please mothers if they ain't in their 
own family), and say how ill she was 
used, and what a scandalous shame it 
was for Ann to try to inveigle an 
engaged man; and it would sarve 
her right if Hans dropt her some 
day, just in the same way, and so on. 
Well, sure enough, all at onct he 
gives Ann a chance to walk along 
with Betsy, and compare notes to- 
gether, for he goes and flirts the 
same way with another, and so on, 
all through the piece, with every 
young woman worth galavanting 
with. The drollest part of the whole 
thing was, every gall thought she 
was to be an exception; and how- 
ever bad he had sarved others, he 
wouldn't sarve her that way on no 
account. Well, all this tomfoolery 
didn’t make him very popular, you 
may depend, among the petticoat 
creation. Women forgive injuries, 
but never forget slights. Wrong 
them, and they will exhibit the mild- 
ness of angels ; slight them, and they 
will shew the temper of the devil !” 

“Why, Mr. Stephen,” said Miss 
Lucy, “ how you talk!” 

“ Fact, dear ; and there is no blame 
to them for it neither. Females, you 
see, were made to please, and to 
charm, and to win; and if you tell 
them they displease, disgust, and lose, 
it’s just pure nature they should flare 
up and explode like gun-cotton— 
make all fly agin before them. Well, 
fish that will keep a-nibbling at bait, 
most often get the hook in their gills 
at last; and Master Hans, who was 
trying the same sport at Halifax, got 
hauled out of water and bagged, one 
fine day, afore he knew where he 
was. Country galls are onsophisti- 
cated anglers ; they don’t know of no 
bait but the coarse worm, and that 

uires a good appetite, and favour- 
able weather, and right depth of 
water, and so on. But city galls have 
a fly of every colour, for every sea- 
son; and if one won't do, they try 
another, and sink it, or skim it over 
the surface, and tempt the knowing 
deep-water chaps to an unwary jump 
sometimes, that costs them their li- 
berty, that all the springing, and 
flouncing, and flapping in the world, 
won't regain. It made a great talk, 


you may depend, in Clements, when 
it was known Hans was married at 
Halifax, and had brought back a 
town-bred wife with him. Oh, crea- 
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tion! what a wife she was for a 
farmer! She was like a night-hawk, 
all mouth, wings, legs, and feathers.” 

“ What a man you be!” said Miss 
Lucy. 

“ She was just made up of 
lace, ribands, muslins, silks, satins, 
plumes, and artificial flowers, and 
actilly was so thin she wore a mon- 
strous large pillow behind, so she 
might look solid and nateral, like 
our Dutch galls; but then, to have 
made that look of a piece, she should 
have padded all over, so as to make 
things keep proportion.” 

“ Pooh! nonsense,” said Miss Lucy. 
“You don’t know what you are 
a-talking about; it was nothing but 
her bustle !” 

“ But I do know what I am talk- 
ing about, Miss!” said Stephen. “I 
know no part of the body, whether 
it’s the bustle, as you call it, or the 
chest, or the hand, or the foot, ought 
to be out of proportion. To my no- 
tion, proportion is beauty in every 
thing under heaven. Your bustle, 
now ——” 

“ Do, for gracious sake, go on with 
your roe !” replied the young lady, 
impatiently, “ and finish it as quick as 
you can, and then tell me of poor 
Luke !” 

“Oh! how old Marm Mader opened 
her eyes and stared when she seed 
this crittur come home for her to 
wait upon, that couldn’t spin, or 
knit, or hackle, or weave, or milk 
cows, or churn butter, or make 
cheese, or do any airthly single thing 
on a farm. The poor, romantic, mil- 
liner’s-doll sort of thing, was so 
awful disappointed, so unused to 
country ways, and so lonely and 
wretched, she was to be pitied too. 
She actilly almost starved to death 
in the midst of plenty, for she couldn’t 
eat any thing they had. She hated 
smoked herrings ; the flavour of “7 
cod-fish made her faint ; pickled por 
was too fat and rancid ; salt beef too 
hard and indigestible ; and brown 
bread only fit for the penitentiary, 
while fried ham and eggs actilly poi- 
soned her. Though the country looked 
so green and beautiful, she couldn’t 
et out, and was a prisoner to home. 

he grass was always wet, and she 
couldn't walk*out without spoiling 
her clothes or catching cold. The 
goat onct gave her a bump so hard, 
nothing but the big pillow saved her 
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life. To get out of his way, she 
climbed over a great high wooden 
fence, and tore her gown all to pieces ; 
and, when she got into the field, there 
Was an enormous, nasty brute of a 
bull, with his tail curled up in the 
air,*and his nose bent down to the 
ground, a-roaring, and a-pawing dirt 
with his feet, as savage as possible, 
and he nearly frightened her to 
death ; and, to escape from him, she 
had to run to the next fence, and 
half-clambered and half-tumbled 
head over heels over that. Well, it 
was like going out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, for the clover there was 
long, and tangled like a net, and 
tripped her up every step, and the 
thistles hurt her ankles, and the 
grasshoppers got up her legs, and the 
black flies down her back, and the 
musquitoes nearly bunged up her 
eyes. When she got to the road, she 
felt safe; and there was a pond 
there, and an old wild goosy gander, 
with his beautiful, long, graceful, 
iaper neck, and black riband-like 
stripe round it, and his small head, 
apd bright eye, and his old white 
wife of a tame goose, and their mon- 
grel goslins. She never saw any 
thing half so handsome in all her 
life; and she stopt and wanted to 
pet the young ones, when old nor- 
wester made a grab at her waist, and 
held on like a fox-trap, and beat her 
hips so with his wings, she was black 
and blue, and hurt her arms se bad, 
they were all numbed (for they hit 
awial hard blows, I tell you). Oh! 
she ran, and screamed, and sung out 
pen and ink like any thing; but 
what is the use of running and 
screaming in the country ; there is no 
one there to hear you or help you, 
if you do. There warn’t a living 
thing near her but an old mare and 
her colt a-feeding by the way-side; 
and they neighed, and squeeled, and 
joined in the race too. At last the 
frock-waist gave way, and down 
dropt the goose and toddled back to 
his family ; and off went the discon- 
solate bride to her home too. Well, 
home warn’t free from vexations 
neither, for the old folks kept such 
awful bad hours, it upset all her 
habits, for they went to bed so early 
she couldn't sleep till near morning ; 
and then the cocks crowed, as if they 
were raving distracted at their wives 
sneosing so long, and the cows called 
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after their calves, and the pigs after 
their food; and this quiet, peaceable 
farm-house, appeared to her a sort 
of Tower of Babel. To get a little 
rest, and be alone by herself, she 
took a book and went to the beau- 
tiful grove that stood on the point 
of land that ran out into the magni- 
ficent basin, and opened such splendid 
views, and went into the pretty little 
summer - house - looking _ building 
there, to sit down and enjoy herself, 
when, just as she opened the door, she 
was nearly knocked over, and stifled 
by clouds ofsaw-dust smoke, for it was 
a smoke-hut for curing herrings ; and 
the beach e’en-amost poisoned her, it 
smelt. so horrid where the fish were 
cleaned. She was in a peck of trou- 
bles, that’s a fact. Still it didn’t seem 
to take the nonsense out of her. 
Whenever she went among the neigh- 
bours, she made them stare, she talked 
so fine and so foolish about balls at 
Mason’s Hall, pic-nics at M‘Nab’s 
Island, steam-trips up the basin, the 
parade and the military band, and the 
fashions, and so on. She*took me in 
hand onct, and ran on like a mill- 
stream, about a regatta and the thea- 
tre, and how well Captain Drill of 
the 15th, and Major Halt of the 18th, 
and Colonel March of the 7th, per- 
formed; and what a charming little 
afterpiece the farce of High Life be- 
low Stairs was. 

“© That's a farce,’ says I, ‘ marm, 
we see played every day of our lives, 
without going to a theatre for it. 
Hans has been acting a part in that 
for this while past; and I am glad 
he has got a woman of sense for his 
wife now, that will not let him make 
a fool of himself any longer.’ 

“ ¢ T don’t understand you, sir,’ she 
said. 

“¢ Well, it ain’t easy to see them 
things all at onct, my dear friend,’ 
says [; ‘ but you will come to see it 
all in its right light afore long, I 
make no doubt.’ 

“ Well, to make a long story short, 
arter they had been the round of all 
the parties to all their neighbours, 
and shewn off all their airs and all 
their finery, they gave a large tea 
squall themselves to home, in return, 
and invited all their acquaintance. 
Hans and his wife undertook to 
astonish the weak nerves of the Cle- 
ments’ folks, and to do the thing gen- 
iecel. So, instead ofsitting down toa 





good, solid, well-found and furnished 
tea-table, sociably and comfortably, 
as we farmers do, and help each other 
and ourselves, nothing must do but 
have the things handed about to the 
folks, who sat all round the room, as 
stiff and formal as their chairs, doing 
company. Well, as they had no ser- 
vants to do this, the bound farm ap- 
prentice-boy was enlisted; but, just 
at the last moment, they recollected 
he had no clothes fit for it; so they 

t over this difficulty by putting 

im into a pair of trousers of Hans, 
that were a mile too long and too big 
for him. The legs they shortened 
by turning in; but the waist, what 
in the world was to be done with 
that? ‘I have it, says Hans; so he 
lapped it over in places about his 
loins, like reefing, and inclosed and 
fastened it all by a belt. Arter the 
company had arrived, the little fellow 
fetched in a large tray, as much as he 
could cleverly stretch his arms to (in- 
deed, it was so wide, it made him 
stretch his eyes and his mouth too, as 
if that would help him), and went 
round to each one in order. I seed 
the whole thing with half an eye in 
a minute, and was determined to take 
a rise out of them; so, says I, ‘ Hold 
the tray a little higher, my man,’ and 
I saw the belt slip up a bit ; ‘ just a 
little higher yet, my boy: there, that, 
will do; and up went the belt, and 
down went the trousers to his hips. 
‘ Oh, my !’ says the poor crittur, and 
he actilly looked scared to death. 
* Oh, my sakes!’ sais he; and I railly 
did pity him, for he couldn't let go 
the tray, and he couldn’t hitch up or 
hold on to his trousers; so he 
stretched out both legs as wide as 
ever he could (he couldn't do no 
more, if he had had a tray there too), 
and he kind of skated, or slid, for the 
door, arter that fashion; but when he 
got there he stuck, and couldn’t get 
through. At last he grew desperate, 
and tried to draw in one foot and send 
it back again as quick as wink, so as to 
pass out; but he couldn’t manage it, 
and down went his trousers to his 
knees, and pitched him head fore- 
most into the tray, slap on the entry 
floor. Iran forward, and picked him 
up. by his waistband, and shook him 
into his trousers again, and carried 


him at arms’ length that way, kick- 
ing and squeeling like any thing. 
“* Here is a beautiful little after- 
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piece, marm,’ sais I to Mrs. Mader, 
‘called, ‘ High Life below Stairs. 
This boy plays it just as well as Cap- 
tain Drill or Major Halt ; and then, 
handing him to Hans, ‘ Here,’ says I, 
‘ my friend ; clap an old hat on hint, 
and stand him up in the corn-field to 
scare away crows; and let you and 
me wait on ourselves, as we used to 
did, and the old folks did afore us.’ 

“ Tt cured them of their nonsense, 
though not just at once,—for folly is 
a disease that takes a course of me- 
dicine ; but it cured them in the long- 
run. You may preach till you are 
tired, Miss, and so the parsons will all 
tell you, and you can’t effect much ; 
but you can ridicule folks out of any 
thing, aye, even out of that that’s 
good. So you see, Miss Lucy, you 
hadn’t ought to have been so hard on 
those poor boys; it warn’t half so 
bad as Hans Mader’s mishap, after 
all, was it? for one was mere acci- 
dent, and the other horrid, dirty 

ride.” 

“ Well, well,’ said Miss Lucy; “I 
must say, it was very mischievous of 
you, now; and if you had a-played 
me such a trick in my house, 1 never 
would have forgiven you the longest 
day I ever lived. But tell me what 
became of poor Luke Loon? I am 
curious to know all the particulars 
about him.” 

But Stephen proceeded without re- 
plying. 

“The next morning, Hans said to 
me, 

“ ¢ Steve,’ said he, ‘ I don’t thank 
you a bit for making such a fool of 
the boy when his breeches burst ; it 
was a breach of hospitality. 

“* Then there is a pair of breeches ?” 
says I. ‘ Give them to the boy, for 
he wants them, I tell you. Hans,’ 
says I, ‘no nonsense, now. I haye a 
great regard for your father, for he is 
an old and tried friend of mine; and 
I have a great regen for you too, 
for there is worse fellows going than 
you be; but you have made a grand 
mistake, my boy. You ain't a fit 
husband for a town-bred girl, for you 
hante nothing in common with her ; 
and she can no more play her part 
on a farm than a cat can play a 
fiddle.’ 

“ * Mind your own business,’ says 
he, as short and as snappish as you 

ease; ‘I don’t want none of your 


impedence. 
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“¢ Don’t talk foolish, Hans,’ said 
I, ‘ now; rectify the mistake. Don’t 
snub her, for it ain’t her fault, she 
don’t know about dairies, and looms, 
and them things, a bit more than it 
is yours. You don’t know a play 
from a circus, for neither of you had 
the broughtens up. Now, when she 
wants to go to home, take her there, 
and stay with her awhile, and she'll 
larn. When a woman’s married, 
and returns to her father’s house, she 
don’t find her own place again very 
easy ; and if she does, it don't fit as 
it used to did. And don't flare up at 
what I am going to say, for it’s for 
your good. Your country ways and 
country talk will kind of mortify her ; 
and she'll miss the notice she got 
from the men when she was single, 
and she'll want to get back again to 
Clements; and here she'll be proud 
of you, for you're the likeliest look- 
ing fellow in these parts by a long 
chalk; and women do like a fanc 
man, that’s a fact. Critters that’s 
bad broke, like town galls, must be 
onbroke agin, and handled gently 
and patiently, or they are ruined for 
ever. Be easy, therefore, with her, 
and she'll be all right arter awhile, 


for she ain't wanting in the upper 


story.’ They are both cured.” 

“ Well, I am glad you succeeded,” 
said Miss Lucy, “ but I can’t say I 
take any interest in them. Now tell 
me Luke's story.” 

“ That little brother of yours,” he 
continued, “that you are so severe 
with is a beautiful boy; I like him 
because he looks so much like you, 
dear. Now, what he did was nothing 
to what Hans’ little boy did, for Hans 
has a family now.” 

“Oh, the deuce take Hans’ boy,” 
said Miss Lucy, impatiently; “I don't 
care a button about what Hans or 
his boy either, tell me about poor 
Luke.’ 

“ Well, as I was a-telling of you,” 
said the incorrigible talker, “ they 
were cured, but ‘Hans’ wife ran to the 
opposite extreme. It’s oftentimes the 
case a-most with women that dress so 
fine for the streets, and so flash for 
parties, that they ain't ginirally tidy 
to home; it’s all shew. They go out 
butterflies and return grubs. She is a 
slattern now, and looks like a bird 
that’s hatching eggs. The plumage 
is all soiled, and the colours faded, 
and half the feathers gone, and them 
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that’s left look every way but smooth; 
they hante time to go to the pond, 
wash, and pass their bills through their 
wings and breasts. [thought I should 
have died a-laughing the other day. 
I went to Hans’ house with Lawyer 
Jackson, who was canvassing for elec- 
tion, and Hans called his wife in. 
Just afore she came down stairs (for 
she ain't never fit to appear), ‘ Ann,” 
said she to the servant girl, ‘does 
that hcle in my stocking shew ? will 
the lawyer see it, do you think ?’ 

“*No,’ says Ann, ‘I guess not;’ 
for she was too tarnel lazy to go and 
get another pair. 

“ Well in she walks, and her little 
boy with her, that she’s amazing 
proud of, he is so uncommon hand- 
some. Well, the critter heard all the 
talk with the help, and he follows 
his mother all about the room where- 
ever she went, a-looking down to her 
feet, and a-peeping first at one and 
then at the other of them: at last 
he said,— 

“¢ Mother,’ said he, ‘that hole in 
the heel of your stocking don’t shew 
a bit; nobody can see it; you needn't 
mind it.’ 

“ Poor little fellow, she sarved him 
as you did that nice little brother of 
yours, she just walked him out of 
the room. I am very fond of young 
people of that age, they are so inno- 
cent, and so full of natur and of 
truth.” 

“Well, I wish there was more 
truth in you, then,” said Miss Lucy. 
You promised to tell me the story of 
Luke, and now you won't; that’s not 
fair.” 

But on he went as usual, without 
noticing her request. 

“They are so transparent you can 
see what's operating in their minds, 
and what they are at work at, as 
plane as bees ina glass hive. Now, 
there is my little boy Isaac — Ike, as 
we call him—he made us all laugh 
like any thing the other day.” 

“ Well, I dare say he did,” replied 
the young lady; “and I have no 
doubt he is as clever and as cute as 
his father ; but what has that got to 
do with the fishing law ?” ; 

‘Let me teil you this gt said 
Stephen, “and I am done. Ike al- 
ways had a wonderful curiosity to 
see his great-grandfather, old Squire 
Sim Weazel, of Wilmot, that he 
often heard the family talk of, but 
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who hadn't been to our house for 
some years. One day the old gentle- 
man came to visit us, and we sent to 
the school-house to the master to 
give the boy a holiday, seeing that 
the old squire had arrived. Well, 
Ike he pulled foot for home, you may 
depend, as hard as ever he could lay 
leg to the ground, and when he 
came into the room the old gentle- 
man got up and held out his hands 
to him. 

“¢Come here,’ said he, ‘my dear, 
and shake hands along with your 
great-grandfather.’ 

“*T wont!’ says Ike. 

“* You wont!’ says squire. 

“* No,’ says he, ‘I wont! you are 
not a-going to make a fool of me that 
way, t can tell you. You ain’t the 
right man.’ 

“But I am the right man,’ said 
the old gentleman. 

“*T don’t believe it,’ replied Ike. 

“Why not, my little dear?’ said 
he ; ‘why do you suppose I aint ?’ 

“*A pretty great-grandfather you 
be,’ said Ike, ‘aint you? Why, you 
ain’t half as big as father; and as for 
gee you ain’t knee high to 

im. Great-grandfather! eh? why, 
they might as well call me one.’ And 
off he turned and went right away 
back to school agin, as cross as a 
bear ” 


“Capital!” said Miss Lucy, who 
wished to conciliate Richardson; 
“that’s a capital story; it’s the best 

ou have told yet. And now, Mr. 

tephen, there is just one favour I 
have to ask of you.” 

“ Granted before told,” he replied. 
“ Any thing onder the sun I can do 
for you, miss, either by day or 7 
night, lam ready to do. I only wis 
we had plenty more of such well 
broughten up excellent housekeepers 
as you be, and such rael right down 
hand——” 

“Now, don’t talk nonsense,” she 
said, “or I am done. But just tell 
me, that’s a good soul, is that story 
of yours about Luke Loon true, or 
were you only romancing? is it a 
bam or a fact ?” 

“ Fact, miss, and no mistake. Do 
you think, now, I would go for to 
deceive you that way? No, not for 
the world. It’s as true as I am 
here.” 

“Well, it’s a very odd story, 
then,” said Miss Lucy,—“ the oddest 


story I ever heard in all my life. 
What a wretch that woman must 
have been! And poor Luke, what 
became of him ?” 

“ Oh, don’t ask me,” replied Ste- 
phen, with a serious air,—* don’t ask 
me that; any thing else but that.” 

“ Ah, do!” 

“ [I'd rather not, excuse me, miss.” 

“ Did he die of a broken heart ?” 

“ ‘Worse than that.” 

“ Did he make way with him- 
self ?” 

“ Worse than that.” 

“Get desperate, do something 
awful, and get hanged for it ?” 

“ Worse than that.” 

“Oh, my! didn’t you say just 
now you'd do any thing for me—oh! 
you false man? And now you have 
raised my curiosity so, I actilly can't 
g° to sleep till I hear it. Do you 

now the story, Mr. Barclay ?” 

“No; if I did, I would tell it to 
you with pleasure.” 

“Do you, sir?” applying to the 


mmissary. 

“ No, I never heard it.” 

“ Ts there no one knows it? Oh, 
how stupid of you, Mr. Stephen, to 
tease a body so! You might, now—— 
Come, that’s a dear man, do tell 
me ?” 

“ My dear friend,” said Stephen, 
with a sad and melancholy air, “ it’s 
a dismal, shocking story ; and I can’t 
bear to think of it, much less to talk 
of it. You won't sleep to night, if I 
tell it to you, neither shall I; and I 
know you will wish I had let it alone. 
It was an untimely thing.” 

“ What ?” 

“ The end of poor Luke!” 

“ Then he is dead—is he ?” 

“ T didn’t say he was dead.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Stephen,” she said, 
“don’t tease, now, that’s a good 
man!” and she rose up, and stood 
behind his chair, and patted his cheek 
with her hand coaxingly. “ I'll do 
any thing in the world for you, if 
you will tell me that story.” 

“ Well,” said Stephen, “I give in ; 
if I must, I suppose I must: but, 
mind, I warned you beforehand !” 

And then, looking round, and 
taking up an empty decanter, as if to 
help himself to some brandy-and- 
water before he began, he affected 
surprise at there being nothing in it, 
en handing it to the young hostess, 
sal 
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“T must have the matter of half- 
a-pint of mohogony to get through 
that dismal affair.” 

“ Certainly, certainly; any thing 

ou please!” said Miss Lucy, who 
immediately proceeded to the bar, 
situated in the other part of the 
house, to procure it. 

As soon as she left the room, Ste- 
phen looked up and laughed, say- 
ing,— 

“Didn't I manage that well? 
They are very strict people here 
about hours, and nothing in the 
world will tempt them to open the 
bar after twelve at night. That is 
one of the rules she never breaks, 
she says; but I told her I’d make 
her do it, and I have succeeded un- 
beknown to her. I never saw it fail 
yet: pique a woman’s curiosity, and 
she'll unlock her door, her purse, 
her heart, or any thing, for you. 
They can't stand it. In fact, it ain't 
a bad story, but its too long to get 
through without moistening one’s 
lips. Ah, miss, there is no resist- 
ing you!” he continued, as the young 
lady returned. 

“No resisting the brandy-and- 
water, you mean!” retorted Miss 
Lucy. “I believe, in my soul, you 
did it a-purpose to make me break 
rules; but, come, begin now.” 

“ Well, here’s my service to you, 
miss, and your very good health! 
Now, poor Luke Loon, arter his wife 
ginn him the dodge (like all other 
water-fowl when they are scared out 
of one harbour light in another), 
made fo.. snug cove in Micmac Bay, 
where there is amost a grand macka- 
rel fishery. At the head of the cove 
there lived one old Marm Bowers, a 
widow woman, with whom Luke 
went to board. Poorcritter! he was 
very dull and downhearted, for he 
was raily wery fond of the gall ; and, 
besides, when a man is desarted that 
way, it’s a kind of slight put on him 
that nobody likes ——” 

“TI guess not,” said Miss Lucy ; 
“ but he was well rid of that horrid 
wretch.” 

“ People kind of look at him and 
whisper, and say, ‘ That's Luke Loon 
—him that big Tom Bullock cut 
out!’ And then sarcy people are 
apt to throw such misfortunes into a 
man’s face. It ain't pleasant, I don’t 
suppose. Well, Luke said nothing 
to any body, minded his own busi- 
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ness, and was getting on well, and 
laying by money hand over hand, 
for he was a great fisherman, and 
onderstood the Yankee mode of feed- 
ing and enticing mackarel. Every 
body liked him, and Mother Bowers 
pitied him, and was very kind to him. 
Ihe old woman had three daughters ; 
two on them were nothing to brag on, 
quite common-looking heifers re 

“ Why, Mr. Stephen,” interposed 
Miss Lucy, “ what kind of a word is 
that ?” 

“But the other—that is, the 
youngest —was a doll. Oh, she was 
a little beauty, you may depend! 
She was generally allowed to be the 
handsomest gall out of sight on the 
whole coast, far and near, by high 
and low, black or white, rich or poor. 
But that wa’nt all; perhaps, there 
never was one that was so active on 
her pins as she was. She could put 
her Saute on the highest fence (that 
is, any thing she an reach), and go 
sideways over it like any thing; or 
step back a few paces, hold up her 
little petticoats to her knees, and 
clear it like a bird. Stumps, gates, 
brooks, hillocks, nor hollows, never 
stopt her. She scarcely seemed to 
touch the ground, she was so light of 
foot. When she was a half-grown 
gall, she used to run young men 
across the field as the crow flies for a 
dollar or a pound of tea agin a kiss, 
and she kept up the practice after 
she had grown up a young woman ; 
but she raised her price to two dol- 
lars, so as not to be challenged too 
often. Many a young man, in fol- 
lering her over a fence, has fell, and 
sprained his ankle, or put his shoul- 
der out, or nearly broke his neck ; 
while she was never known to trip, or 
to be caught and kissed by no one.” 

“ Well, well,” said Miss Lucy, 
“whatcarryingsons! What brought- 
ens ay ! What next, I wonder! 

“ Well, Luke, though he warn’t so 


large, or so tall, bony, and strong, as 
Tom Bullock, was a withy, wirey, 
active, man,—few like him any where; 
wrestling, running, rowing, jumping, 


or shinning up ri ; and he 
thought he'd have atrial with Sally 
Bowers, for a kiss or a forfeit.” 

“ He seems to have got over his 
troubles very easy, I think,” said 
Miss Lucy, “to begin racing so soon 
with that forward, sarcy gall. Don’t 
you think ‘so ?” 
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“ Tell you what, miss,” he replied, 
“‘man was never made to live alone, 
as is shewn by his being able to talk, 
which no other animal is, and that is 
a proof he must have a woman to 
talk to. A man’s heart is a cage for 
love ; and, if one love gives him the 
dodge, there’s the cage, and the 
perch, and the bars, and the water- 
glass, all so lonely and desolate, he 
must get another love and put into 
it. And, therefore, it was natural 
for Luke to feel all-over-like when 
he looked upon such a little fairy as 
Sally.” 

* Pooh!” said Miss Lucy. “ Go 
on!” 

“ * So,’ says he, ‘ mother,’ sais he, 
‘here’s the money: I should like to 
run Sally; I kind of consait I can 
go it as fast as she can, although she 
Is a clinker-built craft.’ 

“ ¢ Nonsense, Luke,’ she said ; ‘ you 
are no touch to a fore-and-after like 
Sally. Don't be foolish; I don’t 
want your money. Here, take it! 
You have lost enough already, 
poor fellow, without losing your 
money !’ 

“ That kind of grigged Luke, for 
no one likes to have mishaps cast up 
that way, even in pity. 

“* What will you bet I don’t catch 
her ?’ says he. 

“*T'll bet you a pound,’ said she. 

——‘No I wont, either, cause it’s 
only a robbing of you; but Sally 
shall give you a chance, at any rate, 
if it’s ‘only to take the consait out of 
you.’ 

“ So she called in her darter. 

“ ¢ Sally,’ says she, ‘ Luke is teas- 
ing me to let him run a race of kiss 
or forfeit with you.’ 

“« ¢ Who-—-you ?’ said she. 

“Yes, me!’ said Luke. 

es Why, you don’t mean to say 


* Strange as this anecdote of the foot-race may seem, it is, nevertheless, true, and 
occurred within the remembrance of the author :— 


and caught her just as she was falling, 
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you have the vanity to run me, do 
ou ?” 

“¢T do, though.’ 

“ She made a spring right up an 
eend, till her head touched the ceiling 
amost, came down with one foot out 
a good piece afore the other, and one 
arm akimbo ; then, stooping forward, 
and pointing with the other close 
into his face,— 

“* You!’ she said,—‘ you! Well, 
if that don’t pass! I wonder who 
will challenge me next! Why, man 
alive, I could jump over your head 
so high you couldn't touch my foot! 
But, here’s at you, at any rate. I'll 
go and shoe, and will soon make you 
look foolish, I know.’ 

“ Well, she took the twenty yards’ 
start which she always had, and off 
they sot, and she beat him all haller, 
and would haul up now and then, 
turn round, and step backward, with 
short, quick, light steps, a- tiptoe, 
and beckon him with her hand, and 
say, ‘Don’t you hope you may ketch 
me? Do I swim too fast for you, 
my young blowing porpoise?’ And 
then point her finger at him, and 
laugh like any thing, and round agin, 
and off like the wind, and over a 
fence like a greyhound.* Luke never 
said a word, but kept steadily on, so 
as to save his wind (for it warn’t the 
first time he had run foot races); 
and, at last, he began to gain on her 
by main strength. Away she flew, 
when she found that, over stump 
land, wild pasture, windfalls, and 
every thing, turned at the goal-tree, 
and pulled "foot for home for dear 
life. Luke reached the tree soon 
after, and then came the tug of the 
race; but he had the endurance and 
the wind, and overhauled her as she 
ascended the hill behind the house, 


‘* Non fabula rumor 


Tile fuit 


The classical reader will be forcibly struck with its resemblance to the story of 


Atalanta, as told by Ovid :-— 


‘* Forsitan audieris aliquam cortemine cursus 
Vetoes superasse virus * * 


* oa 


Nec sum catia nisi, inquit 


Veota prius cursu. Pedibus contendite mecum. 
Premia veloci corynx, thalamique dabuntur. 


Mors pretium tardis. 


.Ea lex certamines esto.’’ 


Well may it be said that there is nothing new under the sun, 
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She was regularly beat out, and 
panted like a hare, and lay in his 
arms, with her head on his shoulder 
and her eyes shut, almost insensible. 

“* Sally, dear!’ said he; and he 
kissed her, but she didn’t speak. 

“* Dear Sally! Oh, what shall I 
do?’ and he kissed her again and 

in. 

“ * Speak, for Heaven's sake, dear, 
or you will break my heart! Oh, 
what an unfortunate man I be!’ 

“ At last, she kind of woke up. 

“ * Luke,’ said she, ‘ don’t tell mo- 
ther that you caught me, that’s a 
good soul! There, now !’—and she 

ut her arms round his neck and 

issed him—‘ there, now, is your for- 
feit! I’ve come too, now; let me go; 
and do you follow, but don’t push 
me too hard, for me fairly blown,” 
and she took over the hill, and he 
after her at a considerable distance. 

“When they got back, said old 
Mother Bowers,— 

“*Didn't I tell you so, Luke? I 
knowed you couldn't do it: no man 
ever did it yet! I hope you feel 
easier, now your comb iscut. Here's 
your forfeit, I don’t want it! But 
this I will say, you have made a 


oe run for it, at any rate—the best 
ever see any one make yet!’ 


“*Who?’ said Sally. ‘Do you 
mean him?’ and she sprung up as 
before, and, coming down the same 
way on her feet, and pointing at him 
with her fingers, jeering like, said, 
*Who? —him!—him! why the 
clumsy lumokin feller don’t know 
how even to begin torun! I hope 
you feel better, sir?’ 

“* Well, I do,’ said Luke, ‘that’s a 
fact; and I should like to run you 
agin, for I have an idea next time I 
could catch you in rail airnest !’ 

“*You do, do you?’ said she; 
‘then your ‘like’ is all you are 
‘likely’ to get, for I never run any 
one twict !’ 

“Oh, my!” said Miss Lucy, “ what 
an artful, false girl! Well, I never! 
But is that all? Is that what you 
call such a dismal story ?” 

“ Oh, I wish it was!” said Stephen. 
“ The other is the end, but this is the 
beginning. I'll tell you the next to- 
morrow, it’s getting late now. Don't 
press me, my little rose-bud, it’s 
really too sad.” 

“ Ah, now, you promised me,” she 
replied, “and it’s so different from 
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any thing I ever heard before! 
do, that’s a good man!” 

“It’s too long a story, it will take 
all night!” 

“TI don’t care if it does take all 
night, I want to hear the end of!” 

“Well, then, I am afraid I must 
trouble you again, miss,” handing her 
the empty decanter, “ for I've drank 
it all before I've got to the part that 
touches the heart !” 

“Ah, Mr. Stephen,” she replied, 
“Tll get it for you, though I know 
you are making game of me all the 
time; but if you are, I'll be upsides 
with you some of these days, see if 
I don't! What an awful man to 
drink you are!” she said, as she re- 
turned with the liquor. “ Here it is: 
now go on.” 

“ Well, arter the race, Luke felt a 
kind of affection for the young gall, 
and she for him. I guess they liked 
the flavour of them are kisses ——” 

“ Ain't you ashamed to talk that 
way ?” asked Miss Lucy. 

“ And he proposed to the old wo- 
man to marry her, but she wouldn't 
hear to it at no rate. Women don’t 
much care to have a jilted man that 
way for their darters ; cast-off things 
ain't like new, and second-hand 
articles ain't prised in a general 
wry ; and besides, the old lady was 
kind of proud of her girl, and thought 
she might make a better match than 
taking up with the likes of him. 
At last winter came, and things were 
going on in this dissatisfactory kind 
of way, when a thought struck Luke. 
Sally was a’most a beautiful skater. 
She could go the outside edge, cut 
circles one inside the other, write 
her name, and the figures of the 
year, and execute all sorts of things 
on the ice with her skates ; and Luke 
proposed to run her that way for 
marriage, or twenty pounds forfeit if 
he didn’t catch her. It was a lon 
time before the old woman woul 
consent; but at last, seeing that 
Sally had beat him so easy afoot, she 
knowed, in course, she could out- 
skate him on the ice like nothing ; 
and, therefore, she gave in, on con- 
dition that Luke, if he was beat, 
should clear out and leave the Cove ; 
and, as he couldn't get no better 
terms, he agreed to it, and the day 
was fixed and arrangements made for 
the race, and the folks came from far 
and near to see it. Some backed 
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Sally and bet on her, and some backed 
Luke and betted on him, but most 
people wished him to win; and there 
never was, perhaps, a horse-race, or 
foot-race, or boat-race, or any thing 
excited and interested folks like this 
‘ Race for a Wife.’ 

* The Cove was all froze over with 
beautiful glassy ice, and the day was 
fine and the company assembled, and 
out came the two racers. Sally was 
dressed in long cloth pantalets, only 
covered by her skirt as far as the 
knees, so as to admit of a free use of 
her limbs, and a close fitting body 
with narrow sleeves, and wore a black 
fur cap on her head. Luke had on 
a ead of seaman’s trousers, belted 
tight round the waist, and a loose 
striped Guernsey shirt, open at the 
neck, and a knowing little seal-skin 
cap, worn jauntingly a one side. It 
ain’t often you see such a handsome 
couple, I can tell you. Before Sally 
left the house, her mother called her 
a one side, and said,— 

“*¢Sally, dear, do your best, now, 
that’s a good gall; if you get beat, 
people will say you let him do it a 
purpose, and that ain't womanly. If 
such a thing was to be that you had 
to marry him (and would be so mean 
as to take up with another woman's 
leavings), marry him conquering, and 
not beaten. It’s a good thing to 
teach a man that the grey mare is the 
better horse. Take the conceit out 
of him, dea: 

“* Never fear, mother,’ said she ; 
‘Tl lead him a dance that goes so 
fast he won't know the tune he is 
keeping step to, I know.’ 

“ Well, they walked hand in hand 
down to the Cove, and the folks 
cheered them again and again when 
they arrived on the ice. After fitting 
on their skates, they slowly skimmed 
about the Cove, shewing off, cutting 
all sorts of feats, of shines, evolutions, 
and didoes, and what not ; when they 
come together again, tightened their 
straps, shook hands, and took their 
places, twenty yards apart, and, at 
the sound of a conch-shell, off they 
started, like two streaks of lightning. 
Perhaps it was the most splendid 
thing ever seen in this country. 
Sally played him off beautifully, and 
would let him all but catch her, then 
stop short, double on him, and leave 
him ever so far behind. Once she 
ran right round him, so near as to be 
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able to lay her little balance-stick 
across his shoulders, whack! with all 
her might. Oh! what a laugh it 
raised, and what shouts of applause, 
every cutting off or heading of his 
received, or sudden pull up, sharp 
turn, or knowing dodge of hern, was 
welcomed with! It was great sport.” 

“Sport, indeed!” said Miss Lucy. 
“T never heard any thing so degrad- 
ing; I couldn't have believed it pos- 
sible that a woman would make a 
show of herself that way before men, 
and in such an ondecent dress, too!” 

“ The Cove fairly rung with mer- 
riment. At last the hour for the 
race was drawing near its close (for it 
was agreed it should only last an 
hour), and she began to lead him off 
as far as possible, so as to double on 
him, and make a dash for the shore, 
and was saving her breath and 
strength for the last rush, when, un- 
fortunately, she got unawares into 
what they call blistered ice (that is, 
a kind of rough and oneven freezing 
of the surface), tripped, and fell at 
full length on her face ; and, as Luke 
was in full pursuit, he couldn’t stop 
himself in time, and fell also right 
over her. 

“*She is mine!’ said he; ‘ I have 
her! Hurrah, I have won!” 

“ Oh, yes!” said Lucy, “it’s very 
easy to win when it’s all arranged 
beforehand. Do you pretend to tell 
me, after the race in the field, that 
that wasn’t done on purpose? I 
don’t think I ever heard tell of a 
more false, bold, artful woman !” 

“Oh,” continued Mr. Stephen, 
“ what a cheer of praise and triumph 
that caused! It rang over the ice, 
and was echoed back by the woods, 
and was so loud and clear you might 
have heard it clean away out to sea, 
as far as the lighthouse a’most !” 

* And this is your dismal story, is 
it?” said the young hostess, with an 
air of disappointmert. 

“ Such a waving of hats and throw- 
ing up of fur caps, was never seen ; 
and when people had done cheering, 
and got their heads straight again, 
and looked for the racers, they was 
gone —— 

“Gone!” said Lucy. “ Where ?” 

“To heaven, I hope!” said Ste- 
phen. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say they 
were lost, do you ?” 

“ Yes, I do!” 
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“ Drowned ?” 

“ Yes, drowned.” 

“What! both of them ?” 

“ Yes, both of them.” 

“ What, did they go through the 
ice ?” 

“ Yes, through the ice. 
air- hole where they feil !” 

“Oh, my, how awful ! e 

“ I told you so, miss,” said Stephen, 
“but you wouldn't believe me. It was 
awful, that’s a fact!” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Lucy. 
“Only think of poor Luke; he was 
a misfortunate man, sartainly! Were 
they ever found ?” 

“ Yes, when the ice broke up, the 
next eastwardly gale, they floated 
ashore, tightly clasped in each other's 
arms, and were buried in one grave 
and in one coffin. It was the largest 
funeral ever seen in them parts ; all 
the fishermen from far and near at- 
tended, with their wives and darters, 
marching two and two; the men all 
dressed in their blue trousers and 
check shirts, and the women in their 
grey homespun and white aprons. 
There was hardly a dry eye among 
the whole of them. It was a most 
affecting scene. 

“ When the service was over, the 
people subscribed a handsome sum on 
the spot, and had a monument put 
up there. It stands on the right 
hand of the gate as you go into the 
churchyard at Snug Harbour. The 
schoolmaster cut their names and 
ages on the stone, and also this beau- 
tiful inscription, or epigraph, or what- 
ever it is called :— 

‘ This loving pair went out to skate, 

Broke through the ice and met their fate, 

And now lie buried near this gate ; 

Year, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight.’’’ 

“Dear me, how very awful!” said 
Miss Lucy. “I don’t think I shall 
sleep to-night for thinking of them ; 
and, if I do, I know I shall dream of 
them. Still, it’s a pretty story, after 
all. It's out of ce common way, 
like. What a strange history Luke's 
is! First, losing his wife by the 
fishery-law, then the race on foot for 
the tea or a forfeit, and at last skating 
for a wedding onagrave! It’s quite 
a romance in real life,isn’t it? But, 
dear me, it’s one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, as I'm alive! Mr. Barclay, if 
you will see to the fire, please, before 
you go to bed, that it’s all made safe 
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(for we are great cowards about fire 
here), I believe I will bid you all 
good night.” 

“It ain’t quite finished yet,” 
Stephen. 
lady 

“Who?” said Miss Lucy. 

“A far handsomer and far more 
sensible gall than Sally, one of the 
best broughten up in the whole 
country, and one that would bea fortin 
to any man that was lucky enough 
to get her for a wife.” 

“ Who was she, and where did she 
live?” inquired Lucy, who put down 
her candle and awaited the reply. 

“To at home with her own folks,” 
said Stephen ; “ and an excellent, and 
comfortable, and happy home she 
made it, too. It’s a pity Hans’ wife 
hadn’t seen her to take pattern by 
her.” 

“ Luke's, you mean,” added Lucy, 
“if she’s such a nonpareil.” 

“Yes, and Luke's, too; though 
Luke’s wife warn’t fit to hold a candle 
to her. They hadn't ought to be 
mentioned in the same day. Nobody 
that ever see her that didn't love 
her,—old or young, gentle or simple, 
married or single.” 

“ She was no great shakes, then,” 
said the young hostess. “She must 
have been a great flirt, if that was 
the case.” 

“ Well, she warn’t, then; she was 
as modest, and honest, and well con- 
ducted a gall as you ever laid your 
eyes on. I only wish my son, who is 
to man’s estate now, had her, for I 
should be proud of her as a darter- 
in-law ; ond woul give them a farm, 
and stock it with a complete fit out 
of every thing.” 

“ If he’s like his father,” said Lucy, 
“maybe he'd be a hard bargain for 
all that. Who is your sampler that’s 
set off with such colours, and wants 
the word ‘ Richardson’ worked on it?” 

“ But then she has one fault,” con- 
tinued Stephen. 

“What's that? Perhaps she’s 
ill-tempered, for many beauties are 
so ?” 

“No, as sweet-tempered a gall as 
ever you see. Guess agin.” 

“ Won't take your son, maybe ?” 

“No; she never seed him, I don’t 
think ; for, if she did, it’s my notion 
her heart would beat like a town- 
clock ; so loud, you could hear it ever 
so far. Guess agin.” 


said 
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“Oh! I can’t guess if I was to try 
till to-morrow, for I never was a 
good hand at finding out riddles. 

hat is it?” 


“She is a leetle, jist a leetle, too 
consaited, and is as inquisitive as old 
Marm Eve herself. She says she has 
rules that can’t never be bended nor 
broken, on no account; but yet her 
curiosity is so great, she will break the 
best regulation she has; and that is, 
not to open the bar arter twelve 
o'clock at night more than once the 
same evening to hear a good story.” 

“ Ah, now, Mr. Stephen,” said the 
young lady, “that’s a great shame! 
Only to think I should be such a 
goose as to be took in so, and to 
stand here and listen to all that non- 
sense! And then being made such a 
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oose of to my face, is all the thanks 

get for my pains of trying to please 
the like of you! Well I never! 
Tll be even with you yet for that, 
see if don’t! Good night.” 

“One word more, please, miss. 
Keep to your rules, they are all 
capital ones, and I was only joking ; 
but I must add this little short one 
to them. Circumstances alters cases. 
Good night, dear,” and he got up and 
opened the door for her, and whis- 
pered in her ear, “Iam in earnest 
about my son: I am, upon my soul! 
I'll send him to see you. Don't be 
scorney, now, that’s a darling !” 

“Do get away,” she replied, and 
don’t tease me! Gentlemen, I wish 
you all good night!” 


A GROUP OF PARLIAMENTARY ODDITIES. 


No. IV. 


COLONEL SIBTHORP, MR. MUNTZ, MR. PETER BORTHWICK, 
MR. BLEWITT, AND MR. JOHN COLLETT. 


One of our fair novelists observes, 
“In your youth secure the repu- 
tation of being an oddity, and it will 
seat you in an easy chair for life.” 
This remark, partially true as re- 
gards private society, embodies very 
bad advice to a public man, and 
more especially to a member of the 
House of Commons. Woe to the man 
on whom Nature has inflicted, or who 
allows himself to acquire, any pecu- 
liarity of voice, manner, or mode of 
thinking, or who adopts any outré 
style of dress, if it be his vocation or 
his ambition to speak in public. Even 
genius can scarcely contend against 
the disqualification produced by such 
habits. 

The readers of debates in the House 
of Commons will, of course, have 
long since perceived that the discus- 
sions of that assembly are not always 
heavy and dull, but (according to 
the parenthetical statements of the 
faithful reporters) that there are re- 
peated bursts of merriment, as some 
members of the House say or do 
things which enliven the proceedings. 
But the accounts of the reporters 
are by no means satisfactory on this 


head. They are not descriptive : 
they afford no means of judging at 
what all this merriment proceeds, 
unless—which unhappily is seldom 
the case—the joke is so good and 
obvious that the reader involuntarily 
supplies the laugh which the report 
attributes to the House. The same 
word “ (laughter) ” follows the ablest 
point of a Peel ora Russell, a Dis- 
raeli or a Buller, that is appended to 
the dullest platitude of a Borthwick 
or a Sibthorp. You are absolutely 
at a loss to discover whether the 
House are laughing with the speaker, 
or at him. 

The difficulty is easily explained. 
There are certain gentlemen who, 
often with great injustice, are made 
the “butts” of the House of Com- 
mons. One or two there are who 
cannot rise in their places, especially 
if the subject discussed be a grave or 
important one, without being met by 
a roar of laughter; the indulgence 
in which is the more reprehensible, 
because the parties have till then 
said nothing, and also because, when 
they do speak, they utter very sen- 
sible, and even very witty sugges- 
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tions. But their abilities, their 
patient resignation even, avail as 
nothing against their oddities. It is 
their misfortune to have been af- 
flicted with, or their folly to have 
assumed, some peculiarity which 
touches the sense of the ridiculous ; 
and the unmannerly crowd, each 
unit of which thinks to hide his in- 
dividual rudeness in the general ty- 
ranuy, are merciless in their coarse 
and i.oughtless laughter. 

Not that we would cover all these 
gentlemen with the shield of justice. 
Some there are who deserve com- 
passion, others contempt; while of 
one or two it may he said, that 
they are in all other respects so 
sensible, that their obstinate per- 
severance in their self-assumed oddi- 
ties deserves only indignation. But 
from whatever cause their ludicrous 
conduct may spring, one thing is 
certain, that the exhibitions they pro- 
voke do often reflect great disgrace 
on the House of Commons; that ihe 
jealous multitude who are excluded 
from direct participation in constitu- 
tional rights, constantly murmur why 
those whom they would choose—true, 
earnest men— should be excluded 
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in favour of property-chosen mounte- 
banks ; and that foreign readers and 
spectators of our parliamentary de- 
bates are utterly astonished and 
scandalised at the scenes which some- 
times occur in that body which they 
have heard so proudly claim the title 
of an assembly of the first gentlemen 
in Europe. And, superficially re- 
garded, such complaints are only too 
well founded. 

Yet some of the gentlemen who 
are thus martyrs to their own pecu- 
liarities do not fairly deserve to be 
held in such very low estimation. 
Although their escapades are some- 
times ridiculous, they often have 
their lucid intervals. Many a so- 
lemn dullard, many a sententious 
observer of proprieties, stands far 
below them in shrewdness and com- 
mon sense. They often redeem their 
absurdities, and at times deserve and 
obtain respect. 

In justice alike to them, to the 
House of Commons, and to the con- 
stituencies which have sent them 
to parliament, we will recail a few, 
and endeavour to fix their real cha- 
racter. 


COLONEL SIBTHORP. 


To Colonel Sibthorp belongs the 
distinction of being, without excep- 
tion, the greatest oddity in the House 
of Commons. He is also now the 
“father” of the droll personages of 
that assembly, dating his empire over 


far anterior to the parliamentary ex- 
istence of any of the gentlemen whose 
occasional absurdities now enliven 
the debates. Many times his supre- 
macy has been temporarily threat- 
ened; but the originality and per- 
petual fecundity of his humour 
(which is not always involuntary, be 
it known) have carried him through 
triumphantly against the most au- 
dacious of his competitors. Many a 
meteoric oddity has he seen laughed 
into a brief notoriety, only to be 
laughed down again into oblivion by 
his own superior power of absurdity. 
His reign may have been turbulent, 
but his empire over the risible 
muscles of his five or six hundred 
auditors is henceforth secure. For 
who could hope to vie with Colonel 
Sibthorp ? 


We have often endeavoured to ac- 
count for the peculiar reception he 
meets with, for the patience and 
even the satisfaction with which he 
is listened to by a crowded House, 
often at the most critical and exciting 
moments of a debate; for, be it known, 
his imperial pride is sometimes not 
to be satisfied with a less distinguished 
field for display. Is it his ogre-like 
appearance? That alone would not 
be enough; for the House boasts 
among its members some far more 
formidable persons. Is it his courage, 
in standing up so bravely to battle 
for his crotchets at the most inoppor- 
tune moments? No; for there are 
other bores who do the same, and are 
ruthlessly coughed down. Is it his 
humour? No; for it only flashes 
out occasionally in any shape to 
enable you to separate it from his 
other oddities. Then is it his daunt- 
less frankness in speaking of public 
men, or his strong substratum of 
common sense? We suspect it is a 
little of each, and that the latter 
element of interest predominates ; 
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for Colonel Sibthorp speaks more 
unadulterated truth in a week than 
is heard from others in the House of 
Commonsinatwelvemonth. Heisa 
licensed jester, and utters grave cen- 
sures from under his cap and bells. 
When a favourite comedian, who 
is more especially a physical actor, 
not to say a buffoon,—when a Liston, 
a Buckstone, a Keely, enters upon 
the stage ; nay, even when his well- 
known voice is heard at the wings,— 
it is the signal for an universal roar 
from the delighted audience. They 
are grateful in their pleasure, their 
laughter is a mixture of memory and 
expectation, and they greet him as 
much for what he has done as for 
what they know he willdo. And he, 
too, who is the object of all this in- 
voluntary flattery, how well he knows 
his footing! He smiles, bows, exe- 
cutes some favourite antic, and then 
another roar! There is a perfect 
harmony, a thorough understanding, 
between them. From that moment 
the actor may say and do almost 
whatever he likes, and still is sure 
ofa kind interpretation. Now, the in- 
fluence of Colonel Sibthorp over the 
House of Commons is not very un- 
like this of the favourite Dictator of 
a Haymarket audience. Let us sup- 
pose that the political feelings of a 
crowded House have been swayed 
during many hours by the artistical 
debating power of a Peel, or their 
imagination stimulated by the bril- 
liant oratory of a Macaulay, or that 
they have been wrought up to the 
highest pitch of passionate excite- 
ment by the spirit-stirring appeals 
ofa Shiel. To a multitudinous roar 
of cheering has succeeded for a few 
instants that quiet which awaits a 
new orator, or a confused low mur- 
mur of approbation at the speaker 
who has just sat down. Suddenly 
another sound, one the least ex- 
pected, assails the ear. The very walls 
shake under that shout of laughter 
which resounds from five hundred 
voices throughout the building ; not 
exactly the laughter of mere ridicule, 
but a convulsive expression of de- 
lighted amusement. You look around 
for the cause. Lo! far up the moun- 
tain of benches, close by one of the 
pillars of the side-gallery, there 
stands a figure which defies classifi- 
cation. It is unique. It would, at 
first glance, merely excite ridicule ; 
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but, at a second, you perceive a 
something indicative of strength, of 
manliness, of self-possession, which 
mingles a kind of involuntary respect 
with your laughter. It looks like 
the débris of what must once have 
been a magnifico. A majestic air of 
tawdry grandeur reminds you of 
how King Joachim might have looked 
when he found that the game was up 
at Naples, or of the exaggerated 
despair of that most magnificent 
of modern potentates, King Bland. 
This spectre-like form breaks on you 
in detail, but still defying all efforts 
to fix it as of any known order of 
men. The costume is a perfect ka- 
leidoscope ; it belongs to no mundane 
mode. ‘The more you look, the more 
it aids your imagination to mystify 
you with Hoffmanlike transforma- 
tions. Now, it gives the wearer the 
ultra-rakish air of an outsider of the 
betting-ring ; now, a tyrannical idea 
fuses all clear outlines of coat, vest, 
and pantaloons, into a loose, enve- 
loping drapery, till you behold a 
sallow and bearded Turk, indulging 
in the dreamy obliviousness of his 
opium sine. At one moment, you 
think this figure must have walked 
out of Holywell Street on a daily 
avocation, and have strayed into the 
House by mistake; the next, and 
you have an image of the real ori- 
= of the Saracen’s Head fumbling 
1is way home, haggard, and with 
disordered hair and beard, in the 
grey dawn of morning, after a night 
of the enjoyment forbidden to the 
children of the Prophet. Now, for 
an instant, the face is in repose, and 
its aspect is Ugolino-like in its me- 
lancholy emaciation. Bah! it has 
changed the tragic mask for the gro- 
tesque ; and now it is more like one 
of W. H. Payne's very capital ogres, 
or friend Punch’s béte noir—the ter- 
rible Sha-la-bi-la! It is, indeed, a 
puzzling face. Finely outlined, Cau- 
casian even to the ideal of a Disraeli, 
time has yet reduced it to a Quixotic 
leanness and hardness of feature; 
and there is, withal, a wild fire in the 
eye; and the sallowness and pallor 
of the complexion, with the shaggy 
moustache, and irregular stubble of 
dark hair scattered over the lower 
part of the face, losing itself in a 
formidable pair of whiskers strug- 
gling to be a beard ;—all these strange 
symptoms would suggest painful 
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ideas, were it not for the good hu- 
mour that for ever reigns in the 
countenance, and the perfect  self- 
possession and average good sense of 
its eccentric owner. 

But observe his manner of ad- 
dressing himself to the House. He 
does not argue or appeal; he pro- 
pounds or denounces. Observe his 
magisterial air—the intensely pom- 
pous gravity which reigns on his 
countenance, while that shaggy mouth 
is moving with such rapid utterance. 
Observe, too, how he waves his arm, 
as commanding attention,—how pro- 
fusely adorned are the digits of his 
maall white hand with sparkling 
brilliants,—how comfortably and fa- 
miliarly he dangles that enormous 
gold eye-glass and chain, which he 
never by any accident uses for its 
destined purpose! And what is he 
uttering in that low, rumbling, 
scarcely articulate voice? Well, it 
is rather difficult to say; but the 
bursts of laughter from all sides pro- 
claim that it is something good. The 
truth is, that this gallant colonel is a 
sort of self-constituted tribune ; and 
the object of his tribunitian efforts is, 
the unmasking and hunting down of 
all humbugs. And certainly he has 
a first-rate scent, and a magnificent 
manner of operation. Nor is it a 
mere pastime with him ; it isa labour 
in earnest, and it often leads to tri- 
umphant results. But Colonel Sib- 
thorp has his weaknesses. There are 
certain men and classes of men to- 
wards whom he is actuated by a 
rabies. There is no concentration of 
human feeling equal to his hatred of 
a “commissioner.” Were the sacred 
choir to appear on earth again for 
the benefit of man, to the gallant 
colonel they would be objects of 
suspicion if they were “ commission- 
ers.” The only “commissioner” he 
could ever be brought to endure was 
Mr. Foster of The Times. For he 
neither received the public pay, nor 
produced a “blue book.” To the 
colonel, all other “commissioners,” 
and more especially their gigantic 
productions, are sheer “ humbugs.” 
That is his favourite word when 
under exacerbation of bile against 
them. In his eyes, they are damnable 
inventions of corrupt ministers to 
cram surreptitiously briefless barris- 
ters and government underlings with 
the plunder of the public. In an 
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access of one of his fits of this kind, 
he confounds all commissioners in 
one dangerous and disgraceful cate- 
gory. The evil of making a com- 
missioner is to him greater than any 
possible good he could effect; the 
remedy is worse than the disease. 
Need we, then, tell the reader how 
awful has his indignation ever been 
against the great arch-commission 
itself, or how irresistible in their 
comical vehemence have been his 
denunciations of the New Poor-law ? 
That “ base, wicked, tyrannical, un- 
constitutional,” measure has educed 
the masterpieces of Sibthorp. Here 
he has been electrical. And, in 
justice, it must be said, that the ter- 
rible earnestness and sincerity of his 
denunciations give to them at times 
a something of power which flashes 
out like eloquence. 

Once for all, let it be observed, 
that however much one may be 
tempted to laugh from time to time 
at Colonel Sibthorp, he is not to be 
regarded, as many persons who see 
him for the first time are inclined 
to regard him as a person simply ridi- 
culous. There is a method even in 
what seems to be on his part sheer 
folly. It is impossible to avoid 
laughing at his grotesque figure and 
attitudes, or at his simulated gravity, 
when assailed on all sides by the 
merriment of his audience ; nor is it 
without an admixture of that pity 
which is not the most flattering to a 
man’s amour propre, that one sees 
the imploring yet half-despairing 
glances he casts from time to time 
from under his shaggy eyebrows, up 
towards the gallery appropriated to 
the press. But these oddities are 
constantly redeemed by the sound 
sense and forcible, if rather rude, 
truth of his observations. Nor should 
we forget that Colonel Sibthorp has 
done something. He is one of the 
few “ private” members of the House 
of Commons (“ private,” that is to 
say, as distinguished from the leaders 
or direct servitors of party) who 
have defeated a government. We 
need hardly remind the reader that 
we refer to that memorable motion 
of the gallant colonel, the result of 
which was the reduction of the pro- 
posed vote to Prince Albert of 50,0001. 
a-year to 30,0007. ‘This was a great 
triumph for Colonel Sibthorp—the 
grand event of his life. It was ata 
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time when the Whigs, if not still in 
the plenitude of the power they pur- 
chased by the Reform-bill, were, 
nevertheless, the dominant party in 
the House of Commons. In spite of 
strenuous efforts, they were defeated ; 
and their annoyance was the more 
acute, because the disgrace cane from 
a quarter where it involved ridicule 
also. It was then that Colonel Sib- 
thorp was a study. Not Sir Robert 
Peel himself, when the government 
was within his grasp, could be more 
confident of success, or more proudly 
conscious of his position. His bear- 
ing, his air of grandeur and self- 
importance, were the very sublime of 
the mock heroic. To see him, one 
would have supposed that, antici- 
pating the result, he already contem- 

lated a mission from Windsor or 
3uckingham Palace, with her Ma- 
jesty’s commands to form a new 
ministry. But the best part of the 
affair consisted in the patronising airs 
he assumed towards the Conservative 
leaders. Translated, they said, as 


plainly as gestures could speak,— 
“You, Sir Robert and Lord Stanley, 
the great Conservative statesmen of 
the age, have been striving in vain 


for years to get a majority of the 
House ; but I, Colonel Sibthorp, who 
never have held, and never would 
hold, a government office, have but to 
come forward, and I succeed, even 
with the combined influence of the 
ministers and the queen’s name against 
me!” Much ofthe license of speech 
since accorded to Colonel Sibthorp 
is to be traced to this success. 
Within the last two years, how- 
ever, the gallant colonel has been in 


MR. PETER 


As an oddity, and one of the per- 
manent butts of the House of Com- 
mons, the name of Mr. Peter Borth- 
wick is almost as notorious as that of 
Colonel Sibthorp; but his notoriety 
is not associated with so many remin- 
iscences of amusement. The House 
of Commons can very well bear the 
loss of Mr. Borthwick ; but they 
could not do without their Sibthorp. 
The one, if he be occasionally too 
prolix, obtruding, too, his remarks 
at inconvenient seasons, is at least 
the cause of hearty laughter, which 
is much more often the laughter of 
sympathy than of derision; but the 
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a dreadful dilemma. For many years 
past he has been a staunch and con- 
sistent Conservative partisan—a laud- 
atur temporis acti—a panegyrist, even 
to excess, of Sir Robert Peel; and 
he has distinguished himself above 
all other members by his exaggerated 
hatred and abuse of the Whigs. 
But the defection of Sir Robert from 
some of the principles of his party 
leaves Colonel Sibthorp without an 
object of worship. ‘To have one 
is essential to him. He does not like 
to turn round and abuse Sir Robert, 
after his eloquent praises of that 
statesman which are on record ; nor, 
on the other hand, does he like 
openly to laud Lord John Russell 
and the Whigs, whom he has so 
often denounced, amidst the cheers 
and laughter of his friends, as the 
incarnation of every thing that is 
wicked and despicable in statesman- 
ship. He halts, therefore, between 
the two, and his vocation is for a 
time partially suspended. He is 
sorely puzzled between the present, 
the past, and the future; and his 
demeanour in his new position is very 
comical. But there is hope for Co- 
lonel Sibthorp. Ere long parties 
must settle down, and there will then 
again be afforded scope for that 
frankness of disposition, and that 
habit of unflinchingly uttering the 
most bizarre truths, which have made 
the gallant colonel so famous, and 
from which it is only justice to say, 
that the House and the public have 
been accustomed to receive no small 
portion of instruction together with 
their amusement. 


BORTHWICK, 


other, always prolix, and unmerciful 
in his inflictions on the House, only 
rarely uttered any sentiment or opi- 
nion rising above the level of mere 
sententious platitudes, and if he raised 
a laugh, it was at his own expense. 
Yet it would be unfair to be undis- 
criminating in censure, even upon one 
who has somehow or other acquired 
the name of being the greatest “ bore” 
in the House of Commons. We shall 
find that there are redeeming points 
even in Mr. Peter Borthwick, and 
that it is his own fault if he makes 
himself ridiculous. 

In the first place, it is an evidence 
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of talent of some sort or other, that 
Mr. Borthwick should have been 
able for so many years to keep his 
place in the House of Commons, in 
spite of the evidence which every 
day’s newspapers must have carried 
down to the good people of Evesham, 
that their representative was not the 
brightest ornament, or the most fa- 
voured member, of the senate. His 
maiden speech decided his fate as far 
as the House was concerned; and 
for some time after the catastrophe 
which attended it, he never rose there 
but to be saluted with coughs, laugh- 
ter, and every species of opposition 
permitted in that assembly. But 
courage, nay, even obstinate perse- 
verance, always commands a certain 
influence with a multitude; and as 
it became very apparent that not 
only was Mr. Borthwick afflicted 
with a desire to prove to the world 
that his eloquence combined all the 
beauties of Burke and his great con- 
temporaries, but also that he was 
determined, as far as constant speech- 
making and a resolute maintenance 
of his rights could do it, to force his 
own conviction on his audience also. 
Strange to say, his persistence gained 
him his point. Of course, he could 
not expect the House to listen. He 
might harangue to empty benches, 
or amidst the loud murmur of gene- 
ral conversation, but still he did 
speak. And at last, even the re- 
porters, who were much indebted to 
him for so constantly interrupting 
more important speeches, took com- 
passion on him. If they took the 
liberty of very much compressing his 
speeches, they also suppressed the 
running commentary of his audience ; 
so that when the good people of 
Evesham saw the name of their 
member so often in the papers, they 
began to take him at his word, and 
to think him almost as great a man 
and as accomplished an orawr as 
those whom he sets up as his incdels. 

Ambition is the ruin of Mr. Borth- 
wick. Had he been anything but a 
member of parliament—an advocate, 
a public lecturer (which for a time 
he was), or a teacher of elocution, 
he would have been an useful mem- 
ber of society. And even as a mem- 
ber of parliament, if he would have 
sensibly confined himself to a subor- 
dinate position, and have applied 
himself to such matters as are within 
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the range of his capacity, he might 
have earned a respectable character, 
and have ere now attained what has, 
perhaps, been the object of his ill- 
directed efforts,—some office in the 
service of the public; for Mr. Borth- 
wick is by no means a fool, as nine- 
tenths of those who go to the House 
of Commons suppose: it is only 
his persisting in appearing on so 
grand a stage that has attracted at- 
tention to his peculiarities. He is 
apparently a man of good education ; 
indeed, he was a Fellow-Commoner 
of Downing College, Cambridge. He 
is well read, has applied himself 
practically, with great industry, to 
the many questions which have been 
discussed in parliament during the 
last fifteen years; and as to his 
speeches themselves, although they 
are wordy, and occasionally inflated 
and bombastic in their language, yet, 
when reported verbatim, as they were 
at one time, in some of the papers, 
they “read” incomparably better 
than those of some men holding a 
much higher standing in the House 
of Commons. Occasionally, we have 
heard from him passages that were 
really eloquent; at other times, a 
question has been argued by him with 
singular power and lucidity: and 
certainly very respectable aphorisms 
might be culled from some of his 
speeches. Then why the low esteem 
in which he is held, and the derision 
which often attends the mention of 
his name ? 

Partly, it arose from a prejudice 
against him arising out of the opinion 
that he was a mere adventurer. We 
neither know nor care whether he is 
or not. ‘The members of the House 
of Commons, at least a great number 
of them, should be the last to set 
on foot inquiries of that sort. Mr. 
Borthwick delivered lectures on be- 
half of the West India proprietors, 
not exactly in favour of slavery, but 
against a rash and immediate measure 
ofemancipation. These lectures were 
distinguished by remarkable ability ; 
avd we can well comprehend that 
they would be very effective in de- 
livery, for Mr. Borthwick’s style of 
speaking, which is troublesome in 
a large assembly like the House of 
Commons, is exactly the sort of thing 
to suit a tg Sapo audience, when 
used from the rostrum. The best 
proof of their success was, that the 
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West India proprietors gave Mr. 
Borthwick their thanks publicly, and 
accompanied that declaration with the 
more substantial offering of a piece 
of plate. But however intrinsically 
respectable or honourable such an 
occupation may be to a man, it is not 
the best recommendation to the House 
of Commons ; more especially when, 
as in the case of Mr. Borthwick, it 
was connected with other gossiping 
stories. Yet even this terrible fault 
might have been overlooked under 
the influence of time, if Mr. Borth- 
wick’s ambition had not been, as has 
been said, to rival the greatest orators. 
The fable of the frog and the ox ex- 
presses his position in this respect. 
All modesty is unknown to him, 
whether that he really thinks himself 
the orator he strives to be, or that 
he thinks a perpetual notoriety ser- 
viceable to his interests. Not above 
the middle size, with a face of the 
expression of which it is difficult to 
say whether it has most of what is 
called “brass,” or of a simpering 
self-complacency, his gestures and 
carriage, and especially his action 
while speaking, all indicate a most 
exaggerated idea of his own import- 
ance. In his dress, too, there is an 
affectation of the fine gentleman, 
which harmonises with the ostenta- 
tion of his manners. Then, when he 
has to speak, no place will co for 
him but that which is usually oc- 
cupied by Sir Robert Peel, or the 
other leaders of his party, and he 
flies at no less game than Lord John 
Russell or Lord Palmerston. His 
style of speaking is evidently formed 
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upon the most approved models; he 
has his exordium, his peroration, his 
quotations, his grand oratorical ef- 
fects ; but all utterly flat and inopera- 
tive, because of the discrepancy be- 
tween his speech and his position. 
And yet, as has been said, whenever 
he forgets his ridiculous airs for a 
time, and lets his own natural good 
sense have play, he makes very sen- 
sible remarks, and at times becomes 
even eloquent. 

It would have been easy to quiz Mr. 
Borthwick. Every body quizzes him. 
But we have proposed to regard him 
in a more serious light,—as a man 
who could be better than he is, who 
deserves at least to be gravely criti- 
cised, even if he becondemned. Nor 
is it right to forget that Mr. Borth- 
wick enjoys the honour of having 
caused almost the sole dissent the 
New Poor-law has ever received 
since it was introduced. Without 
entering into the question of right or 
wrong, it is due to this gentleman to 
record, on the per contra side of the 
heavy debt he owes to the good-will 
of his contemporaries, that he suc- 
ceeded in carrying, against the go- 
vernment, a provision by which that 
indispensable enactment of the law 
was done away with which forbids 
the union of married persons over 
sixty years of age in the workhouses. 
This one act covers a multitude of 
errors; and it ought to be a proof 
to Mr. Borthwick, that if he would 
come down from his stilts he might 
yet be a useful and respected member 
of the House, should he ever be re- 
elected. 


MR. MUNTZ. 


Looking at the exterior of Mr. 
Muntz, one would be far, indeed, 
from believing that he is so sensible 
aman as, his vagaries of dress set aside, 
he really is. Of all the oddities in 
parliament, he is the one who espe- 
cially goes out of his way to make 
himself an object for laughter, by 
flying in the face of all ordinary 
custom as to dress and manners. 
How he could have at first brought 
himself to adopt the semi-barbarous 
costume he wears, it is almost im- 
age for any man of ordinary 

bits of mind to conceive; but he 


certainly has persisted in it with a 
steadfastness, and has defied public 
criticism with a bravery, worthy of a 
better cause. 

Mr. Muntz is naturally a man of 
almost herculean proportions : he has 
a large head, a large body, large 
limbs. But he is also what is called 
a “heavy” man, especially in his 
gait. He has, however, a handsome 
countenance, and a well-formed per- 
son ; and, with a very slight attention 
to the choice of his dress, he would 
be universally regarded as a very 
fine and striking exception to the 
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usual forms of humanity in these 
days of degeneracy and effeminacy, 
when men seem to think that they 
approach the nearer to the highest 
standard of gentility the more they 
adopt the habits and manners of 
women. Rubens would have gloried 
in Mr. Muntz for a model. Forget 
his outré dress, and you might think 
you had before you some magnificent 
old feudal baron, with nobility and 
command in every look and gesture. 

But the Mr. Muntz whom you see 
in the House of Commons, or whom 
you meet in the street, stalking along 
with the strides of a Seven-league- 
Boots,—like an ogre, with club in 
hand, seeking his breakfast,—is a 
very different person. His face is 
almost covered with an enormous 
mass of dark hair; his coat, large 
and loose, might fit a giant; and his 
trousers are two sacks, joined at the 
hither end. At each long stride he 
disposes of nearly a yard of ground, 
and he bears in his hand, wherewith 
he strikes the ground as if with a 
paving-rammer, something between 
a stick and the trunk of a tree,—a 
sort of gigantic club, or shillelagh, 
the like of which, for size, you would 
not find in Tipperary. Surely it is 
Fee-fi-fo-fum come out for his morn- 
ing walk! Or, fancy a Cossack dropped 
in London, and, straying into the 
Minories, fitting himself out at Moses 
and Son's, hap-hazard, with the 
largest clothes he could find! Lately, 
Mr. Muntz visited a continental ca- 
pital, famous for the enormous beards 
of its male inhabitants, where the 
hair, in fact, is gaining such an 
ascendancy, is encroaching so, on the 
nobler features of the face, that, ere 
long, it will leave but the eyes un- 
garnished, so that a man will lite- 
rally look like an owl in a bush. 
Well, here, one would have thought, 
Mr. Muntz might have expected to 
be at home—to pass unnoticed, among 
the hirsute monsters who abound. 
But, no. What was the fact? You 
heard him spoken of only as “the 
Englishman with the beard!” This 
was the sole name by which he was 
known. And the most singular part 
of the matter is, that this propensity 
for outré dress appears to run in the 
family. Occasionally, you may see 
in London, and often in Birmingham, 
three living things, walking abreast 
in the street, that make you think 
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involuntarily of a certain establish- 
ment in the Regent’s Park. They 
belong to no order known to natu- 
ralists, yet are evidently of the same 
species. The largest of the three is 
as we have described him. There is 
then a second, with not quite such a 
large club, and not quite such loose 
dress, not quite so elephantine astride ; 
and, on the other side, there is a 
third, a young specimen of the spe- 
cies, not fully developed, but ra- 
pidly preteen: Mies the hirsute state. 
They naturally excite great in- 
terest in the passers-by, who, at 
first somewhat alarmed by this 
fierce looking trio, soon become re~- 
assured when they discover that they 
are singularly mild in their habits, 
and that there is an orderly effect 
produced by their all striding simul- 
taneously, and rapping their clubs 
on the ground in exact time. This 
at once removes all idea of wildness 
or ferocity, and wholly dissipates 
fear. 

Seriously, Mr. Muntz is a man of 
somewhat more than the average 
proportion of common sense, and 
with a force of character which adds 
weight to his public acts and sayings. 
In the House of Commons, where 
men have become accustomed to his 
eccentricities of dress and manner, 
he is much respected, and is always 
listened to with attention. He is a 
man of prejudices and fixed ideas, 
but they are not of an offensive cha- 
racter. They very seldom clash with 
the other prejudices prevailing in 
that assembly, because they are on a 
subject which is too seldom discussed 
there. Mr. Muntz is a disciple of 
the Birmingham Currency Doctors, 
and occasionally startles and amuses 
the House by bursting out in his 
curt, frank fashion, their peculiar 
doctrines. At such times he is only 
regarded, taken altogether, as a cu- 
riosity—as a person worthy of being 
studied, but too respectable to be 
laughed at. But, when he addresses 
the House on any great political 
question, he becomes of more im- 
portance, because he certainly repre- 
sents—not in name only, but in opi- 
nion—the “men of Birmingham,” 
who may be considered themselves 
as the representatives of large masses 
of the industrial population, who 
must sooner or later take an import- 
ant share in electoral affairs. In such 
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speeches Mr. Muntz is eminently 
English. He allies himself to no 
party, nor does he openly avow alle. 
giance to any leader; but he speaks 
his conviction, the result of thought 
and observation, with no other view 
than the common good. He would 
give an independent caer to any 
statesman whom he believed to be 
working, not for party, but for the 
nation. At the same time it must 
be understood, that he has fixed and 
most decided political opinions. He 
is an ultra-Radical if he is any thing, 
but holds himself at liberty to take 
a wholly independent course. 

His speeches are brief but preg- 
nant. He fires off his short sentences 
in quick volleys—so quick, that it is 
with difficulty he is understood, as 
his deep bass voice is heard from the 
recesses of his beard, like a bear 
growling from a bush. But he is 
clear-headed ; his language is simple, 
but most forcible. He uses Saxon 
idioms and Saxon words. He speaks 
like a man who has thoroughly 
made up his mind, and wishes to de- 
clare it without cireumlocution. He 
does not reason, but delivers conclu- 
sions. Short, continuous, but em- 
phatic, he talks on till he comes 
suddenly to a stop, and sits down 
abruptly, as he rose. A speech from 
him sounds like the spring ofa clock 
running down. When speaking in 
public, his voice is gruff, harsh, and 
toneless: when conversing in pri- 
vate, it becomes more soft, almost 
melodious; and then the contrast 
between his manners, and his unique 
costume and air, is most amusing. 
You think of the transformed Prince 
in the Faéry Tale, when he speaks 
to Beauty in the Rose-Garden. In 
the House, Mr. Muntz usually sits 
apart, never speaking to any one. 

At Birmingham he is another man. 
There he is quite at home. He talks 
and comports himself with the “ Men 
of Birmingham,” as if they were his 
friends. And in some respects they 
are so; mutually identified as they 
are in feeling, interest, and opinions, 
and depending in a great measure on 
each other for support and prosperity. 
For Mr. Muntz is an a and 
he has the reputation of being one 
who cares much for the welfare of 
those whom he employs. His wealth 
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has chiefly arisen from his being the 
patentee and manufacturer of a par- 
ticular kind of metal-sheathing and 
bolts, used for ships. But he has 
been identified for many years with 
Birmingham and its local polities. 
When the Birmingham men con- 
stituted, for the time, a sort of power 
in the State, in the days of Political 
Unions, Mr. Muntz was one of their 
leaders: he was Vice-chairman of 
the Birmingham Union. He was 
also, for a long time, a local martyr 
on the Church-rate question, having 
been indicted, with others, on the 
pretext that they were rioting in a 
church, when the Superior Court of 
Law finally acquitted them of all 
criminality. In fact, Mr. Muntz is 
identified with Birmingham, and, 
perhaps, the best time to see him is 
when addressing a Birmingham au- 
dience (any where else they might 
almost be called a mob) in the Town 
Hall. Then you see that stran 
feature of political life existing in 
the Midland Counties, in which the 
Master of the Workmen is at the same 
time the Tribune ofthe People. He 
speaks with an authority derived from 
his social position, even while, as a 
political man, he is obliged, to a cer- 
tain extent, to flatter the passions of 
his hearers. It was a striking scene 
that occurred, not many months 
since, at Birmingham, when Mr. 
Muntz, having been made the subject 
of certain aspersions on his character, 
which threatened to peril his election, 
met his constituents in the Town 
Hall—a raging multitude of many 
thousands. ‘There was something 
grand, although some may sneer at 
it as Brummagem grandeur, in the 
attitude he assumed, when, elevated 
aloft, high above that raging, roar- 
ing sea, he cried, with stentorian 
voice, “ Men of Birmingham, they 
have attacked my character! What 
have you to say to me? Iam here 
toanswer!” And then he went on to 
brave the whole, explaining, counter- 
charging, dealing out thunders of 
Brummagem abuse on his calumnia- 
tors, and finishing by carrying the 
whole audience with him, and defeat- 
ing his enemies. This is the time to 
see a man like Mr. Muntz. The 
common is not always the mean. 
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MR. BLEWITT. 


Mr. Blewitt is undoubtedly an od- 
dity, but one of a puzzling order. 
He is not wilfully an oddity, like a 
Sibthorp, a Borthwick, or a Muntz; 
nor does he provoke criticism and 
even ill-will, by austere conceit and 
a habit of meddling, like some whom 
we couldname. Mr. Blewitt appears 
to be quite unconscious what those 

uliarities are which have entitled 

im to be included in this unen- 
viable category, and, if he is an object 
of ridicule, it is certainly by no vo- 
luntary act of his own. Yet, for 
some years after he entered parlia- 
ment, his rising to speak in the 
House was the signal for a burst of 
laughter, repeated at each brief sen- 
tence he was able to make audible. 
So unfavourable, indeed, was in- 
variably his reception, that at last 
he seemed to regard the attempt to 
be a speaking member as an entirely 
hopeless one, and for the last three 
or four years he has condemned him- 
self to a silence which is evidently 
far from agreeable to him. 

The ridicule he has excited has 
been most unfair, and disproportioned 
to his deserts, because, in laughing 
at some peculiarities of person and 
manner, those who have made him 
their butt have overlooked his claims 
on their forbearance, at least, if not 
on their respect. No doubt it is 
difficult to see and hear Mr. Blewitt 
when exhibiting as a speaker, with- 
out finding one’s risible muscles 
strongly stimulated. Not Liston’s 
happiest touches in Tony Lumpkin 
could be more powerfully expressive 
of utter simplicity, than was one of 
Mr. Blewitt’s imploring appeals,— 
in plaintive tones, and with aggrieved 
astonishment in his aspect,—to know 
what it was that the House were 
laughing at ; and, of course, the more 
he asked, and the longer he talked 
in this comical fashion, the more rude 
and irrepressible was the outbreak 
of merriment, until at last the hap- 
less object of this vulgar and sense- 
less ridicule would sit down in a 
sort of stupid despair, — remaining 
silent, perhaps, for many days or 
even weeks, till at last, perhaps, his 
patriotism could no longer be re- 


pressed, and he again mustered 
courage to speak, only to be again 
the subject of a similar boisterous 
and undignified farce. But those 
who laughed thus were often much 
more absurd than he, for they over- 
looked what he was saying in his 
odd mode of saying it. Because he 
looked and spoke like a “ natural,” 
they assumed that he must be one ; 
and as he was himself perfectly con- 
scious that he had something to say 
which was the result of thinking and 
conviction, it was only the more in- 
explicable to him that they never 
would let him say it. In point of 
fact, Mr. Blewitt is really an upright, 
consistent, conscientious man, not yet 
metamorphosed into a “ man of the 
world,” and taking a simple, straight- 
forward view of public affairs, regu- 
lated by moral considerations, rather 
than by those of political expediency. 
He has, too, a sort of mother-wit, 
which, in a man more favoured by 
nature, would easily be mistaken for 
insight; and has often blurted out, 
in his strange way, truths which, if 
set forth with the pompous garniture 
of eloquent language, would have 
secured for their originator a repu- 
tation for more than ordinary sense. 
When speaking elsewhere than in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Blewitt 
acquits himself very well, delivering 
himself with fluency, and even with 
a certain force; but against laughter 
he cannot hold up—the derisive 
shouts of the House of Commons 
annihilate him. He is, moreover, a 
good writer; expressing himself, if 
not with elegance, at least with clear- 
ness and vigour. 

It is also something to set off 
= Mr. Blewitt’s mishaps in the 
House, that he should have repre- 
sented for ten years in successive 
parliaments so important a consti- 
tuency as that of the Monmonth dis- 
trict of boroughs. In Monmouth- 
shire he is a man of some conse- 
quence, and he is lineally descended 
from the last of the ancient kings of 
Wales. But these, and other claims 
on local respect, weigh but little with 
the House of Commons. 
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Mr. Collett. 


MR. COLLETT. 


Mr. John Collett, the member for 
Athlone in the parliament which was 
dissolved in 1847, has only himself 
to thank if ever he was laughed at in 
the House. Although not the most 
intellectual looking of men, he is yet 
not so unfortunate as Mr. Blewitt in 
provoking laughter by personal -pe- 
culiarities ; yet the latter is cer- 
tainly the superior of the two, both 
in ability and common sense. Mr. 
Collett provokes and justifies cri- 
ticism, and even ridicule, by his 
own pretension—by the oblivious 

rtinacity with which he meddles 
in affairs altogether above his stand- 
ing as a legislator, and, apparently, 
even beyond his entire comprehen- 
sion. Nothing less will content him 
than to be a great ieformer—not a 
follower of others, but himself a 
leader; and he is equally ambitious 
in his choice of the objects of his 
revolutionary ardour. The Church, 
especially, is marked out by him for 


destruction: he shuts his eyes, and 
rushes at it, as if sheer will would 
batter it down. It is highly amusing 
to see the utter unconsciousness of 
his own deficiencies with which he 
“ runs-a-muck” at men or institu- 
tions. It is as if there were but one 
man right in the country, and that 
man John Collett. For he is too 
important a man to act regularly 
under others, who might compound 
with his oddities for his votes. No, 
he must have his own independent 
course of action, and, by so doing, 
he often throws all things in the 
legislature into confusion. One ser- 
vice, however, and one alone, such 
men as Mr. Collett, whatever may 
be their opinions, are capable of ren- 
dering. ‘They act as magnifying re- 
flectors of absurdity, and serve to 
deter others from pursuing their 
fixed ideas with the same extra- 
vagant pertinacity. 
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THE PRASLIN TRAGEDY. 


FAMILIES OF CHOISEUL, PRASLIN, AND SEBASTIANI. 


Tue daily and weekly newspapers of 
England and France are conducted 
with wonderful ability, energy, and 
enterprise ; but events succeed each 
other with such marvellous rapidity, 
and such is the passion for minute 
detail on the part of readers, that 
public writers oon no space left to 
moralise ; and even though such space 
remained to them, it is by no means 
clear that the man of business or the 
man of pleasure would attend to a 
matutinal lecture on morality, or 
listen to a serious voice speaking from 
the best public instructor lying on 
the morning breakfast-table. A 
weekly print is, doubtless, in a more 
favourable position tospeak seriously ; 
but such sina must not be too 
often repeated, or the hebdomadal 
journal would incur the suspicion of 

eaviness, and be eschewed like co- 
locynth or assafcetida. Multiply in- 
teresting details as much as you like 
in daily and weekly newspapers ; but 
if you go back to history, or seek to 
extract a moral from events, readers 
cry, “ Fi, donc! leave that to the pul- 
pit!” and buy and read a moreamusing 
print. 

Columns and columns have been 
written and printed on the Praslin 
tragedy in all the daily papers; but 
few journals that we have seen have 
sought to go deep into the matter 
except the Spectator, and he has been 
solataed and taken to task for his 
pains by some of his contemporaries. 

Little remark has been made by our 
weekly contemporaries, however, on 
the family from which the monster 
duke descended, though that family 
is remarkable in many respects. The 
house of Choiseul is called by all 
French heralds great, illustrious, and 

werful, deriving its origin from 

lugh, count de Bassigny, and of 
Boulogne sur Marne, and from the 
ancient Counts of Langres, of whom 
Raynier, count de Choiseul, was the 
first vassal in 1060. . Raynier was 
the parent stock of all the branches 
of the house of Choiseul, at one time 
numbering nearly twenty, the greater 
rt of which branches are now, 
owever, extinct. Though the family 


has produced three marshals of 
France, numerous lieutenant-gene- 
rals, major-generals, plenipotentiaries, 
ambassadors, bishops, and counsellors 
of state, yet it has, during the last 
century and a half, been chiefly re- 
markable for the advantageous mar- 
riages which its members contracted 
with rich heiresses. Thus they gained 
the seigneurie of Beurrey ; the mar- 
quisate of Montigny, brought to them 
by Francoise de Barillon Morangis, 
dame de Montigny; thus they also 
ained the barony of Beaupré in 
shampagne by a marriage with Anne 
de Saint Amadour ; and thus, in the 
last generation, they gained the 
heiress, Mdlle. de Catel ; and, in the 
present, Mdlle. Sebastiani. 

The most remarkable man of the 
family, in modern times, was the 
relative, not the grandfather, as the 
Observer newspaper would have it, of 
the late infamous duke, who was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, of War, 
of Marine, and Colonel of the Swiss 
Guards under Louis XIV., and from 
whom the title descended to the 
father of the murderer. This man 
was, in effect, principal minister of 
France without ever being publicly 
invested with the title, and may be 
said to have governed the kingdom 
till 1770, when he was disgraced and 
exiled. The disgrace and the exile 
were the most remarkable events in 
his life, though he played an im- 
portant part in the politics and in- 
trigues of the time in which he lived. 
Though neither a genius nor a states- 
man, yet he raised himself to a po- 
sition of fortune and power higher 
than any man since the time of Rich- 
elieu. [is cleverness, his gaiety, his 
flippant and presumptuous tone and 
manner, in which he was rivalled by 
the Iasi possessor of the title, the 
horrible murderer, gained him a sort 
of unenviable renown in society and 
atcourt. Bitter, ironical, malignant, 
and no mean master of satire, he 
rendered himself formidable, not 
merely to the occupants of place but 
to the numerous cloud of aspirants 
for office. So unamiable and ma- 
lignant was his character, that he is 
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said to have furnished to Gresset the 
original of Cléon the Méchant, in the 
comedy of that name. As this comedy 
was first represented in 1745, the 
year of the second Scotch rebellion, 
the Duke de Choiseul must have early 
attained his bad pre-eminence, for he 
was then only in his twenty-sixth 
ear. His exterior, like that of the 
ate duke, was neither handsome nor 
agreeable. He was plain, like his 
late monstrous namesake and kins- 
man, without being deformed; and 
wished, like him, also, to be considered 
a man of gallantry. The minister, 
like the monster who has lately 
cheated the guillotine of its due, was 
of middle stature, but, unlike the 
late Duke of Praslin, was distinguished 
by brilliant eyes, an expressive coun- 
tenance, and a certain dignity and 
elegance of manners, which, notwith- 
standing the random freedom of his 
tongue, caused some of his vices to be 
overlooked. His arrows, shot here, 
there, and every where, did not even 
spare Madame de Pompadour, the 
favourite. In her regard he had 
one even beyond the mark which 
ne usually allowed himself; and was 
at one time apprehensive that he had 
compromised himself for ever, and 
closed the avenues to fame and power. 
A chance occasion, however, soon 
presented itself, by which he was 
enabled to repair his fault. One of his 
relatives, the young and handsome 
Countess de Choiseul-Praslin, aspired 
to supplant the reigning favourite in 
the affections of the king. Her well- 
managed and wily arts had not merely 
attracted the attention, but made 
some impression, on the monarch ; a 
correspondence took place between 
him and the would-be mistress, and 
Louis ultimately sent her a royal 
declaration of passion in due form. 
The countess, who was desirous of 
something more than fleeting favour, 
and had no disposition whatever to 
be the victim of a royal caprice, nor 
yet to lose her chance of success by a 
mal-adroit answer, went straightway 
to her relative, Etienne Francois de 
Choiseul, then Count de Stainville, to 
whom she first communicated the 
contents of, and subsequently con- 
fided, the royal missive. The count, 
expressing equal surprise and grati- 
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fication, insisted on a measured and 
well-reflected reply, which he was 
willing to indite, if time were given 
to him. He retired to his cabinet 
with the original communication, 
but, instead of proceeding to answer 
it, instantly drove with the letter in 
hand to the Pompadour. 

“Madame,” said he to the royal 
courtesan, “you do me the cruel 
injustice of counting me among the 
number of your enemies, and of con- 
sidering that I have entered intoa 
plot to deprive you of the good 
graces of the king; but, before you 
condemn me outright, take and read 
this letter. 

The letter read, he explained to the 
marquise the manner in which he 
had become possessed of it,—exagge- 
rating the dangers to which his de- 
votion exposed him. The Pompadour, 
astonished at her unjust suspicions, 
declared that her early prejudices 
were unfounded ; that the Count de 
Stainville had proved himself, instead 
of an enemy, a generous and devoted 
friend; and that he would not 
find her ungrateful. The result 
was, that the unfortunate countess, 
the relative, Choiseul - Stainville, 
was exiled; that the feeble Louis 
flung himself at the feet of the an- 
cient favourite, asking pardon for his 
momentary infidelity; and that the 
humble and virtuous man who acted 
so gentlemanly a part, was sent, for 
his reward, as ambassador to the 
court of Rome. It was at Rome 
Choiseul first studied politics; and, 
supported by the Pompadour, he soon 
obtained an ascendancy over Bene- 
dict XIV. It may be thought that 
this is romance got up for the occasion, 
but “truth is strange, stranger than 
fiction ;” and the assiduous reader of 
French history need but refer to 
Duclos’ Régne de Louis XV.,* to the 
pages of Anquetil and of Lacretelle, 
to convince himself that we have not 
exaggerated. 

“ His birth was illustrious, his va- 
lour well proven, his wit ready- 
pointed and practical,” says the elo- 
quent Lacretelle. To abuse the 
government, to sneer at religion, and 
to deceive the fair sex, were then the 
great sourcesofrenown. The Count 
de Stainville employed each method 


* Duclos, tom vii. p. 348. 
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with success, but with a species of 
braggadocio and gasconade that 
shocked. 

The scandalous chronicles of the 
time insinuate, if they do not assert, 
that Choiseul became the lover of 
the Pompadour ; and that it was by 
these means he substituted his own 
firm will for the caprices of a weak 
woman, and the feeble resolves of an 
indolent king. Society allowed that 
he was a brilliant man, if not a first- 
rate genius; and a brilliant man has 
always been highly appreciated in 
France. In his personal demeanour 
he was A pppoe frank, unreserved, 
and liberal; and kindly to those who 
stood by him, or were willing to be- 
come his dependants. But, like all 
his race before and since, he sought a 
rich heiress to wife; and in obtain- 
ing one of the greatest matches, in 
point of wealth, in the kingdom, he 
was enabled, by adding his lady’s 
dowry to his own fortune, and the 
emoluments which he derived from 
his many employments, io vie with 
the wealthiest in the land. The vir- 
tues, the modesty, the cultivated un- 
derstanding, and lofty character, of 
the Countess of Choiseul, recall the 
attributes and virtues of Fanny Se- 
bastiani, the unfortunate and lately 
murdered duchess,—scarcely, how- 
ever, more unfortunate or less un- 
happy than her predecessor. The 
Duchess of Choiseul of that day had 
no children; but we should have 
thought that the graces and quiet 
repose of such a woman, the charms 
of her mind added to her feminine 
beauty and tenderness, would have 
captivated the heart of any man not 
ibsolutely a brute or a demon. 
Horace Walpole, an exact and critical 
observer, and one not prone to flatter 
women, thus speaks, in a letter to 
Gray, of the Dachess de Choiseul, 
née du Chétel,— 

‘* She has beautiful eyes, and is a per- 
fect little model in wax. Her modesty 
and hesitation are compensated by the 
sweetest of voices and the happiest enun- 
ciation. Oh, it is the prettiest, the most 
amiable, the most kindly, little person, 
‘qui soit jamais sorte d’un ceuf en- 
chanté!’ so correct in her expressions 
and in her thoughts— of a disposition so 
kindly and so obliging. Every body 
loves her, except her husband, who pre- 
Sers to her his own sister, the Duchess of 
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Grammont, a species of Amazon, of a 
proud and hanghty spirit, equally arbi- 
trary in her likings and her dislikes, and 
who is herself detested. 

‘* Madame de Choiseul, who is doat- 
ingly fond of her husband, is the martyr 
of this preference, to which she submits 
with a good grace. ‘ L’on croit qu’elle 
adore toujours. Mais j’en doute, elle 
prend trop de peine a le persuader.’’’ * 


A French prelate, who had lived 
long in the society of those ladies, 
thus speaks of them in reference to 
the remarks of Walpole :— 


‘*The Duchess of Choiseul was as 
Mr. Walpole painted her, and deserves 
all he has said of her. The exterior of 
Madame de Graximont would appear to 
justify his remarks. Sie was stout and 
strong-built in person, with a high colour, 
small and lively eyes, and a harsh voice. 
Her address and demeanour appeared, at 
first, repulsive ; but the qualities of her 
mind widely differed from the represent- 
ation made of them to Mr. Walpole.”’ 


Madame du Deffand, who was in 
the habit of playfully calling the 
duchess Grandmamma, says, in a let- 
ter to Walpole of the 5th of May, 
1766, “ Elle a été charmante.” And, 
in another letter of the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1787, she gives her portrait, 
from which we make the following 
extract :-— 


‘* You ask of me your portrait, but 
you don’t know the difficulty of limning 
it. Every one will take it for the por- 
trait of an unassuming being, for mortals 
are not disposed to believe in virtues they 
do not themselves possess. ‘There is not 
an inhabitant of the skies who surpasses 
you in virtues, though they have sur- 
passed you by their intentions and their 
motives. You are as pure, as just, as 
charitable, as it is possible to be. If you 
become as good a Christian as you are a 
woman, you will be a perfect saint. Mean- 
while, be content to be the example and 
model of women. Nature has endowed 
you with such warmth and passion, that 
people conclude, if you were not also 
endowed with the soundest sense and 
judgment, you could not be so perfect as 
you are, and this is the reason why they 
forgive your virtues. So many virtues 
and so many excellencies inspire respect 
and admiration, but this is not what you 
wish ; your modesty, which is extreme, 
looks not to distinction ; you do all that 
in you lies to make all the world believe 
that you are not above them.”’ 


Such was the woman whom the 
Choiseul of two generations ago daily 
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crucified by such a preference as 
Henry III. exhibited towards Mar- 
= de Valois, “ qu'il amait,” says 

uclos, “ plus que fraternellement.” * 
For his sister, this monarch insti- 
tuted the order of the St. Esprit. 

From Rome the Count de Choiseul- 
Stainville was sent to Vienna, where 
he insinuated himself into the good 

ces of Maria Theresa so effect- 
ively, that she requested the ambas- 
sador to select the masters and pro- 
fessors for the young arch-duchess, 
whom she wished to educate d la 
Frangaise. 

In 1758 Choiseul-Stainville en- 
tered on the duties of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He soon obtained 
possession of the departments of war 
and marine, and the correspondence 
of Spain and Portugal. Yet a very 
short time before this, his character 
was so infamous, that a French wri- 
ter says,—“ Je lai vu écarté de 
plusieurs maisons ; il s’en falloit peu 
qu’on ne le regardait comme une 
espéce ; je l’ai une fois entendu dé- 
fendre sur cette imputation qu'il n’a 
jamais méritée, mais il était du moins 
fort humiliant pour lui que cela fit 
question.” 

By the aid of the favourite, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, Choiseul ob- 
tained the rank of duke and peer, 
and shortly after secured for his 
uncle, the Count of Choiseul-Praslin, 
the titular rank of Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, the real power being 
enjoyed by himself. During this 
period he lived like a prince, re- 
ceived the emoluments of three port- 
folios, the pay of Colonel-General of 
the Swiss, of Governor of Touraine, 
and of Governor of Haguenau, mak- 
ing a total revenue of seven hun- 
dred millions of francs. But, not- 
withstanding the rich marriage he 
had made, his wife’s dowry, and his 
own fortune, amounting to a million 
of francs, yet he was obliged to call 
on the bounty of the king to pay his 
debts, and he received of the mo- 
narch two millions of francs for the 
purpose. 

Thus, while he and the favourite 
ere France despotically, he was 

imself governed by the Duchess of 
Grammont, qu'il amait plus que fra- 
ternellement. The extravagance, fol- 
lies, and vices of this woman, de- 
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stroyed his credit and his reputation, 
and became daily more and more 
insupportable. Madame de Gram- 
mont obtained such an ascendancy 
over him, that he was never a free 
agent, unless in those occasional jour- 
neys which he made into the pro- 
vinces. The history and details of 
this influence are frequently alluded 
to in the Memoirs of the time, and 
may be found in the pages of Griume, 
Madame d’Epinay, Diderot, Saint 
Lambert, Madame Graffigny, Ma- 
dame du Hausset, and others. One 
good, however, was effected by 
it, namely, the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, to whom the dauphin had 
given himself corps et dme. ‘The 
dauphin soon after fell ill and died, 
and the cabal of the Duke de la 
Vaugyon, the general body of Je- 
suits, and a vast number of pam- 
peau and anonymous writers, 

ave not scrupled to charge on the 
Duke of Choiseul, and his sister Ma- 
dame de Grammont, the poisoning 
of the prince. 

Not _ after these events, the 
minister who was made by one fa- 
vourite, Pompadour, was destroyed 
by another, La Dubarry. The king 
exiled both him and his uncle, the 
Duke of Praslin—the former to 
Chauteloup, and the latter to Pras- 
lin. The singular tone of the royal 
letter deserves to be recorded. Here 
it is, in extenso ;— 

‘Mon Cousin,— Le mécontement que 
me causent vos services me force 4 vous 
exiler 4 Chauteloup, ot vous vous rendrez 
dans vingt-quatre heures. Je vous aurais 
envoyé beaucoup plus loin (and here was 
the sting), si ce n’était l’estime par- 
ticuliére que j’ai pour Madame la Du- 
chesse de Choiseul dont la santé m’est 
Sort intéressante. Prenez garde que votre 
conduite ne me faste prendre un autre 
parti. Sur ce je prie Dieu, mon cousin, 
qu’il vous ait en sa sainte garde.”’ 

The disgrace of the duke drew 
closer the ties between him and the 
infamous Egalité, then Duke of 
Chartres, the father of that other 
virtuous and self-denying man, the 
present King of the French. Le 
Duc de Chartres, says one of the 
memoirs of the time, “forca toutes 
les consignes et vint, se jeter dans 
les bras,” de J’érilé de Chauteloup. 


** Sure a pair was never seen, , 
So justly formed to meet by nature.”’ 





* Duclos, Morceaux Historiques, tom ix. p. 65. 
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At the commencement of a new 
reign, the Duke de Choiseul pre- 
sented himself at the court of Louis 
XVL., but the monarch received him 
eoldly, for nothing could persuade 
him that he had not a hand in the 
death of his father, and not all the 
efforts of the queen, Marie Antoin- 
ette, who had known the duke in 
carly youth, when he was ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, could remove this 
impression. 

The duke died in Paris, in May, 
1785; and within a few years after, 
his sister, the Duchess of Grammont, 
was guillotined by a revolutionary 
tribunal. 

As the minister left no children, 
the title descended to Claude Antony 
Gabriel, count de Choiseul- Beaupre, 
afterwards Duke de Choiseul, cousin 
of the Duke Antony Cesar, duke of 
Choiseul Praslin, father of the mur- 
derer. 

The Duke of Choiseul-Praslin, fa- 
therofthe last duke, early espoused the 
Revolutionary party; and, as he se- 
parated himself from the nobility to 
which he belonged, never emigrated. 
He gave in his adhesion to Buona- 
parte after the 18 Brumaire. In 
1805, he was named one of the im- 
perial chamberlains; and in 1811, 
President of the Electoral College of 
Seine and Marne. His cry then was, 
Vive a jamais le Grand Napoléon! 
In 1813, he gave new proofs of de- 
votion, and on 6th January, 1814, 
was named Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. On the 3lst March, 
1814, when a number of Royalists, 
in the Place Louis XV., raised the 
cries of “ Vive le Roi, vivent les 
Bourbons!” the answer of the Duke 
de Praslin, Colonel of the first legion 
of the National Guard, was “ Nous 
avons un ordre de choses établi!” 

But no sooner was this ordre de 
choses destroyed, than M. de Praslin 
turned round volte fuce. On the 6th 
of April, six days afterwards, he gave 
in his adhesion to all the acts of the 
senate, which pronounced the down- 
fall of Napoleon, whom, in Louis- 
Philippian phrase, he called l’ordre 
de choses—acts too, which recalled 
the Bourbons by name. Not con- 
tent with these demonstrations, which 
somewhat surprised Royalty, he pla- 
carded the walls of Paris with a pro- 
posal for a statute of Henry IV., in 
which, amidst other fustian and fan- 
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faronade, were these words : —“ Oui, 
sublime Henri, c'est toi ce sont les 
traits chéris qui doivent charmer nos 
regards. La statue de notre bon 
Henri va nous étre rendu: bon 
Henri, nous reverrons ton image ; 
ellc nous dira, etc.” 

On the 29th of the month, the 
duke was admitted to the presence 
of Charles X., then Monsieur, with 
a fulsome address. On the 4th June 
he was created a peer. But on the 
following year, when “Je petit ca- 
poral” appeared, he did not hesitate 
to rejoin his banner, and was made 
one of his peers. Such flagrant 
conduct as this was unpardonable, 
and by an ordonnance of Louis 
XVII. of the 25th of July, 1805, 
M. de Choiseul-Praslin ceased to 
form a portion of the Chamber of 
Peers. ven that period, the duke, 
whether in or out of France, became 
a Frondeur; and, as an ostentatious 
dinner-giver and patron of newspa- 
per writers, he was not without in- 
fluence in Paris in directing attention 
to the Duke of Orleans, now Louis 
Philippe. Hence the intimacy be- 
tween the families of Orleans and 
Praslin. The Praslins were doing 
the work of the younger branch of 
the Bourbons; and that good father 
of a family who now reigns and go- 
verns in France has always been the 
man to be intimate with any one, no 
matter how indifferent his or her 
character, who can do him an honest 
job in France, in Spain, or any part 
ofthe world. Witness Sophie Dawes, 
Madame de Feucheres, Munoz, duke 
of Rianzares, and Gonlazez Brabo of 
infamous repute. 

Bred up by such a father,— 
patronised by the Orleanists,—visit- 
ing and living in the same society, 
—educated by the Jesuits, — de- 
scended of a race so self-seeking and 
unscrupulous, not to say infamous,— 
what virtues could find a natural 
home in sucha bosom? In 1819, 20, 
21, 22, 23, and 24, when, if we mis- 
take not, the duke attained his ma- 
jority, he must have seen his father 
intriguing with a prince of the blood 
against his own relations; and these 
were not scenes calculated to give 
him very high or lofty notions of 
social or political morality. In these 
days he must, too, have frequently 
come into contact with the father of 
his future wife, General Count Se- 
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bastiani, a man who, in the session of 
1819, played the part of a tribune of 
the people @ l'eau rose, with a ve- 
hement desire to obtain power. On 
the name of the unfortunate father of 
the late duchess, we may be allowed 
for a moment to dwell. Scarcely a 
name is better known in the capitals 
of Europe than that of Horace Se- 
bastiani; but few there are in Eng- 
land, though he was for a consider- 
able time ambassador in London, 
acquainted with the details of his 
particular biography. 

Sebastiani was born some seventy- 
two or seventy-three years ago, in 
Corsica, where his father exercised 
the very useful, but not a very dis- 
tinguished, trade of a cooper. The 
Sebastianis alleged that they were al- 
lied to the family of Buonaparte ; 
but, be this as it may, young Horace 
entered the army in his 17th year, in 
1792. By his brilliant conduct at 
Arcola, he obtained the rank of 
chef d’escadron ; and at Verona, that 
of colonel, from Moreau. Buona- 
parte, on his return from Egypt, 
was powerfully seconded by Sebas- 
tiani. With the regiment of dra- 
goons he commanded, he greatly in- 
fluenced the fortunate issue of the 
18 Brumaire, and from that moment 
did not cease to enjoy the favour of 
the emperor. His master was prompt 
to see that he possessed not the sci- 
ence for a great tactician, such as 
Davoust, Suchet, Soult, or St. Cyr, 
—the genius or coup d'eil of a great 
captain, such as Massena, Hoche, or 
Ney. He was also aware, that he 
was as little likely to shine as a great 
politician, like Cambaceres or Tal- 
leyrand. But there was a sort of 
middle career — half military, half 
diplomatic—in which he wisely judged 
that he might do good service. En- 
dowed with cleverness and Corsican 
Jinesse, Horace received from nature 
a handsome face, a well-shaped and 
graceful figure. His gestures and 
attitudes were dignified and graceful ; 
and, though not exceeding the middle 
size, he had the air and look of a 
parfait cavalier. The malicious wits 
of that day used to say he would pre- 
serve his graceful dignity if sewed up 
in a sack, and his agility if chained to 
awash-tub. His long hair gave a 
poetic harmony to his Raphaelesque 
head, and it was impossible for woman 
to resist so sentimental and seducing 
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adragoon. The Bishop of Malines, 


né malin, the Abbé de Pradt, used to 
say, that if Buonaparte were the 
Jupiter, Massena the Mars, and 
Soult the Vulcan, of the Revolution, 
Sebastiani was assuredly the Cupid. 
His countryman, and, as Sebastiani 
says, his relative, determined to turn 
this Corsican comeliness to account. 
But, first, it was necessary to m 

the envied, but unacred, Colonel ; 
and a rich heiress of one of the most 
illustrious houses of Normandy, 
which had given two marshals and 
numerous lieutenant -generals to 
France, the only daughter of the 
Duke of Coigny, was selected. Madlle. 
de Coigny was wooed and won after 
the battle of Austerlitz, and soon after 
their nuptials, General and Madame 
Sebastiani set out for Constantinople, 
where the fortunate countryman of 
the emperor was appointed ambassa- 
dor. At Constantinople, Madame 
Sebastiani died, in the flower of her 
age, in 1807, in giving birth to the 
unfortunate lady whose sad fate has 
been recently deplored. Deprived 
in early life of the fond care of a 
mother,—deprived, till her eighth 
year, of even the superintending care 
of her father,— Mademoiselle Sebas- 
tiani was placed with her maternal 
relatives. But. these, however kind 
and considerate, can never supply 
the mental aliment and instructions 
flowing with such eloquent force 
from the lips and heart of an af- 
fectionate mother. Of an age to 
enter into the world, Mademoiselle 
Sebastiani perceived herself com- 
pletely in a false position. In the 
year 1823, when she first appeared 
in the grande monde, she found, not- 
withstanding her accomplishments 
and grace of mind, but a lukewarm 
reception in the salons of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. Notwithstand- 
ing the position and rank of her mo- 
ther’s family, her own merits, grace, 
youth, and fortune, the great dames 
who then gave the law in the Rue 
de Bourbon, de Grenelle, de Baby- 
lone, de St. Dominique, de Varennes, 
&c., looked coldly on her, because of 
the legislative career of her father. 
The Duchess de Berry, who was then 
in the ascendant, and her clique, de- 
tested and despised the Sebastianis, 
and considered them in the light of 
personal enemies. Ner was this won- 
derful. For some time before the 
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death of Foy—indeed, from the be- 
Geog 1824—Sebastiani sought to 
rival that military tribune, not with 
the desire of benefiting his country 
and France, but for the pur of 
serving the interests of the House of 
Orleans. 

Malle. Sebastiani is understood to 
have early felt an attachment to a 

ntleman of Royalist opinions, 7. e. 
Royalist “pur sang ;” but this pre- 
dilection is said to have been com- 
batted. The Cupid of the Consulate, 
the Adonis of the Empire, though 
born in the humblest sphere, always 
aped the airs of a grand seigneur, 
and was desirous that his daughter 
should marry into an historic family. 
The young heir of the house of 
Choiseul- Praslin, intimate with the 
house of Orleans, whose interests 
Sebastiani was serving, was chosen, 
and the nuptials took place in 1825. 

As Sebastiani’s opposition to the 
ministers and system of Charles X. 
was fiercer in that year than it had 
ever been—as the “ Comédie de 15 
Ans,” which was to end in the tra- 
gedy of 1830, was drawing nearer to 
i close, the Faubourg St. Germain, 
then the arbiter of fashion, took little 
note of the marriage of a great heir 
and a great heiress, both considered 
“des étres mal pensants,” to use the 
jargon of the time. Those, however, 
who intimately knew the bridegroom, 
lamented the fate of the bride, for he 
was then considered, by those who 
had been brought up with him, to 
be a contemptible profligate and de- 
graded being. 

From the period of 1825 till 1830 
M. and Mde. Choiseul-Praslin were 
certainly little seen in the society of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. ‘The 
political conduct and associations of 
the father of the duchess, and of the 
father of the duke, effectually shut 
against them the doors of what the 
select set then called, “la bonne cam- 
pagnie.” The father of the duchess 
is said to have felt this acutely; but 
Madame de Praslin felt it not to any 
extent, for she had become the mother 
of a numerous and yeerly increasin 
family, lived in a small circle, an 
was daily occupied in the minute yet 
engrossing duties that devolve on 
maternity even in the highest rank. 
As to the husband, he must have felt 
that, under no combination of cir- 
cumstances, could he have been a 
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favourite in any circle. Without 
any of the natural cleverness of the 
roués of the Regency, he was dis- 
tinguished by all their moral de- 
gradation. He wus vain, avaricious, 
sensual, suspicious, haughty, narrow- 
minded, ignorant of the value, im- 
different to the existence, and - 
lectful of the practice, of truth. In 
all the ramifications of his private 
affairs no human being could depend 
upon him ; and while i was equally 
profligate and promiscuous, he was 
penurious even to meanness. Neither 
of sentiment, nor romance, nor of rifo- 
ral truth, did he possess a particle. He 
had no friends, for he was gioomy, 
morose, and unsocial ; and with t 
instruments of his degraded plea- 
sures he did not, according to report, 
unbend or compensate by generosity 
for the suspicion and arrogant haugh- 
tiness which were his chief charae- 
teristics. 

Though at one time austere and 
apparently superstitious in the prac- 
tice of the ceremonies of religion, he 
was without religious or moral prin- 
ciple of any kind, without liberality, 
and without propriety. 

Such a man could not comprehend 
the exalted feeling, the enthusiastic 
devotion, the excess of virtuous pas- 
sion, the ecstatic joy, the excruciating 
sorrow, the poignant grief, of his 
doating and distracted wife. All that 
was good and gentle in her nature 
was unknown to him, for the excess 
of depravation renders men insensible 
to all enjoyment. It is well said by 
the author of the Considérations sur 
les Meurs, that this excess is to be 
deprecated, even in the interest of un- 
lawful pleasures : “ Car il appartient 
a l’excés de la dépravation de détruire 
tous les plaisirs.” 

Much may be, no doubt, par- 
doned to the ardent impetuosity of 
youth, but there is not one redeem- 
ing trait in the errors and crimes of 
Choiseul-Praslin. The pursuit of 
pleasure may, perhaps, to a certain 
extent, be palliated, in a young man 
of nineteen or twenty; but the pro- 
miscuous pursuit of debasing amours 
in a man close upon his forty-fourth 
or forty-fifth year, the father of ten 
children, six of them daughters, is 
infamous, and shews that the delin- 

uent was deprived of all the purer 
eelings of human nature. To have 
made his own house the scene of 
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his profligacy, and the instructress 
of his children his mistress, is a 
turpitude nearly unparalleled in 
the annals of France. We must 
go back to the friend of his rela- 
tive and kinsman, the prime mi- 
nister of France, for such an ex- 
emplar, and we find him in the-person 
of that Duke of Chartres, afterwards 
Egalité, who visited Choiseul-Stain- 
ville in his exile, and who subse- 
quently installed Madame Genlis Sil- 
lery simultaneously as his own mis- 
tress and his son’sinstructor. Fortu- 
nétely the virtuous dispositions ofthe 
youth were proofagainst the contagion 
of parental example and governess 

ractice ; for the prince (now Louis 

hilippe) was an incarnation of virtue 
in youth, and is a model of innocence, 
simplicity, generosity, guilelessness, 
and purity in old age. 

Madame de Praslin was not a sin- 
gular wife in the sense in which our 
clever — contemporary, the 
Spectator, calls her so. She had 
Corsican blood in her veins on one 
side, and on the side of her mother 
some of the highest and best blood 
in France. That she was, therefore, 
warm, impassioned, sensitive, and 
high-minded, may be conceded’; but 
these qualities ought to have secured 
her the affection and esteem, and not 
the murderous hate, of her monster 
husband. 

There always have been, and now 
are, many such wives in France as 
the murdered Madame de Praslin; 
but we believe it were difficult to 
find in any country, however bar- 
barous, another such husband. Since 
the beginning of the world we have 
no account ofany man, whether hus- 
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band or lover, hacking, hewing, and 
stabbing the mother of his ten child- 
ren in pieces. This unparalleled 
crime had never taken place had the 
demand of the duchess for that sepa- 
ration which she was entitled to by 
law been acceded to, and they who 
interfered by meddling in the busi- 
ness, if they have any proper senti- 
ments, must now feel pangs of bitter 
anguish. The French people have 
been stigmatised by a writer in a 
daily paper, who evidently knows 
nothing of France, for being suspi- 
cious of the intentions of the French 
government, and unjust to men in 
power, in reference to the Duke 
de Praslin. But French men and 
French women well know that in the 
case of the President d’ Entrecasteaux, 
a yours man of a distinguished family 
of the robe, a president of the par- 
liament of Aix, and who murdered 
his wife with circumstances of pecu- 
liar atrocity, that the government 
ostensi!'y d2manded the delivery of 
the culprit wherever he might be 
found. He was detected and secured 
at Lisbon, when a private letter to 
the French minister desired his re- 
lease, and permitted his escape from 
further punishment. 

The Duke de Praslin and the mem- 
bers of his house were, and Mar- 
shal Sebastiani is, in possession of 
many secrets in reference to the house 
of Orleans; and it was because some 
of the people of France were aware 
of this that the wicked thought came 
into their heads that the “ best of Re- 
publics” might desire the release and 
permit the escape of the vilest mur- 
derer that has ever appeared in 
France. 
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THE TRUE HEART'S ASPIRATIONS, 


I woup be thine! 
Oh, not to learn the anguish 
Of being first a deity enshrined, 
Then, when the fever fit is past, to languish, 
Stripp'd ofeach grace that fancy round me twined !-— 
Not such the lot I crave! 


I would be thine! 
Not in bright summer weather, 
A sunny atmosphere of joy to breathe ; 
But fear and tremble when the storm-clouds gather, 
And shrink life’s unrelenting doom beneath, 
Failing when needed most. 


I would be thine ! 
To lose all selfish feeling 
In the sole thought of thee, far dearer one! 
To study every look thy will revealing, 
To make thy voice’s ever-varying tone 
The music of my heart. 


I would be thine! 
When sickness doth oppress thee, 
With love's unwearied vigilance to watch. 
Waking — to soothe, to comfort, to caress thee ; 
Sleeping — to list in dread each sound to catch, 
Thy slumbers that might break. 


I would be thine! 
When vexed by worldly crosses, 
To cheer thee with affection’s constant care, 
To stay thee ‘neath the burden of thy losses, 
By shewing thee how deeply thou art dear,— 
Most so in thy distress. 


I would be thine! 
Gently and unreplying 
To bear with thee, when chafed and spirit-worn, 
The hasty word, the quick reproach, denying, 
But by the soft submission which is born 
Of steadfast love alone. 


I would be thine! 
My world in thee to centre, 
With all its hopes, cares, fears, and loving thought ; 
No wish beyond the home where thou should’st enter, 
Ever anew to find thy presence brought 
My life’s best joy. 


I would be thine! 
Not passion’s wild emotion 
To shew thee, fitful as the changing wind ; 
But with a still, deep, fervent, life devotion, 
To be to thee the help-meet God designed— 
For this would I be thine! 












Ir is now fifteen years since Goethe 
— life, and the period, short 
though it actually be, has proved so 
vitally important to civilised Europe, 
that we are fain to assure ourselves, 
by a comparison of dates, that we 
have not erred in the calculation. 
Europe, it is true, has been convulsed 
by no great revolutions; no devas- 
tating war has coloured her fields, 
and altered the boundaries of states ; 
but there have been, nevertheless, 
general and momentous changes in 
the modes of human thought and 
action. The world, as it then was, 
and as it now is, has been subjected 
to an estrangement far deeper than 
ever was experienced at the close of 
long and ruinous wars—at the accom- 
plishment of violent and sanguinary 
revolutions. Mankind has forgotten 
many old things and learned some 
new. But it has not forgotten the 
death of Goethe—that is still fresh in 
the public memory. In the sensa- 
tion it creates, it is more recent than 
many events which have occurred at 
a much later period. Nay, further, 
the public mind has acquired a cer- 
tain scepticism touching his very 
death. Nobody, it is true, doubts 
the fact, yet it does not come home 
to us as real, like the decease of 
other men. The feeling of unbelief 
is not to be attributed to the immor- 
tality of successful talent. The im- 
mortality of Byron's genius cannot 
be questioned. The world lamented 
his premature death at the very 
turning-point of his career, and 
mourned his loss as one man. That 
indeed came home. His memoirs, a 
bad edition of his letters, followed 
rapidly the sad intelligence, and no 
more was said. Writers and readers 
were silent. The departed, though 
never forgotten, was not mentioned. 
They “left him alone in his glory.” 
With Goethe the case has been far 
different. The name has acquired a 
singular sort of omnipresence, which 
renders the poet’s departure from 
the earth, as it were, problematical. 
Not but that the death was strictly 
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in the course of natural necessity. It 
was not unexpected. It had nothing 
in it to stagger or to startle. It was 
by no means sudden. People might 
rather have marvelled at its happen- 
ing so late. Few poets have ever 
lived up to Goethe’s age; few ever 
will. Length of days is not the 
birthright of genius. Its labours 
are for ever preying upon the fragile 
tenement of human clay. The more 
nobly the sword be tempered the 
sooner will it wear out and pierce 
the sheath. The seal of creative 
genius, it is true, marks the fronts 
of men, rendering them bright and 
beautiful in their generation ; but it 
burns into their brains. The oil, 
with which an invisible and celestial 
hand anoints the golden locks of 
gifted infancy, whilst it surrounds 
that head with an immortal glory, 
dries up the roots of the silken hair 
and turns it grey too long before its 
time. The crown of poesy has bor- 
rowed its sheen from the furnace ; 
the flesh shrinks and wrinkles be- 
neath its touch; and its wreaths, the 
freshest and the most fragrant, hide 
the sharpest thorns. 

Such is the melancholy rule, but 
Goethe was an exception. He died 
after a life of more than eighty years 
of health and activity, after a long 
and uninterrupted reign over German 
literature. His career had been not 
only great and glorious, but long and 
happy. If he knew sorrow, he had 
also partaken of joy sufficient to turn 
the balance. Goethe's life was not, 

roperly speaking, a poet’s life ; his 
Neath te not souls death. His 
mind did not consume him; on the 
contrary, it made him happy. He 
escaped the general rule which 
makes the poet’s soul a microcosm 
of the period in which his lot is cast, 
concentrating within itself the virtues 
and the vices of the age. His spirit 
was not the liquid metal into which 
the throes and sufferings of his time 
were imprinted in indelible charac- 
ters. It was the polished mirror 
Germany, his 


which reflected all. 


* Goethe und seine Werke von Karl Rosenkranz, Doctor der Theologie und or- 
dentlicher Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat zu Konigsberg. Konigsberg, 
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native soil, was devastated by many 
storms, scathed by fierce lightnings. 
Goethe passed through the hurricane 
and the fire unhurt; and, when he 
fell, it was because the extremest 
verge of life had been attained. 
What did not the days of Goethe 
compass? He had seen the Seven 
Years’ War of Prussia against the 
half of Europe. He had beheld the 
errors of absolutism, and witnessed 
their punishment in the French Re- 
volution. He had contemplated the 
wars in which his country was con- 

uered and liberated. He had seen 

apoleon as victor, and he had seen 
him the Prometheus of modern times, 
chained to the rock of his suffering. 
Twice he witnessed the fall and ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbon family, and 
the change in the affairs of Europe 
which accompanied those events. 
He had outlived almost all his con- 
temporaries ; the associates of his 
boyhood, the friends of his youth, 
and his competitors in manhood. 
The revolution of July was the last 
act of that terrible drama which, for 
half a century, had filled the world 
with agony and terror. A new state 
of things arose from the ruins of the 
old. New men, new opinions, new 
creations and inventions, prevailed. 
The world in its new condition might 
agree with him, but he could not 
agree with the world. Goethe died. 

If there be truth in the quaint 
maxim, that to be wise we ought to 
live for our death, then, indeed, 
was Goethe wise above all his fellows. 
From his first literary success, had 
Goethe prepared for the inevitable 
fate. is dominion over German 
literature had been long and abso- 
lute, and so sweet had the enjoyment 
proved, that he was loath to quit the 
dominion even with life. The fable 
of the eastern despot is well known, 
whose corpse, seated on the regal 
chair in state, reigned for some years 
after his decease. The instance of 
Goethe is somewhat analogous. The 
intimate friends of the venerable 
teacher alone missed the departed ; 
for them alone a void might be 
created. For the rest of the world 
he still lived. Like children, men 
heard of the fact without realising it. 
The press groaned under voluminous 
posthumous publications. Conver- 


sations with Goethe, carefully pre- 
pared during the life-time of the 
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individual chiefly concerned, and 
partly revised by him, followed each 
other in rapid succession. Ecker- 
mann, a German Boswell, inflicted 
three huge volumes of Goethian 
sayings upon an enduring public. 
Goethe's correspondence with Schil- 
ler,—with Lavater, the Swiss physi- 
ognomist,—with Zelter, a Berlin ar- 
chitect and musical composer,—loaded 
consecutively the shelves of the Ger- 
man booksellers. An old lady, who 
called herself “a child,” published, 
like the rest, her correspondence with 
Goethe. She printed her letters, 
and folks read them. These letters, 
addressed to Goethe by Miss Bren- 
tano (afterwards Bettina von Ar- 
nim), contained far more interest 
than the correspondence above re- 
ferred to. The opinions and the 
language in which co are expressed 
may shock us; we may feel disgusted, 
and the interest may be a painful 
one, but there is an interest. Where 
the great man himself writes, the 
sensation acquired from the perusal 
of the letters is one of nervous ennui. 
You open the“ correspondences” with 
the agreeable anticipation of meetin; 

interesting details of the private life 
and feelings of the man, some clue 
to the workings of the master-mind 
from which so many famous thoughts 
have sprung. The disappointment 
is extreme. <A dry, sententious, so- 
lemn uniformity pervades the epis- 
tles, and, where glimpses of mirth 
break through, the sprightliness 
shews effort, the humour is forced. 
And, moreover, the letters are not 
private. They are not the effusions 
of a great mind bent upon great 
things; they have nothing of the 
earnestness with which individuals, 
less gifted, treat the minor affairs of 
every-day life; they do not possess 
even the common interest which the 
inquirer may find in the most ordi- 
nary correspondence of the most 
ordinary men. They are awkward 
attempts at a public correspondence 
under the pretence of a private. 
These letters, written not only with 
a view, but with the intention of 
posthumous publication, acquire from 
that very fact an insignificance which 
nothing can surpass. Their perusal 
brings us continually face to face 
with the abiding and unalterable 
arriére pensée, which crushes all li- 
berty it avuiie, and substitutes 
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a most commonplace formality. 
Even the coarse and familiar style 
in which many of the letters—those, 
for instance, to Lavater—are written, 
bears the impress of the vice that 
must, necessarily be fatal to every 
style. Upon the face of the coarse- 
ness floats eternally the same pointed 
urpose. The familiarity of the most 
riendly epistles sits as ungracefully 
as did the dressing-gown of Alex- 
andre Dumas, when he doffed his 
coat, and threw himself into disha- 
bille to receive a celebrated English 
poetess. 

In spite of this disadvantage, 
Goethe suffers but little from a 
fact which would be fatal to any 
other writer. Be it that his plans 
were well designed, and, the success 
shews it, better executed ; be it that 
the gregarious instincts of man are 
as powerful as those of other animals; 
be it that the confused clamour of 
many voices and of different tongues 
emboldens even the feeblest to speak 
on a theme which is deemed inex- 
haustible ; certain it is that Goethe 
is not to be avoided. There is no 
literature which has not largely con- 
tributed to the vast bulk of Goethian 
criticism. It has not been with him 
as with other great writers. Authors 
have not contented themselves with 
a —_—_ translation of his works: 
they have discoursed about them, 
and never grown weary of the sub- 
ject. We cannot name one English 
translator of Faust who, by way of 
preface, has not furnished his com- 
mentary to the extraordinary poem. 
We can name no fewer than twenty 
translations of Faust into English ; 
twenty commentaries have been pre- 
fixed to as many translations. Within 
the last twenty years, every English 
review, quarterly and monthly, has 
once a year, at least, devoted a paper 
to the elucidation sad illustration of 
the man’s character or writings. His 
death, we repeat, has made no change 
in the flow of this species of litera- 
ture. In France, the Revue des 
Deux Mondes has abounded in cha- 
racteristics of the Goethian epoch 
and its productions. But if, in foreign 
countries, so much has been done to 
illustrate the intellectual career of 
one great individual, it may be easily 
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inferred how many books, pamphlets, 
and periodical papers have deluged 
the land in which the poet lived and 
died. It is no matter of wonder that 
in Germany the chief, the most de- 
voted, and unflinching adherents of 
Goethe are found. Whatever’ the 
admirers of the departed genius may 
be in England and France, it is 
amongst the Germans alone that we 
meet with a band of inspired and 
fanatic disciples of the great prophet. 
It is from their schools and univer- 
sities that printed sheets, countless 
in number, annually issue, all de- 
monstrating the one great truth, and 
bearing the modest confession on 
their front, that if the writers are 
really men and not mere worms, it 
is to Goethe, and to him alone, that 
they owe their humanity. “ Wie 
doch,” exclaims Schiller, railing at 
Kant and his commentators, 
‘* Wie doch ein einziger Reicher so viele 
Bettler in Nahrungsezt ! 
Wenn die Kénige bauen, haben die 
Karrner zu thun !’’ * 

How aptly the couplet describes the 
parasites of the poet of Weimar! 

Far be it from us to begrudge the 
admiration with which a people ren- 
ders its homage to a transcendant 
mind. Far be it from us to sneer at 
the devotion with which the youth 
of Germany direct their adoring gaze 
towards one, who, though but re- 
cently dead, may be deemed the pa- 
triarch of German literature. Against 
such, animadversion cannot be fairl 
directed. We are at peace with all 
who, whilst they revere genius, 
temper enthusiasm with reason, and, 
though proud, are yet humble. It 
is against the exclusiveness of bigotry 
that the blood mounts, and against 
those conventional rites to which 
spiritual poverty clings when it seeks 
to glorify its idol by its own sacrifice 
on the altar created before the god. 
With all the interest we feel in 
German literature, with all our re- 
spect for the great accomplishments 
of that thoughtful nation, at once 
so indefatigable and so highly gifted, 
we confess that we can entertain no 
respect for, and acknowledge but 
very little interest in, that particular 
portion of literary composition which 
pretends to comment on Goethe's life 


* “Lo and behold how a rich man feedeth the paupers ! 
Kings turning architects cause the carmen to thrive.’’ 
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and works. Wesay which pretends, 
for beyond the pretence nothing 
comes of the effort. It bears the 
curse of utter barrenness. The name 
of Goethe has been an easy theme 
for laborious insignificance and pre- 
sumptuous mediocrity ; a beaten path 
shewing no flowers, yielding no fruit. 
We are reminded for ever of the 
works of the greatest Grecian poet, 
to elucidate which the feeblest in all 
ages have deemed themselves com- 
tent,—men whom Goethe himself 
as prophetically denounced, as well 
as their ill-fated aspirations,— 
“* Er ist ein Thier auf diirrer heide 

Von einem bésen Geist im Kreis herum 

gefiihrt 

Und rings umher liegt frische Grane 

weide,”’ * 

We are free to admit that many 
of Goethe's critics may in a measure 
be excused by the Goethian mania, 
which, for a time, swept every mind 
before it by the strength of its cir- 
cling torrent. In every new creed, 
there prevails an eager restlessness 
for proselytes; there is an earnest- 
ness in young zeal which seldom fails 
in convincing. New opinions are as 
epidemic as diseases: our spirits are 
as liable to the one as our bodies to 
the other. Let a band of enthusiasts 
proclaim a new creed, or inculcate a 
new doctrine—if repulse does not 
scare, if indifference does not cool— 
perseverance will finally sxrmount 
all obstacles, and engage a general 
interest in the object of their zeal. 
The interest once created, neutrality 
is impossible. Men must declare for 
or against ; and then, nine times out 
of ten, a controversy arises, in which 
the primary object of dispute is either 
neglected or forgotten. Goethe has 
not escaped the common lot. Men 
of undoubted and acknowledged ge- 
nius, authors of great power and 
public influence, have, by the very 
course abcye described, been 'turned 
against the idol of so many hearts; 
and it is to the feeling induced by 
excessive and ill-regulated panegyric 
on the one hand, that we owe the 

itiless sarcasms on Goethe and 
thianism of Ludwig Borne, and 
Wolfgang Menzel, on the other. 
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The origin of Menzel's enmity to- 
wards the great genius of the age 
does as little honour to that gentle- 
tleman’s heart as credit to his head. 
Many know, and a few have tried 
the experiment, that hammering, 
however successful with iron, makes 
but little way with poetry. Menzel 
learned this fact by experience, and 
Goethe, at a time when there was 
no appeal from his judgment, pro- 
nounced his dislike of the “ Suabian 
rhymer’s effusions” in terms by no 
means ambiguous. “ Shall we re- 
cognise and own such judgment?” 
was the disappointed poet’s exclama- 
tion, and from that hour he gave up 
his soul to vilify the man who had 
censured his verses. 

With Borne the case was different. 
His classic mind was above the mi- 
serable jealousy of pigmy genius or 
of doubtful talent. Bérne was un- 
questionably a great man, and one 
with whom Englishmen could well 
afford to be better acquainted, albeit 
the strictly Germanic character of 
his writings renders a due apprecia- 
tion of them next to impossible away 
from Germany. ‘The life and death 
of Borne is a striking instance of an 
innate love of political liberty be- 
coming by resistance morbid, violent, 
maddening—a poison in the soul, 
without any antidote. Bérne had 
witnessed the subjugation of Ger- 
many by Napoleon: he had himself 
participated in the convulsive effort 
made by that country when impelled 
by the hope of a better future, and 
had mourned over the vanity and 
utter futility of such hope. Finding 
it impossible to serve his country as 
a servant of the state, and scorning 
to be numbered amongst her op- 
pressors, he threw up a government 
office, and sought to expose in his 
writings ‘the dishonesty of the Ger- 
man courts. The preventive mea- 
sures which, in Germany, are directed 
against the press, instead of restrain- 
ing his impetuosity, served only to 
sharpen and envenom the sarcasm 
with which the pathetic rhetoric of 
his style is interspersed, and his direst 
enemies were forced to confess, that 
never, in the German language, had 


While pasture fresh and green spreads all around.’’ 


Faust. 


Part I. Filmore’s Translation. 
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abuse been so classically expressed— 
never had vituperation carried so 
~— and dignified a front. Com- 
led to leave his native country, 
rne took refuge in Paris, whence 
issued his memorable Paris Letters, 
every line of which, if we are to 
believe the writer, was written with 
his heart’s blood. His days passed 
in disgust at the apathy of his coun- 
trymen, and in vain and even childish 
aspirations for the future, until the 
year 1834, when he died inthe French 
metropolis, “ a prey to a political 
fever,” as his friends said, but broken- 
hearted, as we should say in Eng- 
land. 
This short account of his career is 
necessary to explain the nature of 
the violeut and unremitting pursuit 
of Goethe which characterises all the 
compositions of Bérne. Hatred of 
Goethe is a point from which he 
frequently starts, but with which he 
invariably ends; it is a theme upon 
which his hate was ever new. It 
boasted a kind of eternal virginity, 
and passed beyond its immediate 
object to the parasites and adorers 
of that object. To Borne, Goethe 
was the incarnation of all that was 
contemptible and odious in the Ger- 
man character. As Scarron, of witty 
memory, gloried in calling himself 
“le malade de la reine,” so Borne 
passed his life in the pangs of a 
“malade de la liberté.” Is it as- 
tonishing that such a man should 
have disliked Goethe, whom he con- 
sidered not only an oppressor of his 
native land, but one devoting the 
whole of his genius and enormous 
influence to purposes which, to say 
the least, were foreign to political 
liberty? Borne, the democrat, could 
not but rail against the Geheim- 
gerath von Goethe. Borne, the 
exile, could not but detest the man 
whom he believed the chief pro- 
moter of his banishment. Borne, 
the author, despised the German 
nation for thinking highly of Goethe, 
who had never thought of that nation 
at all. Goethe was a great writer of 
verses for princely fétes and birth- 
_ He was the poet-laureate of 
‘Weimar, performing the functions 
The 


without holding the office. 
publication of each new copy of con- 
gratulatory verses threw Borne into 


paroxysms of rage. To rhyme in 
praise of German princes was, to his 
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mind, to commit the most flagrant 
of mortal sins. 
Menzel's | sallies inst Goethe 
shew, at the first blush, more reason 
than those of his more highly gifted 
fellow-champion. Menzel entered 
the lists after due deliberation, He 
had been wounded in the tenderest 
point — his literary existence had 
been threatened. Goethe had pub- 
licly pronounced him deficient in 
talent and common sense: his only 
hope of salvation was to criticise his 
critic, and to destroy the halo of 
infallibility which surrounded his 
name. That halo, had Goethe praised 
Menzel as he had praised poets equally 
bad, Menzel would have been amongst 
the first to strengthen and extend. 
The Suabian poet acted from egotism, 
and from that alone. Bérne, on the 
contrary, though even in him there 
was much both false and reprehen- 
sible, was urged to his attacks by 
nobler and far higher considerations. 
Menzel hated Goethe, because the 
latter would not recognise his petty 
existence. Borne detested the same 
individual, because he would not re- 
cognise the existence and rights of the 
German people. Professor Rosen- 
kranz, whose volume is named at the 
foot of the present article, and who 
only now stands forth to meet the 
attacks which have been in print and 
or known for the last twenty 
years, has an equal dislike for both, 
but prefers grappling with Menzel. 
The choice does honour to the learned 
professor’s good sense and discretion. 
The envious malice of Menzel is un- 
questionably far more easy to deal 
with, although the weapon of Borne 
inflicts the deadlier wound. Menzel, 
to revenge Goethe’s contempt of his 
genius, directs his attack against 
Goethe the poet. Borne assails the 
character of his victim, as shewn in 
his writings. “ It is strange,” says 
Menzel, “ that the public should so 
grossly deceive itself in mistaking 
Goethe for a great poet.” “ It makes 
one blush for humanity,” says Borne, 
“to behold a man so talented, at 
once so mean, so selfish, so vain, and 
so cold-hearted.” ‘To call the poetical 
genius of Goethe into question, with 
Faust on record, is a palpable ab- 
surdity ; and Professor Rosenkranz, 
in endeavouring to establish the 
claim of Goethe to the crown of 
Tasso, commits the fault of carrying 
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owls to Athens. We do not wonder 
that, in his efforts to clear Goethe 
from the graver accusations of Borne, 
the learned professor displays more 
irascibility than argument. 

Professor Rosenkranz is not the 
first of Goethe’s devoted adherents 
who has been obliged, somewhat 
oddly, to apologise for the moral 
character and intentions of the writ- 
ings, whilst the palpable genius of 
the man has left him scarcely op- 

rtunity for winning his laurels. 
The friends and adorers of a great 
man would save him from much 
obloquy, and themselves from an ut- 
terly hopeless task, if they would but 
candidly recognise in their hero the 
necessary imperfection which makes 
us what we are, and what Heaven 
intended the sublimest to be—hwman. 
Hero worship, in the instance of 
Goethe, has been carried to a ridi- 
culous extreme; the worshippers— 
the case is by no means a solitary 
one—have, in their blindness, thrust 
the worshipped beyond the pale of 
humanity. Words are colamate 
to express the folly of the proceed- 
ing. We must never forget that, 
how high soever the heads of the 
mighty may tower above the mass 
of mortals, their feet stand upon the 
same clay that bears us all. If they 
could escape from that clay and 
mount to the skies, our business with 
them would be over: they would 
be foreign to our nature, and subject 
to a higher criticism. As it is, they 
are with us, and of us, and therefore 
liable to the infirmities which attach 
to all things human. If they are 
to be pronounced beings apart, and 
strangers to the common lot, we 
must also consider them equally re- 
moved from human sympathies and 
virtues. In alienating from them 
our best affections, in exalting them 
beyond the sympathies for which 
they live and strive, the adorers of 
the great are, in truth, their greatest 
enemies. 

One effect of the senseless adula- 
tion of which we speak, was but too 
visible in the latter sayings and 
doings of Goethe himself Te be- 
came persuaded that it was with him 
as with the gifted girl in the fairy 
tale: he had but to speak, and a 
pearl would fall from his lips. The 
consequence of the belief was fatal : 
the mouth was always open, but 
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pearls did not always fall. Yet 
the speaker was not to blame for 
every childish word,—the writer was 
not chargeable for every doggerel 
and insipid rhyme. If, on his emi- 
nence, Goethe at times even doubted 
his fallibility, who shall blame him 
for the natural result of base and 
unconditional flattery ? — a flattery 
whose baneful effects were twofold : 
for, whilst it closed the victim's eyes 
against his own failings, it rendered 
them marvellously sharp with re- 
spect to the imperfections of his sa- 
tellites? Goethe, indeed, avowed 
that he possibly might have faults. 
“ We know better!” was the eager 
and enthusiastic answer. “ Yes, 
possibly, some little faults! ”"—“ Non- 
sense!” There are times when even 
rudeness and downright contradiction 
prove grateful to the self-love of 
erring man. Goethe's touching con- 
fessions, and the angry scepticism of 
his disciples, find a counterpart only 
in honest Mr. Pickwick’s emphatic 
and earnest assertion, “ I am an 
humble individual,” and the ready 
and vociferous “* No, no!” of the 
Tupmans, the Winkles, and the 
Snodgrasses. 

To what lengths Goethe was car- 
ried by the fanaticism of his fol- 
lowers, and how easily, in spite of 
his disadvantages, the better nature 
of the man would at times burst 
forth and gain the ascendancy, is 
strikingly shewn in an incident found 
in the published memoirs of the Che- 
valier de Lang. The chevalier, him- 
self a man of great scientific and 
literary reputation, passing through 
Weimar, ventured to pay his respects 
to its most illustrious citizen. The 
chevalier remained for an hour in 
an ante-room, waiting until it should 
please the great man to quit his study 
—a delay which the irritable nature 
of M. Lang could not easily brook. 
Goethe came at last, but confined 
himself to the most commonplace 
topics, enlivening them, by the way, 
with some unfavourable and inde- 
licate remarks respecting Chevalier 
de Lang and his career. Regard for 
Goethe induced Lang to submit to 
the insult, and he at length pre- 
sented the poet with certain volumes 
which a friend had commissioned 
him to bring to Goethe. The be- 
haviour of the latter was most naif. 
He opened the books, looked at the 
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printing, the paper, and the binding, 
and exclaimed, “ they are really very 
good books, very good books indeed 
—the paper is excellent.” “ If that 
be the case, your excellency,” quietly 
replied Lang, “ then I dare say the 
books of your excellency are ve 
bad, for the paper they contain is 
worse than blotting paper.” Goethe 
stared, shook his head—stared again, 
and then became polite and cordial. 
He even promised to read the vo- 
lumes, and, it may be, that he then 
and there recanted a determination 
once before expressed, that he would 
sell all books the very moment after 
they were presented to him, and he 
had graciously accepted them. 
Professor Rosenkranz is aware that 
the religious opinions of Goethe have 
been made a subject of reproach 
against him. He likewise knows 
that the most desperate of Goethe's 
followers have done their best to 
prove the creed of Goethe strictly 
orthodox. ‘The Professor makes no 
such rash attempt. He knows that 
Goethe, as well as Schiller, and the 
majority of German authors in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, 
did not take their stand on Christian 
ground. ‘The religious wars of Ger- 
many, and the violence and anar- 
chy that followed them, had played 
havoc with German literature. For 
years there had been neither au- 
thors nor readers. Poverty, pes- 
tilential disease, and ignorance pre- 
vailed. Latin and French were 
the languages of letters amongst 
the few who cultivated them. ‘The 
German tongue was sinking fast to 
the lowest depths of corruption. 
French prevailed even in conversa- 
tion ; and many doubted,—F rederick 
the Great, of Prussia, in the number, 
—whether German had been or could 
ever be intended for the use and 
urposes of civilised life. Goethe, 
is contemporaries, and the authors 
who immediately preceded him, were 
charged with the mission of creating 
a new literature. ‘There were no 
brilliant examples to encourage them. 
In their own language, great ideas 
and elevated style were wholly 
wanting. If, as students, they needed 
models, they were compelled to seek 
them amongst strangers, and in a 
foreign garb. French and English 
literature, Shakspeare and Corneille, 
Pope and Racine, were amongst their 
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teachers ; but their most glorious in- 
spiration was drawn from august 
antiquity. Purity of style, and sim- 
plicity of expression, were won from 
that; but they greatly and irreco- 
verably erred in the belief, that a 
faithful copy of Hellenic simplicity 
is also simplicity in Christian times. 
Their works were loaded with figures 
from the mythology of Greece: lan- 
guage, allusions, types, similes—all 
were mythological. The all-power- 
ful myth of Christianity had not 
then obtained a poetic value. The 
mind was filled with Hellenism, and 
Grecian Paganism became the secret 
religion of their hearts. Herder, 
though a preacher of the Gospel, 
may, in more than one sense, be 
called a Greek. We do not excul- 
pate Goethe. We state facts. We 
simply seek to shew that Christian 
enthusiasm, to him and his con- 
temporaries, was far less easy of 
attainment than it is to the more 
favourably situated writers of to- 
day. 

> in all matters connected with 
the name of Goethe, his wen pens 4 
has been made the subject of muc 
useless controversy. His enemies 
have styled him an atheist; his 
friends call him a pious believer. 
Numbers have volunteered to decide 
upon a question than which there is 
none more delicate to deal with in 
the world. Ifthe faith of Goethe is 
to be judged at all, it must be re- 
ceived, not according to the opinions 
of foes or friends, but simply upon 
the unmistakeable evidence of the 
man himself. And in this case, 
however painful may be the reluc- 
tant confession, we honestly believe, 
that the less bigoted of Goethe's ad- 
herents cannot escape from the con- 
viction, that the maxims and opinions 
so frequently expressed by the great 
German poet do not generally evince 
that implicit faith in the nature and 
mission of the Founder of our religion 
which is necessary to constitute the 
true believer. We say generally, 
because there is still room enough 
for doubt. The assertions of the 
poet contradict each other. His foot- 
ing is never certain. Like the faith 
of the varied and numerous body of 
Pantheists, scattered over the world, 
the religion of Goethe hovers in a 
transitory state between belief and 
infidelity, security and doubt. 
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The credo of Faust is marvellously 
like the confession of Virgil, 


‘** Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque 
profundum ;”’ 


although the Latin poet speaks with 
a classic terseness which we search 
for in vain in the paraphrase of the 
German. 


‘** Who dares name God, and say that ‘ J 
believe ?’ 
And who can feel, feel through each sense 
and thought, 
And yet affirm that ‘I believe him not ?’ 
The all-embracer, 
The all-sustainer, 
Say does he not support, include, embrace 
Thee, we, himself ? 
Doth not heaven arch itself there o’er our 
head ? 
Lies not the firm-set earth beneath out- 
spread ? 
And is not every feeling thronging now 
Through head and heart within thee— 
weaving still 

Invisibly and visibly around 

About thee in eternal mystery ? 

These let thy heart absorb till it be full, 

And in the feeling, when thou’rt wholly 
blest, 

Call it whate’er thou wilt,—feart, love, 
or God, 

Or Happiness.”’ * 

Professor Rosenkranz is a man of 
erudition, with an indefatigable and 
inquiring mind, yet the adulatory 
mania is strong in him, and he must 
be classed amongst the most fanatic 
of Goethe’s admirers. The author 
of the book before us is, in fact, an- 
other instance of that very numerous 
class who may be styled, “ good men, 
with dark strivings torn,” according 
to the description given of Faustus. 
Professor of the University of Ké- 
nigsberg, the ancient capital of Prus- 
sia, amember of the Opposition, Herr 
Rosenkranz leaves his study to be- 
come the apologist of Goethe. His 
book, although not so styled, is nei- 
ther more nor less than a magnani- 
mous effort to induce the world to 
consider Goethe from the same point 
of view at which it is the professor's 
delight to contemplate his hero. 
Failure must follow the effort asa 
thing of course. As often as Herr 
Rosenkranz, in the prosecution of his 
pious purpose, hunts up an almost 
forgotten accusation against his client, 
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he repeats it, circulates it, does every 
thing but refute it. Refutation is, 
indeed, impossible; for, on the one 
hand, we have Goethe himself—to 
an extent upright and honest, al- 
though he never acknowledged that 
the revolution of July broke his 
heart—his life, his works, his public 
correspondence, all furnishing abun- 
dant proof of imperfection, which 
Goethe would hardly have denied ; 
and, on the other, nothing but the 
well-intentioned professor himself, 
speaking like an Irish witness, “to 
the best of his knowledge and belief,” 
and giving his assurance, upon the 
strength of such evidence, that Goethe 
was not guilty of any one of the 
weaknesses imputed to him. In such 
a case, decision is not difficult on the 
part of an impartial jury. 

Amongst the more obscure of 
Goethe's partisans, there is none, 
perhaps, so amusing as one of the 
earliest translators of Werter, who 
renders that sad story still more 
mournful, by a hideous representa- 
tion of Charlotte at the grave of 
Werter. Attached to this transla- 
tion is, moreover, an appendix, con- 
taining an account of a conversation 
held between the translator and 
Werter, a few days before the death 
of the latter. The translator, who, 
we are sorry to say, is or was a Doc- 
tor of Divinity, holds an opinion, 
entertained by many others, that 
every man is more or less insane, 
and asserts that Werter, with whom 
he was intimate, was rather more 
than less. One day, being at Frank- 
fort, the translator found upon his 
table a note from his friend Werter, 
which, amongst certain unequivocal 
symptoms of mental derangement, 
contained a very rational invitation 
to breakfast with the writer on the 
following morning. The table-talk 
of the eventful meal turned, it would 
appear, on the admissibility of sui- 
cide, and on Werter’s passion for the 
lady, on whose account he shortly 
afterwards committed the crime that 
had been the subject of discussion. 
At the end of the debate, we are told 
that Werter exclaimed, “O my 
Charlotte! why have the Fates sepa- 
rated us? O my friend! did I 
but entertain your sentiments! Could 
I but efface from my mind the im- 


* Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Act 4. Filmore’s Translation. 
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pression which she has made!” add- 
ing @ few other ejaculations liar 
to the sentimental cant of the day, 
of which the Intrigues of Windsor 
and The Forced Virgin and Unnatural 
Mother furnish sufficiently good spe- 
cimens to the curious in English li- 
terature. 

Another of the obscurer followers 
of Goethe, Michael Leer, discourses 
at great length, in his correspondence 
with the poet Immerman, of the in- 
difference with which the Master 
regarded public opinion, and envies 
the equanimity which, he remarks, 
was likewise a characteristic of 
Schiller. “They are both,” he says, 
“in a happy condition of mind. They 
have been able to close their doors 
upon the world, and wholly to resign 
themselves to the incorporeal ideal. 
We, in our realistic-material time, 
cannot do this. The poet of our day, 
alas! is thrust forward by the tor- 
rent of practical life, and removed 
from the sources of poetic inspira- 
tion.” This was a fertile source of 
complaint of that romantic school 
which, from 1800 to 1830, prevailed 
in Germany, committing so many 
offences against good taste, and so 


greatly retarding the progress of real 


art. This sensitive shrinking from 
what ought really to be the poet’s 
prime object of contemplation, and 
the original source of all his inspira- 
tion, viz. the lovely world in which 
his God has placed him, and the 
‘Time which it is his business to un- 
derstand and elucidate; this un- 
meaning flight into the barren tracts 
of romance, and this childish occupa- 
tion with fictitious characters and 
impossible things—all the result of a 
eriminal self-indulgence of highly 
gifted minds—present as mournful a 
spectacle of wasted energy and mis- 
applied talent as any that we know. 
Goethe was undoubtedly free from 
the enervating malady. Whatever 
he may have been in his weaker 
moments; how strong soever the flat- 
tery of parasites and the blindness 
of zealous partisans, the great literary 
career of Goethe was one continual 
effort to accomplish the great end 
and aim of poesy—to spiritualise the 
materialism of his age, and to improve 
that which really existed. Philo- 
sophy teaches us that matter in the 
abstract is inert, heavy, dead. Spirit 
isolated is impotent. The combina- 
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tion of the two leads to creation. 
Goethe was conscious that if the rays 
of the sun should disdain the com- 
mon earth, and fall into infinite space, 
void of matter and of shade, they 
would possess neither light nor 
warmth. Reflected, however, from 
the cold bosom of the earth, they 
evoke its exhalations, and, mingling 
with them, produce an atmosphere 
both oflight and warmth,whose genial 
influence summons flowers, trees, 
herbs, and animals to life. Still re- 
ferring to Goethe’s contempt of the 
public voice, M. Beer proceeds, ** They 
(Goethe and Schiller) did little to 
satisfy the world, but much to satisfy 
themselves. Hence, they cared little 
for the world, and the public judg- 
ment was to them a thing super- 
fluous. In the zeal of their activity, 
they scorned to bestow one passin 

glance on what they had done; an 

so candid and honest were they in 
their own minds, that approval and 
correction from strangers were not 
needed. All this requires a talent 
for self-seclusion, a power of not 
caring for the world beyond one’s 
self, and of finding in one’s self all 
in all.” In other words, perfection 
is based on the most revolting 
egotism. Such is the accusation 
brought against Goethe by one who 
would exalt him over all other men. 
Borne, with all his enmity ; Menzel, 
with all his rancour, never struck so 
deadly a blow at the poet’s character 
as this proceeding from his pane- 
gyrist. But Michael Beer is wrong. 
Scorn of public opinion was neither 
a fault nor a virtue in Goethe. On 
the contrary, no man ever courted 
public opinion more. Though luke- 
warm to his friends and admirers, 
because they had taught him they 
did no more than their duty, he was 
impassioned enough when brought 
in contact with those who refused to 
allow his superiority. He wrote no 
satire beyond God’s Heroes and 
Wieland, but he never forgave his 
critics. He remembered them, too, 
in his works. ‘The readers of Faust 
will have seen a case in point. Ni- 
colai had found fault with some of 
Goethe's writings, and it was known 
of Nicolai that he had found the 
application of leeches a sure remedy 
against determination of blood to the 
head. In the Brocken scene, in the 
first part of Faust, Nicolai is intro- 
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duced as Proctophantesmistus, where 
he abuses the witches and ghosts for 
dancing, which he says is the more 
impertinent, since their non-existence 
long since been proved in his 
works. When he, at length, grum- 
blingly retires, Mephistopheles says, 
* Let him alone!” 
‘‘ Er wird sich gleich in eine Pfiitze setzen 
Das ist die Art wie er sich soulagirt ; 
Und wenn Blutigel sich an seinem Steiss 
ergetzen 

Ist er von Geistern und von Geist 
curirt.’’ * 

A man, utterly regardless of the 

— voice, living exclusively within 
is own mind, and finding there all 

the satisfaction which others derive 

from a general acknowledgment of 
their merits, would hardly dei 

to read or listen to the attacks of a 

foe, much less would he condescend 

to do battle with the stoutest. If he 
is happy in the contemplation of his 
own genius, why does he publish at 
all? Goethe published much—too 


much. It was his desire to be ever 
present before the world, and the 
care with which he prepared his 
correspondence for the press shews 
how loath he felt to be away in spirit 


when absent in the flesh. ‘“ Look 
well to. my letters,” he writes to 
Lavater, “for time passes, and the 
little that remains ought to be kept 
in order. I have your letters bound ; 
ray do the same for mine!” The 
etters of Goethe to Lavater have 
since appeared in print, but not those 
of Lavater to Goethe. Riemer, his 
secretary, in the preface to Goethe's 
correspondence with Zelter, confesses, 
with amiable simplicity, that, as far 
back as 1801, the idea of preserving 
their letters by the “immortality of 
print” arose in the bosoms of the two 
friends, and that, in the year 1825, 
the whole of their correspondence 
was engrossed in a fair clear hand. 
Goethe corrected and revised his let- 
ters, and added every year another 
file to the heap. We believe that he 
might have spared himself the trou- 
ble, with advantage to his reputation, 
and without great loss to the public. 
Professor Rosenkranz is of a con- 
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trary opinion. The official character 
of such a correspondence is too ab- 
surdly manifest. The two men were 
not writing to each other, but to the 
public. Their communications are 
not private letters, but literary per- 
formances,—a joint composition for 
posthumous publication. It is true 
that a governor or a general writes 
his despatches with a consciousness 
of their passing from the hands of 
the receiver to the eyes of the pub- 
lic; but then the subject-matter of 
such despatches has interest and im- 
portance. The correspondence of 
Goethe and Zelter is a mere ex- 
change of compliments and com- 
mendations. Gcethe sendeth Zelter 
poems to put to music; Zelter 
praiseth them, and putteth them to 
music. Goethe praiseth Zelter's 
music, and sendeth other poems. 
Such is the carefully preserved and 
well-corrected intercourse; such are 
the contents of six volumes of let- 
ters. Goethe, of whom it is said that 
he was so self-engrossed that the 
praises and acclamations of the world 
were as nothing to him, knew sufli- 
ciently of worldly things to be con- 
vinced that music is the best popu- 
lariser of lyrical compositions, and 
that many people will sing a song 
who will not read a poem. Zelter, 
an empty enthusiast and indifferent 
composer, but a good and honest 
man, was overpowered by the con- 
descension and friendship of a great 
genius, and his letters were expres- 
sive of his exultation. “I humbly 
beg,” writes the gratified musician, 
when a new edition of the poet’s 
works was announced, “I humbly 
beg for a copy on good paper from 
your hand, since my own copy of 
your works is so continuatiy used by 
my family that the leaves are almost 
consumed with reading.” “ There 
was a time,” writes the same pen, on 
another occasion, “and it is not long 
since, when I was of opinion that the 
highest production of the highest 
human mind was your Tasso, MY 
Tasso. Now, I have not divested 
myself of that opinion ; but, on read- 
ing and re-reading the Natural 


* “ Now will he go and squat him in a ditch, 
The solace most congenial to his fancy, 
For when the horseleech guzzles at his breech, 
Then is he cured of ghosts and necromancy.’’ 


Bircu’s Translation of Faust. 
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Daughter, and on entering more fully 
into the free, natural characters of 
the persons, as they reveal them- 
selves to, and fix themselves in, my 
mind, I can conceive a picture of 
humanity displaying the whole world 
before my dazzled vision. I entreat, 
I conjure you, in the name of all 
that is holy and eternal, not to cease 
with this work.” And again, “My 
sweet friend, my master, my lover, 
my brother! what name shall I 
give thee, whose name is for ever on 
my lips—-whose image I find in all 
that is lovely and adorable!” Some 
may think that there should be a 
ifference between the language ad- 
dressed to a friend and that offered 
to a mistress. The love-letters of 
Zelter would be a literary curiosity. 
We do not share the opinion of a 
spirited writer in the Journal des 
ébats, to contradict whom, Baron 
Humboldt takes much unnecessary 
trouble, that, with all his talents, 
Goethe had done nothing, and that 
his promises had far exceeded his 
performance. One glance at Ger- 
man literature, before and after 
Goethe, must annul so erroneous a 
sentence. It cannot be denied that, 
to use a paradox, had Goethe done 
less, he would have done more. His 
versatility robbed him of strength. 
His researches in mineralogy, me- 
dicine, and the physical sciences, 
loudly as some have proclaimed their 
importance, yielded no great results, 
although they occupied him during 
a great portion of his life. That a 
tolerable knowledge of science, and 
even the rudiments of the healing 
art, of anatomy, votany, and phy- 
siology, may prove serviceable even 
to the poet, before whom the book 
of nature should lie open, is not to 
be questioned. But it is equally 
true, that month after month spent 
in the study of midwifery, and weeks 
wasted in optical experiments, could 
produce to the poet Goethe no ad- 
vantages in any way corresponding 
to the labour given. Goethe was 
fortunate in having time for many 
things ; his life extended far beyond 
the period ordinarily allowed great 
authors, but this he could not have 
foreseen, and calculations founded 
on length of days are proverbially 
erroneous. 
To make good the proposition, 
however, of the writer in the Journal 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. CCXIV. 
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des Débats, it should be proved that 
the productions of Goethe failed to 
engage the interest and to excite the 
emulation of the German literati ; 
it should be shewn that Werter and 
Wilhelm Meister did not put an end 
to the pompous, irrational, and ex- 
travagant excesses of the sentiment- 
alists, who took for their models the 
worst imitators of the Clarissu Har- 
lowe school, and whose bad grammar 
and forced style reigned paramount 
over the German reading world, 
until Goethe shewed their rotten- 
ness, and hurled them from their 
eminence. When Goethe, still hu- 
mouring the bent of public inclina- 
tion, drew, in free and bold lines, the 
picture of the Suicide from Senti- 
mentalism,—and, following up the 
standard which he had established, 
directed the attention of the age to a 
sounder and more faithful theory of 
human things, by making the greater 
part of his Wilhelm Meister a prac- 
tical criticism of that inimitable tra- 
gedy of Shakspeare which, accord~ 
ing to Borne, is so intimately con- 
nected with the virtues and weak- 
nesses of the German character, he 
gave strength to the literature of his 
country, and taught a nobler creed 
to her disciples. From that hour 
has Hamlet been cherished on the 
German stage; for not only did 
Goethe discourse about the play, 
but he caused it to be represented 
at the theatre of Weimar; and, at 
this moment, there is not a provin- 
cial town in al! Germany in which 
the masterpiece of Shakspeare is not 
acted and well appreciated. The 
beautiful and admirable translation 
of Shakspeare’s works, by Augustus 
William Schlegel, one of the few 
classical translations of which the his- 
tory of literature can boast, is due 
solely to the influence of Goethe. 
Germany’s enthusiasm for Goethe 
made Germany enthusiastic for the 
British dramatist whom Goethe loved, 
and in whose elucidation he bestowed 
so much skill and time. Youn 

writers, growing into fame, gathere 

around the master, and drank from 
the vigorous founts to which his 
finger pointed. Such is the true 
test of practical literary merit. It 
not only produces, but it directs the 
energies of others. If the writings 
of an author fail to accomplish the 
latter object,—if his words and ideas 
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are not as seed thrown upon the soil, 
bringing forth fruit an hundred- 
fold,—he may have amused, he may 
have delighted, but he has not in- 
structed, the public. The brilliant 
results of the study of Sanscrit lite- 
rature, and the valuable discoveries 
in Indian antiquities that have ap- 
peared in Germany, have been 
wrongly ascribed to the incentives 
given by Frederick Schlegel. Goethe 
was amongst the very first who di- 
rected German students to the trea- 
sures which have since been extracted 
from Sanscrit literature. His ex- 
ample and encouragement influenced 
not only Frederick Schlegel, the 
learned editor and translator of the 
Ramajana, but Professor Lassen, 
Schlegel’s favourite pupil, Francis 
Bopp, and William Chezy. It is 
true that Goethe himself was but 
indifferently acquainted with Indian 
literature, and that in his famous 
version of a Sanscrit fable, The God 
and the Bajadere, he even gave to 
Vishnu one of the names and at- 
tributes of Suva; yet, in spite of 
this, it was he who promoted the in- 
teresting study of Indian antiquities 
in Germany, and thus rendered the 
poetical translations of Oriental works 
by Riickert and others acceptable, 
pleasing, and instructive to the Ger- 
man people. 

It is thus we trace the progress of 
a great man through his age. The 
questions that concern hini are two- 
told. We inquire not only what he 
has done, but what he has made 
othersdo. And if it should be found 
that his life, conversation, action, 
business, letters, have had no in- 
fluence whatever on the social in- 
tercourse of mankind, and on the 
—_ of a future generation, that 

e has passed through life occupied 
solely with himself and his own 
ideas; that his likings and dis- 
likings, his reasoning, and his faults, 
have found sympathy neither amongst 
the great mass of his contemporaries, 
nor in the smaller circle of those en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, and la- 
bouring under the same difficulties 
as himself; in short, that he has 
proved himself such an individual as 
the most zealous of Goethe's sup- 
porters describe him to have been,-— 
then, indeed, we might inquire of 
him, as the Journal des Débats in- 
quires of Goethe, “ What did he 
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wish to do ?” “What has he done ?” 
“To what points in civilisation and 
politics has he urged the literature 
of his country?” And, in the same 
condemning voice, reply, “ None !— 
to none whatever.” 

We have asserted that the en- 
couragement and example of Goethe 
sufficed to create and send forth an 
ardent and indefatigable band of 
youthful adventurers, and to turn 
their energies and talents to the 
best account. Two great branches 
of literature, two new realms of 
thought—the works of the Ger- 
mano-British and of the Indo-Ger- 
manic poet—of Shakspeare and Ka- 
lidasa, were conquered, were appro- 
priated to, were amalgamated with, 
and engrafted upon the German mind. 
It is true that Hageddorn had already 
exalted the great British dramatist. 
Eschenburg had translated him, 
and Lessing, in his Dramaturgie, 
had frequently referred to and pa- 
negyrised his works. But the Ger- 
man public of the days of Lessing 
had not attained to sufficient logic 
of thought and feeling to sympa- 
thise with the philosophical neler 
of Nathan der Weise, or to profit by 
his instructions. They were awed 
by his potent understanding; they 
were afraid of his erudition, of the 
critical acuteness with which he de- 
tected error, and of the merciless 
rigour with which he hunted it down 
as soon as discovered. But, whilst 
they bent before the mind of Lessing, 
they hated him in their hearts 
Whilst they could not contradict 
him in words, they affected to dis- 
regard his instruction, and found a 
craven triumph in the possibility of 
forgetting what he said. Any re- 
commendation from Lessing would 
not make Shakspeare beloved. 
Goethe, though seemingly further 
removed from the common herd of 
mankind than Lessing, in reality 
stood much nearer to them. Whilst 
he was by no means the first of 
German writers who discovered the 
transcendant execilency of our bard, 
he was the mau whose admiration of 
Shakspeare made the bard popular. 

The above remarks answer one of 
the questions propounded by the 
Journal des Débats. Further in- 
stances might be adduced to prove 
how powerful was the influence ex- 
erted by Goethe upon the literature 
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of his country, and how to his agency 
that literature owes some of her 
brightest laurels. But, if it be fur- 
ther asked of us, “ To what point in 
politics did Goethe urge the lite- 
rature which he cultivated?” we 
fear it would not be easy to provide 
an answer. The reason lies in the 
peculiarity above adverted to. It 
is easy to meet accusations against 
Goethe’s genius; it is difficult to 
defend him against accusations di- 
rected against his character. Borne, 
who strikes always upon the weak- 
est side, is almost always victorious. 
Professor Rosenkranz strives in vain 
against the assailant here. The in- 
vectives of the latter only bes 

his own discomfiture, without chan- 
ging a syllable in the proposition. 
Goethe was the intimate friend, and, 
for many years, the minister of the 
Grand Duke of Weimar. No t, 
no author in Germany, ever held 
that position before him--no poet 
has held it after him. And if we 
inquire what measures the enlight- 
ened poet and author recommended 
for his country’s good—what laws he 
suggested or fostered—what states- 
men he influenced—the answer must 
be in the terms of the Journal des 
Débats, “ None whatever.” No sa- 
lutary enactments are traceable to 
Goethe: we hear of many statesmen 
whom he flattered—none whom he 
sought to direct. Many laws were 
passed during his administration, but 
not a single one of them favoured 
that which had been for ever Ger- 
many’s greatest need—rational liberty 
and constitutional government. So 
far from this being the case, we know 
of no epoch in modern history so me- 
morable for high and arbitrary prin- 
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ciples of government,—for private 
inquisitions and secret incarcerations, 
—1{or the abstraction of culprits from 
the public jurisdiction of the law, in 
order to make them over to the pri- 
vate revenge of the ruler,—as the 
ill-fated peried of Goethe’s adminis- 
tration. These facts are on record: 
they are stubborn and incontrover- 
tible. Chancellor Miiller, a brother- 
official of the poet, a minister of the 
same court, has certainly announced 
that, in the course of a few years, 
divers documents will be published, 
upon the strength of which the po- 
litical character of Goethe shall as- 
sume a new and unexpected form ; 
and ar waits with just 
equanimity for the production of the 
precious evidence. In the mean- 
while, the simple fact that Goethe 
accepted and held office during a 
time of much oppression and cruelty, 
renders it desirable to leave his po- 
litical character and acts undisturbed 
either by panegyric or reproach. His 
enemies will act generously, his 
friends wisely, by suffering the veil 
to drop upon that worldly theme ; 
and if advancing years should throw 
new light upon the history of Ger- 
many, from 1800 to 1830,—if the 
worst accusations of Goethe’s enemies 
should’be proved true, or if his friends 
should triumph in conquering what 
is now a reasonable probability, and 
in constituting the political character 
of their hero as high as his literary 
excellence, a future age will inevitably 
be more moderate in its antipathies, 
less violent in its love, than the ge- 
neration of to-day ; and to the former 
may safely be left the passing of the 
final verdict upon GorETHE AND HIS 
Critics. 
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THE CHARM OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Therés iv xaxois avng 
Kesicowy yadsyns vevridowwy sicogzy.— EURIPIDES. 


Sweet comes a calm to weary mariners, 
Who long have struggled with the ocean wave's 


Tempestuous fury—toss’d on billows hig 
*Mid lightning flash, and thunder’s de: 


igh, 
ning peal. 


Some wild excitement—hope—or stern despair, 
Endured by turns, for days ; each passing hour 
To them a day, and every day —a year. 


All hope resigned their home 


ain to see, 


Where a fond mother, sister, wife, doth weep 
Through the long night, and for their safety pray 
As steals through lattice pane the taper’s lonely ray. 


How sweet to these the mornin 


calm! but far 


More sweet, methinks, to one who, crush’d by woes, 
And by the crowd, which in prosperity 

Had fawned and flattered, left to weep alone, 

To find one gen’rous, faithful friend, whose soul, 
Scorning the world’s harsh taunts, will gladly share 


His sadden’d friendship,—spurn with bo. 


d disdain 


The open charge or secret slander, calm 
His troubled soul, and be the world to him. 


Such to Orestes was his Pylades ; 

Such to a Damon, Pythias. One friend 

Thus found will sweeten ev'ry bitter cup 
Misfortune holds in store ; will teach our minds 
To love the world our selfishness had cursed, 
And lead us back in quiet peace to Him 

Who bade us “ Love our neighbour as ourself.” 


THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 


Few genuine lovers of the sport care 
to take advantage of the law’s libe- 
rality, by opening the campaign 
against the pheasant tribe so early as 
the first day of October. Doubtless, 
the young birds are already strong 
upon the wing; while the old ones, 
filled with the residue of the newly 
gathered harvest, offer to poulterers 
and gourmands the full amount of 
attractions with which they are ever 
likely to be surrounded. But, Na- 
ture demands that they should be 
spared a little while longer. There 
is too much leaf upon the tree as yet ; 
there is too much vigour in the sun's 
meridian rays to sanction a plunge 
into deep cover: and only in deep 
cover, among springs and shaves, 
and beneath the overhanging branches 
of the tall wood, are the excitement 


and triumph of a day among the 
pheasants to besoughtior. Circum- 
stances do, however, from time to 
time, arise, which render a deviation 
from the common course of things 
desirable ; and neither you nor we, 
gentle reader, are bound, by any 
obligation of moral right, to con- 
trovert them. Cast your eye, for 
example, over the brief epistle which 
we put into your hand—it is from 
our old and valued friend, Lord ——, 
whose game wg have contributed to 
kill, and of whose hospitalities we 
have been participators, every season 
these twenty years back—and say 
whether you think that the proposi- 
tion contained in it ought, in fairness, 
to be rejected,— 

‘¢ Dear Yorke,—My keeper tells me 
that the preserves on Long Lee Manor 
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were never, in the memory of man, so 
well stocked as they are now. Of course, 
this comes to pass because my engage- 
ments require that I should be absent 
during the season. However, I don’t 
mean to go without having a shy at some 
of them ; and, therefore, if you and your 
friend will make your appearance about 
dinner-time on the 30th, we can have 
the home woods scoured betimes on the 
morning of the Ist, which will enable us 
to pick up a few head about the hedge- 
rows, as well as in the park. The par- 
tridges are getting wild, of course, but 
they are abundant ; and so are the hares. 
Pray, don’t fail me. 
Yours ever.”’ 

You agree with us in thinking, 
that it would be unkind to disappoint 
the writer? Good. We will not 
disappoint him ; and though, on your 
account, we should have been better 
a had the party been arranged 
or Christmas, or even later, we will 
take it upon us, nevertheless, to as- 
sure you of a day or two of as much, 
and, Jet us add, as rational, recreation, 
as the heart of man need open, in 
this work-a-day world, to receive. 

By leaving the Great Western 
terminus at three o'clock, we shall 
reach the station that communicates 
with Long Lee about four, whence a 
fly will carry us to the manor-house 
lenemaiie in half-an-hour. We shall 
be whirled, as a matter of course, 
through an exceedingly beautiful 
country ; for the environs of Lon- 
don—pass out of the city in which 
direction you may—scarcely lose, as 
regards the picturesque, in compari- 
son with any portion of merry Eng- 
land. What a rich and luxuriant 
landscape opens upon you, whether 
you rush down the Greenwich line, 
or scour past Sydenham and Croydon 
towards Brighton! Who has ever 
travelled in the direction of Ports- 
mouth or Southampton, without ac- 
knowledging the influence of the fair 
scene upon his spirit? Are there 
not hill and dale, corn-field and 
meadow, hanging wood and rich 
hedge-row, both at Hampstead and 
Highgate ? Conceited people ma 
sneer at Cockneyism and decry Leig 
Hunt as much as they please, but 
there is no Cockneyism, according to 
our interpretation of the term, in the 
love of fine scenery, wherever we 
happen to encounter it; and Leigh 
Hunt, if his worst offences against 
taste and morals could be traced back 
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to the laudation of Primrose Hill, 
would have better merited, than in 
our opinion he does, the pension 
— the Whigs have settled upon 

im. 

Talking of Leigh Hunt's pension 
reminds us of the miserable clap- 
trap wherewith it was thought pos- 
sible, some dozen years ago, to enlist 
literary talent in the service of the 
State. The project was worthy of 
its author; and the subsequent ma- 
nagement of the weighty fund has in 
nowise disappointed the expectations 
of such as looked a little below the 
surface of things. As we believe 
that we know something of the —_ 
history of this scheme—or, to spea 
more accurately, of the circumstances 
which led to its concoction, we really 
do not see, in the existing state of 

arties, why the public should any 
onger be kept in the dark about it. 

No man, who is old enough to re- 
collect the occurrences of 1831 and 
1832, can have forgotten the sudden 
and well-nigh simultaneous abandon- 
ment of the Tory party by the whole 
of the periodical press. Doubtless, 
the government of 1829 had well 
paved the way for this consumma- 
tion. The extraordinary conversion 
of the Duke of Wellington and Mr. 
Peel, on the subject of Roman Catho- 
lic disabilities, offered to the religious 
prejudices of their adherents a griev- 
ous outrage, and broke down, for a 
season, as effectually as could well 
be, all confidence of public men in 
their leaders. Nor was the feeling 
experienced and expressed only in 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
The whole country took it up, and 
while the Whig, or Liberal, portion 
of the constituency shouted and 
clapped their hands, the far more 
numerous body which had hailed the 
advent of the apostates to power, as 
the one thing necessary to ensure the 
continuance of Protestant ascendancy, 
first shrank away into corners, as if 
ashamed of themselves, and then 
broke out into a storm of indignation. 
Where were then the able pens which 
had written down the rump of the 
Canning clique, and forced Welling- 
ton and Peel upon a reluctant sove- 
reign? One and all, they had gone 
into opposition. The Quarterly Re- 
view, Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
Standard, the Morning Post, John 
Bull, could not find terms sufficiently 
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bitter in which to express their ab- 
horrence of the wrong which had 
been done ; and, their example being 
followed in every provincial town 
which could boast of a Tory news- 
paper, the whole country rang with 
denunciations of the traitors. The 
Duke and Mr. Peel felt this acutely. 
It is true that they read their own 
praises in the Morning Chronicle 
and the Examiner; and that The 
Times also took them up, though 
somewhat less enthusiastically. But 
they could not accept compliments 
from such quarters for more than 
they were worth; and knew too 
much of the temper of the heads of 
the Whig party to count on more at 
their hands than hollow flattery. 

It was one of the worst results of 
the great measure of 1829, that it 
converted many, who had heretofore 
been satisfied with the constitution as 
it was, into parliamentary reform- 
ers. The Standard, taking its cue 
from Lord Winchelsea and the Duke 
of Richmond, demanded that the 
bishops should be relieved from fur- 
ther attendance in the House of 
Lords. ‘The Morning Post dealt 
some heavy blows at the proprietors 
of Old Sarum and other boroughs 
similarly circumstanced ; while John 
Bullcracked his jokes at the expense 
of many noble lords and their satel- 
lites, whom it had previously been 
his good pleasure to pat upon the 
back. What did the government 
do? Nothing. They were then 
upon their high horse. They de- 
spised the press, and the men who 
were connected with it. ‘They would 
not budge a quarter ofan inch out of 
their way to win over the whole 
pack of newspaper writers. They 
stood upon the wisdom of their mea- 
sures, and had no doubt of the re- 
sult. Did the result answer their 
expectations? We cannot say; but, 
it is matter of history that they did 
not remain in office twelve months 
after they had carried their measure. 
The death of George IV. forcing on 
a dissolution, they were compelled to 
appeal to the country at a moment 
when pee feeling ran strongly 
against them; and the consequence 
was, the return of such a parliament 
as they found it impossible to manage. 
How far Sir Edward Knatchbull and 
his friends acted prudently in throw- 
ing themselves at once into opposition, 
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is not now the question before us. 
That the impulse which urged them 
to do so was a natural one, nobody, 
we think, will deny ; but impulses 
are scarcely safe guides where grave 
questions of state are at issue,—and 
so, we suspect, the concoctors of the 
scheme, which opened Downing Street 
to Earl Grey in 1830, have long ago 
discovered. 

The Whigs came into power, and, 
after a short recess, Lord John Rus- 
sell presented his bill for the Reform 
of the Common’s House of Parlia- 
ment to the Speaker. It was re- 
ceived with shouts of derision; and 
had Peel done his duty, it would 
have been kicked out as soon as read, 
But Peel was the same political pu- 
rist then that he is now, and refused 
to be a party to any thing like a 
breach of established parliamentary 
usage. He, therefore, insisted that 
the bill should be permitted to come 
to a second reading, and the House 
assented. The Whigs desired no- 
thing more, they hardly ventured to 
expect as much. They had gained 
time, and, knowing how to use it, 
they stirred up their partisans out of 
doors, and trains were laid in all di- 
rections. By little and little the ne- 
cessity of Reform was demonstrated ; 
even the Tory press, alarmed as its 
conductors undeniabiy were, lent its 
aid to the work, or feebly resisted it ; 
so that when the second reading was 
proposed, and the debates consequent 
upon the arrangement began, the 
whole country seemed to take fire. 
Of all that followed we need not 
pause to speak. The rejection of the 
bill gave the signal for a dissolution ; 
and the unfortunate eagerness of the 
king to play the part which his mi- 
nisters had assigned him, put the 
finishing stroke to the business. 

It was now at a crisis, on the comin 
of which they had never reckoned, 
when the existence, not of a cabinet, 
but of the constitution itself appeared 
to be in jeopardy, that the statesmen 
of the ‘Tory party saw the necessity 
of burying pest grievances in obli- 
vion, and uniting as one man to resist 
the revolution with which they be- 
lieved the country to be threatened. 
To do them justice, they acted, with- 
out reserve, upon this wise resolution ; 
and had the old parliament been per- 
mitted to go on, there is no tel ing 
what results might have followed. 
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But the old parliament was dissolved, 
and what they were to do in order 
to secure a majority in the new one 
nobody seemed to know. It was in 
vain that ex-members hurried down 
to the boroughs and counties which 
they had represented, and that their 
friends went about canvassing and 
denouncing the Bill as an outrage on 
the common sense of the nation. 
Every where the minds of the con- 
stituencies were pre-occupied. The 
press which Peel and Wellington had 
negtected was gone over, on_ this 
point, absolutely tothe Whigs. Every 
newspaper of note, whether published 
in London or in the country, wrote 
up “Reform.” The Times gave acarte 
blanche to Lord Durham, who filled 
its columns with his lucubrations; 
the Chronicle accepted the assistance 
of Lord Palmerston, and became the 
reflex of his views on the subject; 
Charles Buller plied the Globe, and 
threw an occasional article into the 
Herald ; while the Sun copied—as it 
is content to do still—all the viru- 
lence, without catching any portion 
of the talent, of its contemporaries. 
Only the Post, of all the daily prints, 
remained true; for the Standard it- 
self seemed for a while undecided. 
What chance had the friends of the 
old constitution against such odds, 
backed up as the movement party 
were by the influence of the govern- 
ment; and appealing, as with great 
shew of justice they continually did, 
to the principle of eulie~tee very 
war-cry of the Tories themselves ? 
They had no chance whatever, and 
so the issues proved; for when the 
new parliament met, Peel, once more 
the leader of his party, could count 
on the steady support of only one 
hundred and forty members. 

The Tory band, though strong in 
talent and unanimity, was, in point 
of numbers, miserably feeble ; and it 
was weaker still in this respect, that 
it had no support out of doors. In- 
dividuals, indeed, strove to bias 
public opinion by writing and dis- 
tributing pamphlets without end, 
and the favoured houses whence 
these brochures proceeded made their 
fortunes; but we never heard that a 
single conversion was effected. ‘The 
truth is, that political pamphlets are 
litle read in these days, except by 
the educated classes ; and even these 
take them up either because they 
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chime in with opinions already fixed, 
or that there is some thought or in- 
tention of answering them. The 
masses are to be got at only through 
the newspapers, or by means of peri- 
odicals of 'a less ephemeral kind. And 
Peel and the Duke began, at last, to 
perceive that the support of news- 
papers was worth some trouble to 
secure. ‘They could not, however, 
be made to understand that writers, 
even of newspapers, are not neces- 
sarily venal. ‘They acknowledged 
their error in having heretofore neg- 
lected the press, and committed a 
still graver mistake in making ar- 
rangements to buy it over. How far 
they proceeded in the execution of 
this sage plan we do not know, but 
that it signally failed all the world is 
aware. Did experience teach them 
wisdom in regard to this matter ? By 
nomeans. They attributed the abor- 
tive result of their scheme to eve 
cause except the true one; and still 
believing that the support of men of 
letters was to be purchased, they 
looked about for some new, and, as 
they hoped, more effectual means of 
attaining so desirable an object. 
Thus far we have felt ourselves 
justified in speaking of the Duke and 
Peel as acting together; we must 
now give the credit where it is ex- 
clusively due : for we have reason to 
believe that the notable idea of bribing 
a whole class by bestowing pensions 
from the privy purse on a few indi- 
viduals belonging to it, is the child 
of Peel's brain, and of hisalone. The 
Duke never would have thought of 
such a devise. Entertaining, as he 
is said to do, a sovereign contempt 
for the entire race of authors by pro- 
fession, believing that they are uni- 
versally needy, universally unprin- 
cipled, and, therefore, universally 
open to the influence of money, he 
would have probably consented, had 
the suggestion been made, to expend 
upon the leading members of the 
fraternity a portion of the fund which 
every government has at its disposal, 
under the head of secret service 
money. But as to getting at them 
through their vanity, far more of 
putting on the appearance of deli- 
cacy and disinterested respect for their 
vocation, of that he isincapable. Peel 
fancied himself wiser, and there is no 
denying that, for a little while, the 
result answered his expectations. His 
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brief administration in 1835 was 
marked, among other cunning de- 
vices, by the appropriation of 12007. 
per annum as a fund, out of which 
the sovereign, acting by the advice of 
the minister, might relieve the ne- 
cessities of meritorious authors and 
artists, and their families. Now, cer- 
tainly the boon is ridiculously small ; 
yet the idea in 1835 was new, and 
the gentlemen of the press hailed it 
as the first recognition by the crown 
of the merits of their order, and were 
much gratified. Let any body look 
back to the tone of the most violent 
of the opposition journals in that 
year, and os will perceive that it is 
marvellously softened towards Peel 
individually, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, towards his measures. Of 
course the Merning Chronicle could 
not support him in his resistance of 
Mr. Ward's ill-used Appropriation 
Clause; but, though it helped to 
secure his fall, it spoke tenderly while 
it condemned ; and dismissed him into 
the position of leader of the oppo- 
sition with as many compliments as 
even he, greedy of praise as he is, 
could desire. 

Such being the true motives in 
which the literary pension scheme 
originated, it may be worth while to 
observe the manner of its working. 
From Peel, of course, an ostentatious 
display of impartiality was to be ex- 
pected, and it came. He began by 
bestowing 200]. a-year upon Mrs. 
Somerville, than whom, in point of 
literary merit, no woman could be 
more deserving; and the boon was 
the more graceful that the husband 
of the lady made no secret of his 
Whiggery, however worthless in the 
eyes of the Whigs themselves the 
worthy doctor's support might be. 
To be sure, Mrs. Somerville was al- 
ready in good circumstances—that is 
to say, her husband was in the re- 
ceipt of some 1200/. a-year from the 
— purse, and lived rent and taxes 
ree in his official residence at Chelsea 
Hospital. But 200/. a-year never 
come amiss to any one, and in the 
resent instance they enabled the 
ady to keep her carriage. The 
Whigs, as soon as they returned to 
office, added another hundred; and 
thus one-fourth part of the fund 
available for literary purposes was 
disposed of. 

The other recipients of Peel’s 
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bounty in 1835, were unexception- 
able enough. ‘They were all more 
or less distinguished in literature or 
the arts, in their own persons, or in 
those of some near connexion. But 
Peel’s tenure of power was at that 
period failing, and his successors 
were by no means so scrupulous. 
We do not object to Lady Morgan’s 
nsion, nor to that of Professor 
Vallace, though neither the one 
nor the other deserves to be classed 
in the front ranks of candidates. But 
why Sarah Mears should have got 
upon this fund, or the children of 
police-constable Gubbons, or Maria 
lunkett, the widow of the late de- 
puty-chairman of excise, or the three 
daughters of police-constable Wil- 
liam Aldridge, it passes our com- 
prehension to conjecture. Nor are 
these the most flagrant cases which 
may be cited. Why is her majesty’s 
dancing-mistress to be pensioned out 
of this fund? What has the Ba- 
roness Lehzen ever written or painted 
that she should swallow 4001. a-year ? 
or Mademoiselle D'Este, that she 
should be put down as a recipient 
of not less than 500/. annually? The 
late Edward Drummond was an ex- 
cellent man—a faithful secretary to 
premiers innumerable; but did his 
services in this capacity entitle his 
widow to the 200/. a-year which have 
been settled upon her out of this 
same fund ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. Her 
majesty’s dancing-mistress, Sarah 
Mears, Mrs. Plunkett, and the child- 
ren of the two policemen, owe the 
trifles which they respectively enjoy 
to Whig liberality. It needed the 
boldness of a Peel to postpone claims 
on the score of literary merit in favour 
of the ladies, who swallow up among 
them considerably more than one- 
half of the entire sum disposable. 

The truth is, and there is no de- 
nying it, that Peel’s scheme failed of 
eifecting its object. The press was 
not to be bought by the prospect of 
pensions to particular writers here 
and there ; and both the ins and the 
outs forthwith considered that they 
were free to deal with the pension 
fund as they chose. Hence the 
monstrous abuses to which it has 
been subjected, and the contempt 
into which both it and its projectors 
have fallen. Can we blame the 
present government, after such dis- 
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closures as these, for their bounty to 
Leigh Hunt? Surelynot. Neither 
Leigh Hunt nor Tommy Moore ever 
wrote a line by which the moral 
— of their fellow-men are 
ikely to be improved; they have 
written many, of which the obvious 
tendency is to debase and corrupt. 
But both are men of genius; and, 
since the queen’s a must be 
prostituted, by all means let it go to 
authors, even if they misapply the 
talents which God has given them, 
rather than to posture-makers and 
serving-women, of whom the court 
may desire to get rid. 

Honoured be they throughout 
many generations, who succeeded in 
persuading the inhabitants of great 
towns to bury their dead apart from 
the crowded haunts of men, in places 
where the breath of heaven might 
pass lightly over them. Undoubt- 
edly the churchyards of our villages 
and scattered hamlets are, of all the 
resting-places where worn-out mor- 
tality lies, the most fitting. There 
is a sobered beauty about the most 
homely of them ; an air of peace and 
quiet, amounting well-nigh to reli- 
gion, which speaks to our souls as 


we linger among the irregular paths 
that intersect them, and prompts the 
wish that we could be where their 


tenants are. But churchyards in 
towns, and especially in London, are 
outrages upon common decency. 
Consider how it fares with the very 
best among them all,—with the little 
inclosure which surrounds Saini 
Martin-in-the-Fields, and the larger 
space which lies within the raihng 
on the south side of Westminster 
Abbey. The former may offer no 
particularly revolting spectacle to 
the gaze of the passer by, but is 
there any thing about it which has a 
tendency to lift his thoughts above 
the life that now is, and fix them on 
a better. Why, these huge flat stones 
that seem to batten down the dead in 
their graves, give to the place the 
air of a common court-yard ; and 
the elevation to which they have 
been forced above the level of the 
street, indicates a state of things be- 
neath the surface, any interference 
with which we should deprecate for 
the sake of the living. Besides, what 
mourner can indulge his sorrow, 
and do good to his own soul at the 
same time, by weeping there over 
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the dust of the departed? In the 
first place, the iron gates are always 
kept locked. We must, therefore, 
find out the sexton, as a step preli- 
minary to all others, and doubtless 
bribe him too, before we may hope 
to penetrate within the inclosure ; 
and then, only think of some discon- 
solate widow squatted upon her 
hams, and doing the sentimental, 
amid the jibes and jokes of cads, cab- 
men, and scores of omnibus drivers! 
Yet St. Martin’s churchyard is holy 
ground in comparison with that of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. Into what 
adisgraceful state of dilapidation have 
its tombstones been permitted to fall! 
How worn with the feet of passen- 
érs are the slabs! how filthy the 
noles, wherein rags, bones, and old 
hats are suffered to rot and dissolve 
amid pools of putrid water! Let us, 
however, draw a veil over these hor- 
rors, and abstain from looking into 
the still darker list, with which a 
visit to some of the City charnel- 
houses would bring us acquainted. 
The Times has done good service in 
exposing these latter; and to the 
tender mercies of the writers of that 
journal we leave all who have an in- 
terest in their continuance. 

When the idea of establishing ce- 
meteries beyond the limits of our 
large towns was first started, it met 
with opposition from the high Church 
party, and especially from the clergy. 
Much was said of the outrage that 
would be offered to the religious 
feelings of the people, if the bodies 
of the dead were buried any where 
except on ground long consecrated. 
A great stress was laid upon the an- 
tiquity of the practice, which, by 
filling the area round each house of 
prayer with the dust of successive 
generations seemed to connect past 
ages with the present, and to bring 
all into immediate union, as it were, 
with eternity. It was even held, 
that were we to submit to the threat- 
ened innovation, we should outrage 
immemorial usage ; and in one more 
instance separate ourselves by our 
religious customs from the brother- 
hood of primitive Christianity. Now, 
it is a remarkable fact, that the prac- 
tice of burying in the immediate 
vicinity of churches had no exist- 
ence throughout the first three cen- 
turies of our era. Churches did, in- 
deed, spring up as soon as Christian- 
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ity began to gain a footing in the 
world; for, except in Judza and other 
places, where the influence of the 
tribes was great, there was no dispo- 
sition at the outset to persecute for 
conscience sake, or to stay men in 
the worship of whatever gods they 
might prefer. But such churches 
were invariably built in cities; and 
against burying within the walls of 
cities and towns, the laws of the Ro- 
man empire interposed a barrier. 
Like their Heathen and Jewish 
ighbours, the first Christians, ac- 

ingly, carried their dead to tombs 
and places of sepulture without the 
suburbs; which were not unfre- 
quently established by the highway 
sides, for the purpose, as we are told, 
of reminding the living that the 
business of the world on which they 
went and came would not last for 
ever. On that account St. Peter was 
buried beside the Via Triumphalis, 
beyond the Tiber, and St. Paul in 
the Via Ostiensis, three miles with- 
out the gate of the city. Indeed, the 
practice of gathering the bodies of 
the faithful round the places where 
in their life-time they had assembled 
to worship, did not begin till Christ- 
janity had in some degree fallen from 
its original simplicity. We may call 
it reverence if we will, but something 
of superstition there surely was, in 
the impulse which led to the erec- 
tion of churches over the remains of 
the martyrs. For the church so 
built was not the martyrs’ monu- 
ment. On the contrary, his spirit 
was supposed to hover about the 
spot where the body lay, and (it was 
this notion, by the by, which induced 
the first Christians to inter, while 
the heathen burned their dead) the 
worshippers persuaded themselves, 
that prayers uttered in such a pre- 
sence could not fail of making their 
way to the throne of the Most High. 
Not even yet, however, nor for some 
generations subsequently, were any 
remains, save those of martyrs, taken 
within the precincts of churches; 
indeed, it was only after the super- 
stitious feeling had deepened so far, 
as to effect the translation of relics 
and bones from the tombs to churches 
already built, that first emperors, 
and then popes and prelates, desired 
and obtained a like privilege with 
the saints. We need not trace the 
custom further. In due time it came 
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to be a source of profit to a degene- 
rate and grasping priesthood ; who 
put up to sale graves in consecrated 
ground, and found eager purchasers 
among ignorant men, dying in their 
sins. 

It was sometime in the sixth cen- 
tury that the people were for the 
first time allowed to bury in church- 
yards. The ninth was considerably 
advanced ere property in tombs or 
vaults was acknowledged ; and, more 
remarkable still, the habit of conse- 
crating by special benediction plots of 
ground set apart as burying places 
was quite unknown in the Christian 
church till about the year 550. The 
resistance to suburban cemeteries, 
therefore, which professed to have its 
root in reverence for primitive usage 
and a deep religious principle, was 
altogether a mistake. The custom 
of burying in churches and church- 
yards is but a connecting link be- 
tween us and an age of superstition 
and darkness, of which some of our 
best divines have complained, and 
concerning which it was their earnest 
wish that a stop might be put to it 
at the period of the Reformation. 
“ Hunce morem,” says Revet, in his 
treatise on the book of Genesis, 
“ quem invexit avaritia et supersti- 
tio, valde vellem apud nos, cum aliis 
superstitionis reliquiis, esse aboli- 
tum.” In like manner, Grotius de- 
nounces it sternly; and even Du- 
randus, Romanist as he was, com- 
plains of it. 

Are we, then, arguing against the 
reasonableness of the desire which 
has influenced men in every age to 
seek sepulture in the graves of their 
fathers? Very far from it. We 
deeply venerate the sentiment, yea, 
and we can enter into the feeling, 
likewise, which shrinks from laying 
the remains of one whom we loved 
where no prayer of consecration has 
been read or uttered. This much, 
however, we do contend for, that 
there is no departure from the usages 
of earlier and better days in the esta- 
blishment of such receptacles for the 
dead as that which we are now 
passing, nor any outrage to the faith 
or practice of primitive Christianity 
in burying in unconsecrated ground. 
Is not the whole earth consecrated ? 
Is it not God's great temple,—the sea 
as well as the land,—the hill-side 
not less than the choir of the ca- 
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thedral? Look up towards Kensal 
Green; you see but the tops of the 
monuments, and the little chapel 
into which the coffins are borne, that 
the funeral service—the most beauti- 
ful and touching of all that are con- 
tained even in the Prayer-book—may 
be read over them. lieve us, that 
you are now looking upon very holy 
ground. There sleep within this wide 
inclosure many of whom, were the 
record truly given, a tale would be 
told of worldliness, vanity, and sin, 
such as blisters the tongue in its re- 
petition ; yet there, too, lie all that 
was mortal of some of whom the 
world was not worthy. Do not seek 
these latter in places where cenotaphs 
and gorgeous tombs cumber the 
ground. They who were lovely in 
their lives shrink from the gaze of 
the crowd in their last resting-places. 
You will find little, if any thing, re- 
corded concerning them which would 
enable you to trace their connexion 
with the living world. They have 
passed from us, as they moved among 
us, little noted, except in narrow 
circles, and there only for good. But 
if your tastes lead you to the pursuit 
of fallen greatness, then elsewhere, 


by the mausoleum of a — or 


the cenotaph ofa mountebank, you 
may find it. The most magnificent 
monuments in the cemetery at Ken- 
sall Green tell, that a royal duke or 
the manager ofan amphitheatre once 
lived and once died. 

That church which, crowning the 
hill upon our right, lifts its graceful 
spire above the tall trees that sur- 
round it, is Harrow Church ; and just 
beneath its level, where you observe 
the front of a long line of buildings, 
is Harrow School. We are glad to 
find that this latter is reviving. Un- 
der Wordsworth, it went down ter- 
ribly; and Peel, who professes to 
promote to dignities in the church 
only such clergymen as have taken 
an active part in the business of tui- 
tion, forthwith made the doctor a pre- 
bendary of Westminster. To be sure, 
the condition was annexed, that the 
reverend prebend should at once re- 
sign his school; and the ferule passing 
into more successful hands, the school 
began, in a little while, to improve, 
and has gone on ever since, adding to 
the number of its pupils, and bids 
fair to recover the place which it 
held in public estimation when Peel 
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himself, and one not less famous than 
he, Byron, were included among its 
scholars. And yet we are by no 
means satisfied that either at Har- 
row, or at any other of what are 
called the public schools of England, 
a judicious course of study is pur- 
sued. We admit that boys acquire 
habits of self-possession at these semi- 
naries; which, if their early educa- 
tion be a private one, either fail of 
coming to them till comparatively 
late, or never come at all. And the 
reason is obvious. Boys are well 
knocked about at these places, not 
roughly, now, nor in an ungentle- 
manlike manner, any where, we be- 
lieve, except at Winchester, but 
firmly, and after a fashion which 
teaches them to take as well as to 
give, without shewing signs of impa- 
tience. And hence arises that ease of 
manner in after life which you rarely 
meet with in the caudled children of 
crotchety or prejudiced parents. We 
could, if so disposed, adduce a score 
of names which would fully justify 
this opinion, on both sides of it; but 
we content ourselves with referring 
to two, Lord Mahon on the one 
hand, and Mr. Cardwell on the other. 
Lord Mahon had not the advantage 
of an early training at a public 
school. Earl Stanhope, an eccentric, 
though able man, entertained a 
strong prejudice against these semi- 
naries, and, providing his son with a 

rivate tutor, kept him during boy- 

oodat home. To be sure, the youth 
soon went abroad. He spent some 
time on the Continent ere he reached 
his fourteenth year, and managed to 
pick up, in the course of his travels, 
a tolerably accurate acquaintance 
with modern languages. And he en- 
tered, when old enough, at Oxford, 
where he took a very creditable de- 
gree. Mr. Cardwell, on the other 
hand, ran the regular course of being 
fagged and fagging at Eton ; whence 
he passed, when of sufficient age, to 
Oxford, and his degree was likewise 
a brilliant one. Look at these two 
men now, as you meet them in so- 
ciety. There cannot be a question 
that, in respect to general informa- 
tion, Lord Mahon is the superior. 
He is a better modern linguist, a 
more accurate scholar; far more 
deeply read in history and literature ; 
far more prolific, as well as useful, as 
awriter; but,as regards manner and 
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fitness for the business of real life, he 
cannot hold a candle to his contem- 
porary. Lord Mahon is stiff, formal, 
—well-nigh priggish—in his address ; 
and, as a man of business, we suspect 
that he has proved a failure. Mr 
Cardwell, on the contrary, seems to 
be quite at his ease, into whatever 
company he is thrown; and his bu- 
siness talents are admitted to be of a 
high order. Whence does all this 
arise? Simply, from the circum- 
stance that, while the latter of the 
two men learned, as a child, to con- 
form to the humours of children of 
his own age, the former grew to 
adolescence, humoured and petted, 
and subject only to the authoritative 
requirements of a parent or a tutor. 
As a necessary consequence, he never 
learned to adapt himself to circum- 
stances, and is much more fit for a 
life of literary leisure now than for 
the career of a statesman. 

Why, then, with these acknow- 
ledged facts before us, do we in- 
sinuate that the course of study fol- 
lowed at our public schools is a 
faulty one? Can we want more from 
our seminaries of education than that 
they shall provide us with men qua- 
lified to do good service to the state, 
in the different stations to which in 
after life they may be called ? Surely 
not. Let them do this for us, and 
they will have done every thing. 
But is it the fact, that they accom- 
plish this great purpose? We are 
confident that it is not. Out of the 
prodigious multitude of those whom 
the public schools and universities of 
England train up and send forth into 
the world, reckon up, as you easily 
may, the minute fraction that ever 
come to eminence at all. What have 
Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, 
Westminster, and the Charter-house, 
done to fill up the ranks of our ablest 
statesmen, philosophers, men of sci- 
ence, poets? Can you lay your 
hand at this moment upon half-a- 
dozen undergraduates at either of the 
universities, of whom it may be pre- 
dicted that they will become shining 
lights in their day? We defy you 
to do so; nor is the circumstance at 
all to be wondered at. The educa- 
tion which boys receive at public 
schools in England, and youths at 
English colleges, is still the education 
ofthe middle ages. We cramp their 
minds instead of enlarging them, by 
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the restrictions to which we force 
them to submit. It is still by verse- 
making that high places are won at 
Eton and Harrow; it is still because 
of his intimate acquaintance with the 
literature and philosophy of Greece 
and Rome that honours are achieved 
at Oxford. At Cambridge, to be 
sure, mathematics carry all before 
them; but the mathematics which 
lead to honours there are pure ma- 
thematics,—-abstract truths, such as 
Newton discovered, not the practical 
principles which a Watt and a 
Brunell have rendered subservient 
to the world’s requirements. What 
does a first-class man, or a senior 
wrangler, or a head boy at the best of 
our public schools, necessarily know 
of German, or French, or the geo- 
graphy of the earth, or the struc- 
ture of his own tongue, or even of 
the common rules of arithmetic? He 
receives no instruction on any one of 
these subjects where he is; he must 
seek that, if he experience the want of 
it, elsewhere. And yet we talk of 
education among the higher classes as 
if it were perfect! The truth is, that 
we are what we are in spite of the 
best efforts of our tutors to prevent it; 
our boys and young men literally 
educate one another; of which the 
consequence is, that they whose na- 
tural abilities are the sharpest suc- 
ceed in outstripping their own coun- 
trymen in the race ; though, one and 
all, we cut but a sorry figure when 
accident or circumstances bring us 
into close connexion with the far 
better learned and more extensively 
instructed men of Germany, and 
even of France. ‘This is a matter 
which must be looked to; and we 
mistake the signs of the times if the 
hour of reckoning do not arrive 
sooner than the friends of things as 
they are anticipate. 

Here we are at the station. Our 
traps are transferred, in a twinkling, 
to the fly. Our servant mounts the 
box, and we trot off at a smart pace 
towards Long Lee. We ascend the 
hill, and see in the hollow beneath 
us a hamlet, with its picturesque 
church, nestling under the shelter of 
the noble manor-house. For our own 
parts, we greatly admire this arrange- 
ment. Every hall ought, in our opi- 
nion, to have its hamlet, every castle 
its town or village, attached; for 
even the local proximity of rich and 
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poor tends, in such cases, to break 
down those distinctions which too 
often interpose themselves into the 
mechanism of English society. Now 
we rattle down the unpretending 
street, and, pulling up beside a gate- 
way which abuts upon the public- 
house, we ring the bell. The huge 
doors roll back upon their hinges, 
and there, within the lofty wall, yet 
scarce three furlongs from the town, 
Long Lee Manor-house lifts itself 
before us. It is a lordly edifice, built 
in the Tudor style, covering an enor- 
mous quantity of ground, and of 
colossal dimensions. These broad 
mullioned windows are not the handi- 
work of a Nash or a Blore. The 
foundation-storz of the pile was laid 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
long before Elizabeth came to the 
throne the mansion was completed. 
See, it covers three sides ofa triangle, 
and encloses between its wings an 
extensive and tastefully - arranged 
flower-garden. What a fine thing it 
is! However, we cannot now pause 
to examine its exterior. The hall- 
door is won; and forth, as if the 
sound of wheels had attracted them, 
rush civil domestics to receive us. 
We are led beneath a magnificent 
colonade, and being informed as, (in- 
deed, we expected to be) that m 

lord has not returned, we proceed, 
under the guidance of our old friend 
the house-steward, towards the cham- 
bers that have been allotted to us. 
Well do we know them. They are 
in the bachelor’s wing, up three flights 
of curious steps; most snug, most 
comfortable. The doors open upon 
a long corridor, and, — opposite, 
is our servant's chamber. How cheer- 
ily the fire burns! how cosy and 
inviting is the bed, with its damask 
curtains drawn closely back, and a 
silk coverlid smoothed over the 
blankets! No, friend, you need not 
hurry yourself in the least. Here 
every body is his own master, and 
does with himself, in the interval 
between meals, exactly what he 
pleases. The dressing-bell will ring 
at half-past six, and at seven dinner 
will be announced, at which time, 
and not before, your presence among 
the guests will be looked for. Hark! 
there goes the first signal; and the 
light step which you hear in the 
corridor is that of a domestic, who 
comes to ask whether he can be of 
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any use to us. Now, then, let us 
descend. What a nice party our 
host has got together! as ever 
dinner table-talk more light, more 
easy, more agreeable? And the band, 
too! Ah! you were not prepared 
for that; but it is the custom here, 
and a marvellously excellent custom 
we hold it to be. Of course you are, 
we knewthat you would be, delighted ; 
and what is more, we promise you, 
without hesitation, that to-morrow 
will cast no shadow over to-day ; 
therefore, good night, and may your 
dreams be happy. 

Look out from your window, now 
that the morning sun is shining 
bright and clear over the wide extent 
ofthe park. Did you ever gaze upon 
a more thoroughly English land- 
scape? Observe how the ground 
rises and falls; how the clear bright 
stream glitters in the distant hollow ; 
how from cottage-roof and farm- 
house chimney the blue smoke as- 
cends, almost perpendicularly, to- 
wards the cloudless sky ; how quiet 
is the hanging of the wood, how 
stately the growth of detached oak, 
and ash, andelm. Mark, too, where, 
in the distance, other gentlemen’s 
seats shew themselves, with a country 
town here, and a cluster of cottages 
there. Do not linger too long, how- 
ever, over the scene, for the bell 
which you now hear summons us to 
prayers ; a righteous custom, where- 
with, at Long Lee, the business of 
every day commences. Let us be 


ing. 

i soothing, how holy, is the 
exercise in which we have engaged ! 
How every way worthy of an Eng- 
ligh noble this consecration of him- 
self and his household, morning after 
morning, to his Father which is in 


Heaven! It was weil done to restore 
this beautiful chapel, which the in- 
difference of an age, happily gone by, 
had suffered to fall into ruin; and 
wise is the custom which brings the 
chaplain hither, that he may lead, 
and, in some sort, hallow the worship 
of the household. Count the domes- 
tic servants over, and you will find 
that none are missing. The guests, 
too, have, for the most part, caught 
the spirit of the place: they are all, 
with one solitary exception, present. 
Are we not the better for this? Let 
our cheerful breakfast answer; and 
now, for a good hour, dispose of 
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yourself as you will, for nobody 
at Long Lee thinks of making a toil 
of a pleasure. 

Is that the keeper? To be sure it 
is; and see! our aoble host has 
equipped himself for the field. On 
with the fustian trousers, the thick 
boots, the stout jacket! And now, in 
high good-humour with ourselves 
and all the world, we sally forth. 
There are six guns ; yet you may de- 

nd upon it, that ample occupation 
will be found for the whole of them. 
So spread yourselves out; a gun 
on each flank, then a band of beaters ; 
then guns, and beaters again ; till a 
line is drawn across the entire avenue, 
which it is meant that we should 
traverse at a course. Now, then, 
look out! Spare the hens at the 
beginning of the ~~ but whatever 
besides may get up, knock it down if 
you can. Hark! the firing reminds 
us of a sharp skirmish ; for out from 
bush and brake spring hares, rabbits, 
partridges, by the dozen; and the 
terrillade which they bring down 
upon themselves is incessant. 

You marked a good many into that 
shave this morning, did you? Good; 
so did we. Four brace, at least, must 
have settled there since we came out, 
and it will be best not to leave them. 
We must separate now. Let two 
~~ go to the top of the hedge-row, 
or the birds are sure to run. Two 
more will keep about sixty yards 
a-head of the beaters, and the re- 
maining two follow close upon their 
heels. In with you, men, and beat 
the branches well ; for, with so much 
foliage cn the trees, it is no easy 
matter to get them up. Mark! 
mark! whose shot was that ?—and 
that, and that again? Down they 
come, one after another! See! see! 
he is only winged. He runs like an 
ostrich! Let go the retriever, or 
else we shall lose him. Good Nep- 
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tune! good dog! Neptune never 
failed to bring his bird once he took 
up the scent, nor will he now. Did 
not we say so? ‘There he comes, 
ne the wounded pheasant with 
as tender a gripe as if it were a child 
which he had saved from drowning. 
What a gentle beast he is! and yet 
he can be ferocious, too, if occasion 

uire. 

nd so the day passes. We tra- 
verse our various beats once, and no 
more, never returning upon beaten 
ground. We skirt the copses that 
adjoin the home woods, without, 
however, penetrating into them. We 
feel that we are leaving the very 
cream of the sport behind; yet as- 
certain, ere the sun goes down, that 
every man has killed his quota. We 
turn our faces homewards accordingly, 
and the well-loaded cart which ol 
lows in our train tells of the deeds 
which have been done. Then hie 
we every man to his own apartment, 
where abundance of hot water has 
been provided; and a comfortable 
wash and an entire change of habili- 
ments qualify us to enter once more 
into the bosom of civilised society. 
A nap, stolen ere the dressing-bell 
has rung, restores the weary. A 
pleasant book, read by candle-light, 
speeds on the interval with the more 
robust; aud, in due time, the hos- 
pitable board sees us all gathered 
round it ; with spirits free as air, and 
magnificent appetites. What can we 
say more? With music and wit, and 
much rational talk, the evening steals 
away, and we take up our candles at 
last in the best possible humour with 
our fellow-men. 

Reader, if your mind be so consti- 
tuted that you cannot enter into the 
physical and intellectual enjoyments 
of such a routine as this, we beg to 
decline making you our companion 
on any future First Day of October. 


